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To  THE 


REV.  CHARLES  R.  ELRINGTON, 

D.D.  F.T.C.D. 


My  dear  Sir, 

•  '  •••      f 

In  dedicating  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  designed,  as  they  are,  merely 
to  present  the  labbiiiJ^^of  others  under  a 
more  useful  form,  I  feel  that  I  have  some 
apology  to  offer,  for  associating  your  name 
with  an  attempt  so  humble  in  itself,  and  so 
imperfect  in  its  execution.  Still,  I  cannot 
regret  that  association.  For  how  can  culti- 
vation of  mind  and  purity  of  life,  be  more 
appropriately  engaged,  than  in  lending  their, 
sanction  to  any  endeavour,  however  feeble, 
to  advance  the  knowledge  of  those  doc- 
trines, which  have  been  so  ably  illustrated 
by  the  one,  and  so  happily  exemplified  in 
the  other  ?    Or  by  whom  can  that  sanc- 
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tion  be  more  gratefully  recorded,  than  by 
one,  the  term  of  whose  acquaintance  with 
you,  has  only  served  as  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  repeated  kindnesses  ?  And,  be- 
lieve me,  that  while  I  avail  myself  of  your 
permission  to  inscribe  your  name  at  the 
head  of  this  work,  I  deem  myself  fortunate 
in  having,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  sense  I  feel  of  the  nu- 
merous  favours  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  and  of  assuring  you,  I  shall  ever  re- 
main. 

Your  grateful. 
And  humble  Servant, 
THOMAS  NEWLAND. 


22,  Trikity  College, 
Not.  1st,  1828. 


PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  theological  students  of 
this  country,  the  following  Analysis  of  Bishop 
Burnet's 'Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  the  motives  with  which  I  engaged  in 
it,  and  the  design  I  have  had  in  view.  Bishop 
Burnet  was  confessedly  a  man  of  the  most  varied 
and  extensive  erudition.  The  universal  adop-* 
tion  of  his  invaluable  commentary  on  the  Ar-^ 
tides  by  our  schools  of  Divinity,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  talents  and 
his  learning  have  been  held.  But  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  he  certainly  did  not 
possess  either  perspicuity  of  style  or  clearness 
of  arrangement ;  qualifications  which  are  equally 
necessary  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  author, 
His  matter  is  in  general  so  confused^  his  argu- 
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ARTICLE  I. 

OF  FAITH  IN  THE  HOLY  TRINITY. 

THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  LIVING  AND  TRUE  OOD,  EVERLAST- 
ING, WITHOUT  BODY,  PARTS,  OR  PASSIONS,  OF  INH- 
NITE  POWER,  WISDOM,  AND  GOODNESS,  THE  MAKER 
AND  PRESERVER  OF  ALL  THINGS,  BOTH  VISIBLE  AND 
INVISIBLE,  AND  IN  THE  UNITT  OF  THIS  GODHEAD 
THERE  ARE  THREE  PERSONS  OF  ONE  SUBSTANCE. 
POWER,  AND  ETERNITY,  THE  FATHER,  THE  SON,  AND 
THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

1  HIS  article  may  be  considered  as  stating, 

I.  The  leading  doctrine  of  natural  religion^  and 

II.  The  leading  .doctrine  of  revealed  religion. 
I.  In  order  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  na- 

tural  religion^  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish, 

Ist.  TTie  existence  of  God, 

2d.  Tlie  unity  of  God. 

3d.  His  nature, 

4th.  His  attributes^  and 

5th.  His  works. 

1st.  We  proposed  to  consider  the  existence  of 
God.^ 

*  The  argiuneuts  for  the  existence  of  God  are  of  two  kinds. 
1*  Argnineots  a  priori,  bj  which  the  qnestion  is  proTcd  bjr  consi- 
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This  may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by" 
the  following  arguments : 

1.  Th£  consent  of  all  nations  to  its  reality. 

2.  The  origin  of  the  visible  world,  which  can- 
not othertcise  be  accounted  for,  and 

3.  The  fact  that  miracles  have  been  performed}' 
1.  The  consent  of  all  nations  to  the  reality  of 

thS  existence  of  God,  proves  that  existence.^ 

AH  nations  of  erery  age  and  language,  have 
been  found  (with  few  exceptions)  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being, 
and  professing  their  belief  in  his  existence.  If 
there  be  no  God  this  circumstance  is  unaccoun- 
table. But  if  there  be,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, he  would  have  implanted  such  an  idea  in 
the  nature  of  men,  and  that  they,  being  de- 
scended for  a  common  stock,  would  have  had  this 
belief  handed  down  among  them  from  one  gene- 
derations  drawn  onlj  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself;  and  2. 
Argaments  a  posteriori,  bj  which  we  conclade  from  observed  effects 
to  an  adequate  cause  of  those  effects.  The  latter  are  more  popular, 
and  are  those  produced  by  Bishop  Burnet.  The  former  are  more 
abstruse,  and  by  many  considered  inapplicable  to  the  proof  of  this 
point.  Some  attempts,  however,  have  been  made  to  render  them 
conclusive. — See  Loche*9  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  B.  4.  c.  10, 
Dr,  Clarke  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  a  God,  and- Bishop  Ha- 
milton on  the  same. 

i>  I  have  here  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  an  argument  men- 
tioned by  Bishop  Burnet,  derired  from  the  fact,  that  all  men  have 
an  idea  of  God  impressed  on  their  minds.  This,  however,  it  may 
be  seen,  is  implied  in  the  first  of  those  stated  in  the  text.  It  is 
the  theory  of  which  (lie  latter  is  the  practical  effect. 


ration  to  another.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  consent  is  not  confined  to  any  parti* 
cular  state  of  civilization,  since  if  received  in 
polite  nations  only,  it  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  effected  by  their  rulers,  in  order  to 
their  better  government;  or  if  in  barbarous 
ones,  the  consequence  of  fear  and  ignorance. 
Its  being  professed  in  both  indiscriminately, 
precludes  either  conclusion. 

To  this  argxunent  two  objections  have  been 
made: 

1.  Some  nations  (for  instance,  Soldania,  For- 
mosa, and  parts  of  America)  have  been  discoveredy 
which  acknoitdedged  no  Deity. 

This  objection  may  be  refuted  by  observing : 

(l.J  Jhe  supposition  originated  in  the  ignorance 
of*  travellers. 

Later  writers  have  assured  us,  that  these 
countries  are  not  quite  devoid  of  all  sense  of  re- 
ligion, which  warrants  us  in  concluding,  that  the 
first  travellers  gave  a  too  hasty  account. 

(2.)  TTie  objection  itself  implies,  that  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Being  of  a  God,  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  tlie  welfare  of  man. 

For  if  the  only  nations  that  can  be  found  to 
form  exceptions  to  this  universal  consent,  are 
those  which  are  most  sunk  in  barbarism,  it  ap- 
pears, that  where  the  belief  of  a  God  does  not 
exist,  there  those  blessings  are  at  the  same  time 
wanting,  which  alone  render  life  valuable.  Thus 
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we  sometimes  find  men  deprived  of  the  use  of 
their  reasoning  faculties,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  privation,  oppressed  with  peculiar  miseries. 
Erom  such  instances  no  argument  is  ever  de- 
duced against  the  existence  of  reason  in  general  -y 
they  rather  fitmish  us  with  proofs  of  the  value 
of  that  gift,  to  those  who  possess  it. 

2.  It  is  likewise  objected,  that  since  men*s 
ideas  of  the  Deity  have  been  ao  variousy  as  that 
some  have  acknowledged  one  God,  while  others 
have  held  a  plurality  of  Gods,  no  concltision  can 
be  deduced  from  such  consent. 

This  objection,  however,  refutes  itself,  for  it 
implies  the  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  we  are 
endeavouring  to  establish. 

It  admits  the  idea  of  a  God  to  be  universal, 
while  its  force  is  only  directed  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  that  idea.  Besides,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  the  origin  of  that  corruption.  The 
idea  of  many  Gods  might  be  derived  from  the 
spirits  employed  by  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  The  apparitions  of  the 
Deity  under  certain  figures  might  lead  to  the 
adoration  of  those  figures.  God  being  considered 
as  the  source  of  light,  men  might  hence  be  in- 
duced to  worship  the  sun  as  his  representative. 
So  that  even  the  errors  to  which  the  Objection 
alludes,  tend  to  show  the  belief  of  a  Superior 
Being  to  have  been  universal. 


^.  The  existence  of  God  is  proved  from  the 
origin  of  the  visible  world. 

This  argument  may  be  adrantageously  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  method : 

7%^  existence  of  the  world  can  only  be  ac^ 
counted  for  by  supposingy  that  it  has  been  from  all 
eternity  in  its  present  state y  that  it  has  fallen  into 
that  state  by  chance^  or  that  it  was  created  in  time 
by  a  stgffreme  mind. 

But  the  two  former  suppositions  are  false. 

Therefore  J  it  was  created  in  time  by  a  supreme 
mind. 

The  fonner  of  these  assertions  is  evident 
from  this,  that  nothing  can  give  being  to  itself,^ 
and  therefore  no  other  way  can  be  imagined  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  world.  The  latter 
we  shaU  proceed  to  demonstrate. 

1<*.  TTie  worldcannot  h>ave  existed  from  all  eter^ 
nity  in  its  present  state}* 

*  This  woald  iiTolTe  a  dinot  oootradictioo.  For  since  the 
tame  thing  ia  thas  both  caiue  and  effect,  we  can  assign  a  time 
(▼is.  the  first  moment  in  which  it  begins  to  act)  in  which  it  both 
bad  existenoe,  and  had  not  enistenee.  It  mnst  have  had  existence, 
in  Older  to  net  in  the  production  of  an  effect.  It  mnst  at  the  same 
instant  mit  haTe  had  existence,  since  it  was  not  jet  brought  into 
being.  Thia  oonolnsiaB  1)eing  absurd,  it  is  plain  that  the  world 
eenld  not  give  being  to  itself. 

^  Among  the  ancient  philosophers,  there  were  Tarions  doctrines 
as  to  the  ^ngm  of  the  worid.  The  prioipal  are  these  three.  1* 
That  the  woild  nxisted  from  all  eternity  in  the  same  state,  and  en- 
dared  with  the  same  motions  as  at  present.  This  <^inion  was  held 
bj  Aristotle  and  his  followers.    They  acknowledged,  however,  a 
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It  is  clear,  that  the  existence  of  things  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world  is  denoted  by  por- 
tions of  time,  which  is  marked  out  by  the  mo* 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  If  then  those 
motions  have  not  been  from  eternity,  neither 
can  the  present  state  of  things  have  been  from 
eternity.  In  order  to  show  this,  therefore,  we 
assert, 

(1.)  A  successive  duration  made  wp  of  parts, 
which  is  called  time,  and  which  is  measured  by  a 
successive  rotation  of  the  heavens,  cannot  be  eternal, 

A  contrary  supposition  would  involve  ma- 
,nifest  absurdities.  Saturn  performs  his  revo- 
lution round  the  sun  in  thirty  years:*  he  per- 
forms the  same  revolution  therefore  in   10950 

Deity,  who  acted  bj  a  necessity  of  nature,  and  was  oo-eternal  with 
the  nniverse.     2d.  That  the  matter  oat  of  which  the  world  was 

'  formed  was  eternal,  though  the  Deity  g^re  it  its  present  form. 
This,  which  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  originated,  eqaally  with 
the  former,  in  the  maxim,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  3d.  That  the  world 
was  made  by  the  casual  oonoonrse  of  atoms.  This  opinion  was 
embraced  by  Epicoms,  who,  oonseqaently,  denied  totally  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being.  The  first  and  last  of  these  doctrines 
are  here  alladed  to,  the  second  is  eonsidered  at  p.  15.    A  concise 

■  refatation  of  their  errors  may  be  fonnd  in  SHlHngfleet'a  Origines 
Saerm,  1.  8.  c.  2.  Land.  166S. 

*  I  have  here  supposed  a  year  to  consist  accurately  of  365 
days.  I  am  aware  this  supposition  is  not  quite  correct ;  but  I 
hafe  assumed  it,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  confusion  in  tiie 
argment.  For  the  same  reason  I  have  used  the  word  numhw  as 
applied  to  an  infinite  quantity,  though  the  appHeiBon  is  tuiwar- 
rantsd. 


days.  If  then  these  reFolations  have  been  eter- 
nal, the  number  of  years  during  which  they 
&ave  continued  is  infinite,  and  therefore  the 
number  of  days  during  which  they  have  con- 
tinued, is  10950  times  infinite.^  But  this  con- 
clusion is  absurd,  since  one  infinite  cannot  be 
greater  than  another.^  The  present  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  therefore,  cannot  be  etemaL 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  argument,  that  no  ab- 
surdity is  implied  in  the  assertion,  that  one 
infinite  exceeds  another.  We  know  that  matter 
18  infinitely  divisible,^  that  is,  a  small  particle  of 
matter  is  capable  of  endless  division,  as  well  as 
a  large  one,  yet  the  latter  is  acknowledged  to  be 
greater  than  the  former.    But  there  is  no  ana- 

*  A  simpler  illnstration  of  this  absorditj  maj  be  thus  given :  If 
the  SQcoeMion  of  men  bas  been  eternal, — that  is,  if  the  series  is  in- 
finite, tbeir  eyes  wiU  be  twice  infinite,  and  their  fingers  ten  times 
infinite.     The  absnrditj  of  this  conclosion  is  apparent. 

^  I  JiAre  known  some  eminent  mathematicians  who  oonld  nerer 
be  satisfied  of  the  conclnsiveness  of  this  argument,  from  an  impres- 
sion, that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  conceive  one  infinite  greater  than 
another.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  necessary  e^pality  of  all 
infinites  admits  of  algebraic  demonstration. 

*  Thus,  the  intercept  between  the  circle  and  the  tangent,  of  a 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  any  point  in  the  latter  lying  withoat 
the  circle,  is  cot  by  the  peripheries  of  aH  the  circles  described  from 
centres  taken  in  that  radios  prodaced,  which  is  perpendicnlar  to  the 
afotesaid  tangent.  Bnt  these  pobts  may  be  taken  ad  inftHUum  ;  the 
iotereept,  Hmnk^  is  infinitely  divisible.--See  EbringtoH't  Bmiid, 

B.s.p.i6.fl£ib 
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logy  between  the  composition  of  matter  and  the 
succession  of  time«  The  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter  depends  on  this,  that  though  a  particle  be 
assigned  of  the  least  apparent  magnitude,  a  still 
less  particle  may  be  conceived.  But  in  time,  a 
moment  is  the  least  portion  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  unit  of  duration.  Now,  an. 
infinite  series  of  units  involves  a  contradiction. 
This  objection,  then,  does  not  invalidate  the 
original  argument. 

Again,  our  assertion  may  be  thus  established. 
In  considering  any  moment  of  time  which  has 
passed,  we  may  advance  these  propositions, 
^'  that  moment  of  time  was  once  present,"  and, 
"  there  was  a  period,  at  which  it  was  yet  fu- 
"  ture."  Hence,  there  was  a  period  at  which  all 
the  moments  together  were  yet  future ;  that  is, 
there  was  a  period  at  which  all  time  was  yet 
future.  This  never  could  be  true  of  that  which 
is  eternal. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  there  are  beings,  as 
angels,  the  duration  of  whose  existence  shall 
never  cease,  and  thus  a  duration  whose  parts  are 
successive,  is  allowed  to  be  eternal.  But  it  may 
be  replied,  the  cases  are  quite  different.  The 
absurdity  in  asserting  the  eternity  of  the  world 
in  its  present  state,  consists  in  this,  that  the 
supposed  infinite  duration  is  now  completed. 
In  tiie  case  of  angels,  the  assertidMM^  is,  that 
it  never  shall  be  completed.     It^»  true^  that 
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saints  shall  never  cease  to  exist,  but  it  is  not 
tme  that  they  have  already  lived  through  an 
eternal  duration.  We  may  conceive  an  endless 
addition  of  parts  yet  to  be,  but  we  cannot  imagine 
an  infinite  series  of  parts  whose  being  is  actually 

(2.)  The  supposition  of  the  world  being  eter- 
nal, is  overthrown  by  the  fact,  that  matter  is,  of 
itself  y  incapable  ofprodticing  motion* 

Constant  observation  proves,  that  matter  can- 
not undergo  change  from  rest  to  motion,  without 
some  external  impulse.  It  is  inconceivable, 
therefore,  how  the  motion  we  observe  in  our 
system  was  produced,  unless  it  be  acknowledged 
to  have  been  communicated  by  a  superior 
Being. 

(3.)  The  novelty  of  the  world  is  evinced  by  its 
histories. 

If  the  world  were  eternal,  it  is  surprising 
that  there  are  no  histories  extant,  which  lead  us 
fiuther  back  than  the  era  established  in  the 
books  of  Moses.  The  Chinese  indeed  have  laid 
claim  to  a  higher  antiquity,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  their  claim  is  without  foundation.** 
The  imperfect  state  of  arts  and  sciences,  too,  and 
their  late  discovery,  confirm  this  argument. 
Thus  Ptolemy  could  get  intelligence  of  very  few 

*  See  ^^fkffV'  Sermons  agmnat  Atheism  and  Deism. 

^  See  BifAoo  Cumberland's  Remarks  on  Sanchoniatho's  Phcenician 


Bishry,  and  Burnefs  ArehaL  PhUos*  c.  i,  5,  6. 
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eclipses  before  his  time,  a  phenomenon  which 
could  not  have  happened  without  being  observed 
and  recorded.  From  these  arguments  our  asser- 
tion, it  is  hoped,  is  fully  established,  that  the 
world  could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  stale 
firom  all  eternity. 

2*^.  The  world  cotUdnot  have  fallen  into  its  pre- 
sent  state  by  chanced 

This  needs  litde  proof.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  that  chance  should  have  produced  a 
regular  system  of  things,  and  upheld  that  system 
without  the  least  alteration.  The  constancy  of 
the  celestial  motions  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  the  earth,  the  structure  of  insects 
and  the  body  of  man,  are  so  fitted  each  to  its 
several  use,  that  it  is  absurd  to  ascribe  their 
formation  to  any  but  an  intelligent  cause. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  insects 
arise  from  corrupted  matter,  by  the  action 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  if  natural  causes  can 
produce  such  eflFects,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  men  may   have  been   formed 

*  I  shoald  be  content  to  give  up  the  question,  if  the  abettors  of 
this  system  could  explain  themselves  without  contradiction.  Chance 
is  that  which  is  governed  by  no  rules  of  acting.  Regularity  is  that 
which  accords  with  certain  rules  of  acting.  The  doctrine,  therefore, 
amounts  to  this  : — That  which  has  no  rules  of  action  prodaces  that 
which  is  governed  by  rules  of  acting  !  The  idea  ia  ao  ridiculous, 
that  it  is  only  amazing  how  a  rational  being  could  ittit  it  into  his 
mind. 
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firom  properly  disposed  matter  under  a  peculiar 
aspect  of  the  heavens.  In  answer  to  this  ob 
jection,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  asser- 
tion on  which  it  is  grounded  is  false.^  For  these 
insects  are  produced  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
generation,  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  no  other- 
wise concerned,  than  in  hatching  the  eggs  which 
the  parent  insects  have  left  behind. 

To  conclude  this  argument ;  since  the  world 
could  not  give  being  to  itself,  nor  have  existed 
from  eternity  in  its  present  state,  ttor  fallen  into 
that  state  by  chance,  it  must  have  been  created 
in  time  by  a  supreme  mind. 

8.  Hie  existence  of  God  is  proved  by  the  /ac^, 
that  miracles  have  been  performed. 

When  men  have  performed  actions  plainly 
beyond  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  means,  of 
themselves  inadequate  to  that  end,  they  must 
have  been  assisted  by  a  power  capable  of  con- 
trolling it.  Now  it  is  plain  that  no  power  can 
controvert  the  laws  of  nature,  but  the  being  who 
made  those  laws,  and  this  being  is  God.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses 
and  our  Saviour,  by  means  of  a  mere  word,  con* 
taining  no  inherent  efficiency  to  produce  them, 
and  therefore  rendered  effectual  by  a  superior 

^  This  piainlgr  follows  from  the  acourate  toooant  of  M0ipighi  dt 
f^fWiikm  gj^  m  ovOf  in  oper.  Load*  1G87* 
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being.  Any  acts,  therefore,  proved  to  be  true 
by  credible  testimony,  and  which  are  plainly 
above  the  reach  of  natural  causey  establish  the 
existence  of  God.* 

2d.  We  proposed  to  consider  the  tmity  of 
God.'' 

1.  The  order  of  the  world  proves  there  is  but 
one  God. 

If  there  were  several  minds  engaged  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  there  should  neces- 
sarily be  a  diversity  and  irregularity  in  its  ad- 
ministration. The  absence  of  any  such  in*egu- 
larity,  therefore,  establishes  the  unity  of  God. 
In  opposition  to  this  argument,  it  is  said,  that 
since  such  divine  minds  should  be  perfect,  the 
same  thoughts  would  be  presented  to  them,  and 
thus  all  diversity  be  avoided.    But  this  concl^- 

*  This  argoment  maj  be  more  forcibly  expressed  thus: — A 
miracle  is  a  repeated  creation  ;  if,  therefore^  the  testimony  on  which 
the  miracle  rests  be  valid,  the  creation  of  things  is  admitted. 

^  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  peca- 
liarity  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  unity  when  applied  to  God.  The 
sun  is  one  in  point  of  fact,  bat  not  in  respect  of  possibility,  for 
thoagh  there  is  none  like  it  in  nature,  still  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
others.  Man  is  one  numerically,  neither  in  point  of  fact  nor  of  pos- 
sibility, since  there  not  only  may  be,  bat  actually  are,  others  of  the  same 
species.  But  God  is  one,  both  in  point  of  fact,  since  "  there  is  one 
God,  and  there  is  none  other  than  he,"  and  also  in  point  of  possi- 
bility, since  none  could  be  of  the  same  species.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Unity  or  God,  see  Bp,  Hamilton,  as  before,  nd  ITiftiW  Nm- 
tutal  Beh  1.  I.e.  8. 
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sion  is  not  certain.  It  is  true,  such  beings 
would  agree  in  things  of  a  moral  nature,  but  in 
things  which  have  no  intrinsic  moral  goodness 
attached  to  them,  they  would  be  bound  by  no 
such  obligation.  In  this  case,  their  wills  being 
free,  might  produce  different  effects. 

a.  Infinite  perfection  implies  unity. 

We  cannot  conceive  a  being  of  infinite  per- 
fection,  without  at  the  same  time  ascribing  to 
him  a  superiority  over  others.  This  superiority 
could  not  be  attained  where  there  was  a  plurality 
of  Gods  of  equal  rank  and  authority. 

8.  The  Scriptures  freqtiently  assert  the  tmity  of 
God. 

Indeed  this  was  the  leading  doctrine  of  Moses 

and  the  prophets.      Thus,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 

Lord  your  God  is  one  God."  (Deut.  tI.  4.)  "  Thou 

shalt  have  none  other  Gods  but  me."  (Exod.  xx. 

3.)    "  There  is  none  olher  God  but  me ;  besides 

me  there   is  none  else,  and  I  know  no  other." 

(Is.  xliv.  6,  8.)     In  the  New  Testament  too,  the 

,  same  doctrine  is  held  forth.    Thus,  our  Saviour 

declares,  that  eternal  life  consists  in  ^^  knowing 

the  only  true  God."   (John,  xvii.  3.)    And    the 

Apostle  urges  it  as  a  principal  motive  to  mutual 

love,  that  there  is  "  one  God,  one  Lord,  one 

faith,  one  baptism."  (Eph.  iv.  5,  6.)     Now,  we 

know  there  is  but  one  Messiah  and  one  doctrine 

delivered  by  him  :  it  therefore  follows,  there  is 

but  one  God. 
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8d.  We  proposed  to  consider  the  nature  of 
God.    For  this  purpose  we  shall  observe, 

(1.)  God  is  everlasting. 

That  God  has  existed  from  eternity,  follows 
from  his  having  been  the  first  cause  of  all  things. 
For  this  infers,  that  he  is  himself  uncaused,  and 
that  which  is  uncaused  must  be  etemaL  That 
he  will  exist  for  eveimore,  follows  from  the 
same  property.  For  the  cessation  of  his  exis- 
tence could  only  be  produced  by  the  act  of  a 
superior  being,  but  no  such  superior  being  can 
be  conceived,  as  he  could  not  have  been  created 
by  God.  As  to  the  manner  of  this  existence,  it 
must  be  necessary,  not  contingent  existence. 
For  the  latter  implies  dependence  on  another, 
whereas  all  others  were  the  eflFect  of  his  power. 
God  therefore  must  be  eternal  and  self-existent. 

(^.)  God  is  a  spirit ,  that  is^  he  is  without  body^ 
parts f  or  passions. 

For  a  contrary  supposition  would  imply  an  im* 
perfection  in  God. 

Thus  with  respect  to  the  first,  experience  . 
jshows  U6,  that  our  mind  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
under  the  con^a-ol  of  the  body.  It  certainly  has 
some  superiority  over  it,  consisting  in  the  power 
of  commanding  the  motion  of  any  part,  by  an 
act  of  the  will.  But  its  inferiority  arises  from 
this,  that  the  organs  of  the  body  must  be  pro- 
perly disposed,  else  that  motion  will  not  follow. 
Were  the  body  in  a  glorified,  and  therefore  the 
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purest  state,  it  could  only  serve  as  a  repository 
for  ideas,  or  as  an  instrument  of  local  motion. 
The  supposition,  therefore,  of  its  being  necessary  to 
God  for  either  of  these  purposes,  implies  an  im* 
perfection,  which  cannot  consist  with  the  pature 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  however, 
who  conceived  that  the  world  could  not  be  made 
from  nothing,  held  that  matter  was  eternal  and 
self-existent/  They  acknowledged  at  the  same 
time  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  mind,  but 
supposed  that  the  world  served  as  a  body  in 
which  it  dwelt.  ,^ut  this  opinion  is  liable  to 
many  objections. 

1.)  It  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  it  is  in' 
tended  to  obviate. 

For  the  giving  motion  to  matter,  is  as  much 
beyond  our  conception,  as  the  giving  existence 
to  it.    Both  require  an  equal  exertion  of  power 

*  Some  of  those  who  hold  this  opiDion,  have  conoeired  it  recon^* 
cileable  with  the  accoimt  given  bj  Moses  of  the  creation.  The  prin- 
ci{>al  argument  bj  which  thej  endeavoat  to  support  this  idea  is,  that 
the  word  M*^I2  ^^^  ^  expressing  that  creation,  does  not  necessarily 
signify  to  Moif  tout  of  nothing,  but  implies  a  pre- existent  matter* 
Now,  it  is  trae,  that  the  term  is  frequently  adopted  in  Scriptnre  to 
eomrey  a  formation  oat  of  something  previoosly  existing,  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  there  is  no  word  in  the  Hebrew  language,  strictly  meaning 
artatiom.  If,  then,  Moses  intended  to  reveal  the  doctrine  we  main- 
tain,  he  could  not  have  found  a  word  more  to  his  purpose. — See  Vol* 

hd  i$  Ver.  Relig.  I.  2.  c.  4. ;  and  in  refntotion  of  him,  StilHngfieefs 

Orig.  Sac,  B.  3.  o.  2.  sec.  8. 
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to  effect  them,  for  though  the  pre-existence  of 
matter  be  assumed,  the  creation  of  motion  out  of 
nothing  must  still  be  acknowledged. 

2.)  It  involves  a  contradiction. 

If  matter  be  eternal  and  self*existent,  it  must 
be  an  independent  being;  but  an  independent 
being  can  never  be  under  the  control  of 
another. 

8.)  It  supposes  God  to  be  a  dependent  being. 

The  idea  of  dependence,  implies,  that  there 
is  something  whose  existence  is  required,  in 
order  to  the  exercise  of  a  certain  power.  If, 
therefore,  God  cannot  create  jany  thing  except 
fron]^pre-existent  matter,  it  is  evident  he  cannot 
be  independent  of  it. 

4.)  It  changes  the  universe  into  a  detty^  and 
therefore  leads  to  atheism. 

From  seeing  the  body,  men  always  conclude 
the  existence  of  the  person.  If,  therefore,  mat- 
ter be  the  body  of  God,  it  will  naturally  be  re- 
garded as  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  This 
doctrine  then  amounts  to  atheism. 

It  is  true,  God  manifested  himself  to  the 
Jews,  under  bodily  appearances.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance only  shows  his  power  over  matter,  in 
moulding  it  so  as  to  produce  such  appearances* 
He  is  likewise  said  in  Scripture,  to  have  ears, 
eyes,  and  the  various  organs  of  the  human  body. 
But  these  expressions  are  used  in  accommoda- 
tion to  our  finite  understandings,  and  the  mean- 
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iDg  to  be  attached  to  them  is,  that  Ae  actions 
described  by  then),  are  such  as  would  be  ths 
effects  of  those  organs  among  men.  That  this  is 
the  trae  way  of  considering  the  question  appears, 
from  the  anxiety  always  evinced  to  prevent  men 
from  framing  an  image  of  the  Deity.  If  God 
were  possessed  of  a  body,  this  anxiety  would  be 
unaccountable. 

Affain,  God  has  no  parts.^ 

Parts  belong  only  to  body  ;  if  he  has  not  the 
latter,  therefore  he  cannot  have  the  former.^ 

Lastly,  God  is  without  passions. 

Passion  is  an  agitation  of  the  mind,  which 
8app<>ses  pain  to  arise  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  past,  or  anxiety,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future.  Both  produce  present  uneasiness;  an 
imperfection  which  is  evidently  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  God.    It  is  true,  that  anger 

*  Betides,  parts  imply  qaantitj  and  looalitj.  If,  therefore,  God 
had  parts,  since  he  is  imiuense  he  shoald  fill  all  space  to  the  ejc- 
dasioB  of  everything  else. — See  Wtlckmeun  in  Artieuiis, 

^  In  the  original.  Bishop  Bomet  adds  a  clause  to  that  given 
abofe,  IB  which  he  ascribes  parts  to  a  spirit,  viz. :  *<  thoaghts  dis- 
tinct from  its  being.'*  Bat  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that  these  can 
properly  be  called  parts.  Parts  are  those,  which  taken  together, 
constitute  the  whole.  But  thoughts  added  together  do  not  make  a 
spirit.  They  are  the  effSeots  of  the  power  of  thinking,  which  is 
essential  to  its  existence.  Certainly,  if  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  be  true, 
that  our  souls  are  not  always  in  a  state  of  thinking,  they  should  thus 
hs  constantly  changing  ftrom  creation  to  annihilation,  and  vice  vertd, 
aeoerding  as  the  thinking  faculty  was  suspended  or  exercised. 
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and  other  passions  are  ascribed  to  the  Deity  in 
Scripture.  But  these  expressions  -  intend  no 
more  than  this,  that  there  is  then,  in  the  provi- 
dences of  God,  a  vehemence  of  action,  which 
among  men  would  be  considered  as  the  effect  of 
the  passion  attributed  to  him. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  though 
God  is  said  to  be  a  spirit,  there  is  yet  an  infinite 
distance  between  his  nature  and  that  of  all  other 
spirits.  The  thoughts  of  the  latter  are  succes« 
sive,  and  liable  to  change,  but  God  has  all  the 
varieties  of  things  under  his  view  at  the  same 
moment.  And  here  a  distinction  may  be  made 
between  the  immanent  and  transient  acts  of  the 
Deity.  The  former,  (such  are  his  knowledge 
and  decrees,)  are  co-existent  with  his  essence ; 
the  latter,  (such  are  creation,  particular  provi- 
dence, and  miracles,)  are  the  effects  of  these,  and 
are  executed  in  a  succession  of  time. 

4th.  We  proposed  to  consider  the  attributes  of 
God. 

(1.)  He  is  a  Being  of  infinite  power. 

To  give  being  to  things  which  had  no  ex- 
istence, and  to  add  to  that  existence  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  motion  and  figure,  is  plainly  the  act 
of  omnipotence.  It  is  no  diminution  of  this 
power,  that  God  cannot  produce  results  of  their 
own  nature  impossible,  aa  to  take  from  any 
being  that  which  is  essential  to  it.  Thus,  he 
hai$  formed  matter  so  that  it  is  capable  of  various 
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figuresK  Matter,  therefore^  could  not  exist  and 
yet  be  incapable  of  such  figures.  For  then  it 
should  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time; 
since  no  substance  can  exist  without  its  essential 
properties. 

(2.)  He  is  a  Being  of  ir^fimte  wisdom.^ 
The  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  God  has  been 
divided  into  three  kinds,  according  to  its  various 
objects.^  First,  the  knowledge  of  simple  intelli- 
gence or  apprehension,  whereby  he  sees  aU  the 
possibilities  of  things,  previous  to  any  determi- 
nation in  £BLvour  of  one  more  than  another.  The 
second,  called  the  knowledge  of  vision,  whereby 
he  knows  all  things  that  have  been  in  time  past, 
all  that  now  are,  and  all  that  shall  be  hereafter. 
This  knowle<^e  arises  from  his  decrees  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  these  things.  The 
third,  called  middle  knowledge,  whereby  he  sees 
with  certainty  in  what  way  free  agents  will 
choose  to  act,  in  all  the  contingencies  in  which 
they  may  be  placed.^  Such  wisdom  as  is  here 
supposed,  is  necessary  to  the  creation  and  pre- 
servation of  the  world,  and  is  infinite  in  its  ex- 
tent \  since  there  is  no  circumstance  to  which  it 
does  not  reach. 

*  See  Skarhch  on  ProvideiKe,  c.  8.  and  ScoH*t  Ckriitian  Ltfe, 
Pirt2.  ▼.2.  p.  242. 

^  SeeTtirretin's  Inst.  Theoi.  L.  3.  Q.  13. 

^  The  existence  of  a  middle  knowledge  in  God,  has  been  denied 
by  some  writers.     Their  argaments  shall  be  considered  hereafter. 
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(8.)  He  is  a  Being  pf  infinite  goodness. 

The  goodness  of  God  abstractedly  eousidered, 
is  a  tendency  to  communicate  the  divine  per* 
fections  to  all  created  beings,  according  to  their 
several  capacities.  And  since  he  has  made  rational 
creatures  capable  of  certain  degrees  of  happiness 
and  purity,  the  perfection  of  which  he  himself 
possesses,  his  goodness  is  accordingly  exerted  in 
a  twofold  manner.  The  primary  act  of  it  con- 
sists in  proposing  to  them,  means  calculated  to 
exalt  them  to  the  rank  he  has  enabled  them  to 
attain ;  in  exciting  them  to  the  proper  use  of 
those  means,  and  aiding  their  sincere  endea- 
vours. The  secondary  act  of  his  goodness  is 
subordinate  to  the  former,  and  consists  in  ac- 
cepting their  exertions  and  continuing  to  as- 
sist them,  as  long  as  any  possibility  remains  of 
their  final  success.  Thus,  his  first  aim  is  to 
make  us,  like  himself,  good  and  happy,  for  which 
purpose  he  adopts  such  means  as  are  calculated 
to  eflfect  it. 

Lastly,  we  proposed  to  consider  the  works  of 
God.    For  this  purpose  we  shall  obsei-ve, 

1.  He  is  the  Maker  of  all  things,  both  visible 
and  invisible. 

TJiis  is  evident  from  their  original. 

We  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the 
world  to  have  existed  from  eternity.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  made  in  time  by  the  supreme 
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first  cause.  This  proof,  too,  is  not  confined  to  the 
natural  world,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  eter- 
nal succession  is  quite  as  inconsistent  with  spi- 
ritual as- with  material  substances.  God,  there- 
fore, is  the  Maker  of  all  things  both  visible  and 
innsible.* 

Analogous  to  God's  power  of  creation  out  of 
nothing,  is  his  power  of  annihilating  that  which 
already  has  existed.  This  power,  however,  has 
been  modified  by  others,  who  have  supposed  that 
all  things  have  a  natural  tendency  to  decay,  and 
would  fall  back  into  nothing,  unless  upheld  by 
his  providence.  But  according  to  this  opinion, 
the  preservation  of  the  world  should  be  an  act  of 
constant  violation  to  nature.  Besides,  it  is  in- 
conceiveable  how  any  thing  should  have  an  incli- 
nation towards  that  which  is  essentially  opposite 
to,  and  destructive  of,  it.^ 

*  Bishop  Barnet  derives  another  argument  in  proof  of  this, 
from  the  preceding  inference  ;  that  God  is  of  infinite  power,  which, 
therefore,  supposes  that  of  creation.  Bot  the  reader  will  find  that 
be  establishes  God's  omnipotence,  bjr  the  fact  of  his  having  made 
the  world.  I  have,  therefore,  omitted  this  argument,  to  avoid  a 
fallacj  which  logicians  call  a  circle* 

^  The  objections  are,  to  mj  mind,  far  from  convincing.  A  ten- 
dency to  self-preservation  is  nothing  but  animal  instinct.  If,  there- 
fore, according  to  Bishop  Burnet's  idea,  this  tendency  be  implanted 
in  material  things,  thej  thence  become  living  beings.  Besides, 
when  it  is  said  that  all  things  have  a  tendency  to  decay,  it  is  not 
meant  that  such  a  tendency  or  inclination  is  implanted  in  them  as  an 
active  living  principle.  It  is  rat|}er  a  negative  than  a  positive  qna- 
litj.    It  is  the  absence  of  a  power  of  self-preservation,  and  surely 
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2*  God  is  the  preserver  of  ail  things^  visible  and 
invisible.^ 

For,  we  find  in  am  minds  a  power  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  material  world.  Notwithstanding 
this  power,  the  latter  stUl  acts  by  general  laws, 
which  have  never  been  changed.  This  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  providence  of  God,  which  restrains 
the  one  and  preserves  the  other. 

It  is  evident  we  perceiye  in  ourselves  a  freedom 
of  acting,  and  a  power,  by  the  exertion  of  oar 
wills,  of  so  employing  the  engines  that  may  be 
invented,  as  to  alter  considerably  the  appearance 
of  the  earth,  from  the  state  in  which  it  would 
remain,  if  it  were  left  unwrought.  Thus,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  surface  of  the  earth  would 
become  a  perfect  forest ;  this,  its  cultivation  by 
'man  prevents.  In  like  manner,  the  working  of 
mines  and  fossils,  produces  great  alterations; 

God  cannot  be  said  to  act  in  violation  of  nature,  when  be  only  sap- 
plies  thii  impotency,  without  annnlliog  any  existing  qaality.  For 
my  own  part,  I  prefer  Scott's  reasoning  on  the  subject :  "  Pre- 
"  existing  matter  is  the  basis  of  our  works,  for  in  order  to  them, 
"  we  require  not  only  the  act  by  which  we  mould  matter,  bat  the 
«  matter  itself.  When,  therefore,  that  basis  is  withdrawn,  our 
"  work  oeas«s  with  it.  But  in  respect  of  God's  works,  no  such 
"  pre-existing  matter  is  necessary.  The  act  of  his  power  alone  it 
"  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest,  for  he  made  them  out  of  nothing. 
'*  If,  therefore,  that  act  of  his  power  be  withdrawn,  his  works  most 
**  fall  back  into  annihilation.**— See  Scott's  Christian  Life,  Part  2. 
T.  I.  c.  IT.  sec.  1. 

'  See  Turretm's  Inst.  Theoh  L.  0.  Q.  1. 
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the  air  being  thereby  purified  from  the  damps 
which  lay  concealed  in  those  recesses,  and  which 
is  thus  suffered  to  escape.  Thus,  then,  consider- 
able changes  are  made  in  the  natural  course  of 
things^  which  would  never  have  been  pro- 
duced were  not  the  earth  peopled  by  beings  of 
a  spiritual  and  rational  mind.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  changes,  however,  the  universe  still 
moves  by  general  appointed  laws,  which  it 
never  violates.  This  regularity  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  admitting  a  providence  which  main- 
tains the  material  world  in  its  present  motions, 
and  at  the  same  time  restrains  that  power  of  the 
human  mind  within  certain  limits.  In  the  former 
case,  this  providence  acts  in  the  preservation  of 
the  visible  world,  and  in  the  latter,  it  secures  the 
preservation  of  the  invisible  or  spiritual  world. 

Some  difficulties  have  been  stated  in  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  preservation  of  the  world,  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  consider. 

(1.)  Thai  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  Supreme 
mnd  can  have  all  things  under  its  view  at  once. 

This  difficulty  arises  from  men  applying  their 
limited  capacities  as  the  standard  by  which  to 
measure  infinite  perfection.  Even  in  ourselves, 
it  is  matter  of  wonder,  how  we  get  so  great  a 
variety  of  ideas  by  one  organ,  the  eye ;  and  how 
we  are  enabled  by  it  to  form  accurate  notions  of 
the  distances  of  objects,  by  the  angles  they  make 
with  each  other.    The  immense  assemblage  of 
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ideas  which  are  laid  up  in  our  memories,  to  be 
recalled  when  occasion  requires  them,  may  equally 
excite  our  astonishment.  And  ii  these  wonders 
take  place  in  our  finite  minds,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, that  an  infinite  Being  should  have  all  his 
ideas  under  his  view  at  the  same  moment. 

(2.)  JVe  cannot  conceive  how  the  intefferenc^ 
of  God  can  be  consistent  tenth  the  freedom  of  the 
agent. 

In  ordinary  life  we  constantly  see  one  mind 
act  upon  another.  When  a  man  expresses  an 
idea,  the  word  he  utters  causes  a  motion  in  the 
air,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  another  person's 
ear.  An  impression  is  thus  produced  on  the  brain 
of  the  latter,  by  which  he  is  enabled,  to  compre- . 
hend  the  meanuig  of  that  expression.  Now,  this 
method  is  perfectly  inconceivable,  yet  no  argu- 
ment is  deduced  from  that,  against  the  mutual 
communication  of  men.  The  same  objection, 
therefore,  of  our  inability  to  comprehend  the 
oneration  of  the  Divine  mind  upon  ours,  should 
be  no  ground  for  denying  the  existence  of  that 
operation. 

(3.)  TTiere  is  much  evil  in  this  world,  w/iich 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  God  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  remove  «7.* 

But  such  a  removal  would  be  inconsistent  with 

*  See  King  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  Bishop  Hamilton**  Esstiy 
on  the  Pttrmiasion  of  EvU  Works,  t.  2.  p.  137.  Ed.  Load.  1809., 
and  TurreMs  Inat,  Theql,  L.  6.  Q.  7.  .  * 
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the  providence  of  God  in  other  respects.  He  has 
made  some  beings  capable  of  free  action  and  of 
preferring  good^r  evil.  If,  therefore,  he  were 
to  restrain  them  from  the  commission  of  sin^  he 
should,  by  so  doing,  destroy  their  liberty. 

As  to  the  degree  to  which  God  interferes  in 
the  government  of  the  universe,  some  have  sup- 
posed he  is  the  immediate  cause  of  every  act  and 
thought.  But  it  is  a  great  objection  to  this  idea, 
that  God  should  thus  be  the  first  physical  cause 
of  all  the  evil  that  exists  in  the  world.  This 
would  destroy  all  distinctions  of  religion,  for 
men  would  conclude  that  every  thing  was  done 
without  his  direction,  when  they  saw  effects 
produced  so  opposite  to  his  nature.  It  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  at  first  endowed 
things  with  certain  properties,  and  framed  them 
80  that  they  should  continue  in  the  course  in 
which  he  originally  placed  them.  By  this  sup- 
position, all  actions  are  finally  referred  to  him 
as  their  author,  though  not  in  such  a  way  as^.tp 
make  him  the  immediate  cause  of  sin.  For  the 
properties,  from  the  direct  operation  of  which 
all  effects  flow,  were  originally  created  by  him, 
so  as  to  produce  those  effects. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  bei  ob- 
served that  we  assumed  the  existence  of  invisible 
or  immaterial  substances.*  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  demonstrate  that, 
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Uie  Soul  is  an  immaterial  substance.* 

For  its  cperatidm  cannot  arise  either  from 
matter^  or.  from  motion.^ 

(I.)  Matter  m  its  most  refined  state  shows  no 
symptoms  of  thinking* 

Thus,  when  it  has  been  attenuated  to  the  last 
degree,  as  in  air,  heat,  &c.  it  is  still  as  far  from 
evincing  thought  as  before.  "Were  such  a 
power  inherent  in  it,  we  should  expect  that  the 
more  it  was  refined,  the  nearer  it  should  approach 
towards  exhibiting  this  power. 

(2.)  Owr  intelligent  principle  can  think  of  things 
altogether  tmconnected  with  matter.  This  it  could 
riot  do  J  if  it  were  material. 

Thus  we  find  we  have  ideas  of  God,  of  the 
proportions  of  bodies,  and  other  immaterial 
things.  It  is  evident  that  such  results  would  be 
impossible,  were  the  mind  no  more  than  a  ma- 
terial principle. 

(3.)  We  find  we  have  a  freedom  of  moving 
matter  by  an  act  of  the  mind.  The  mindy  there- 
fore j  must  he  superior  to  matter. 

"  ^etiLoelce*8  Essay  on  ih»  Understanding ,  B.  6.  o.  10.  seo.  14. 
Bmlleys  Lectures,  kc.  2.  Tttrretin*s  Inst.  Theol.  v.  1.  Q.  14.  p. 
554. ;  aod  Jhoighi^s  TheoL  ser.  23. 

**  Matter  can  onlj  be  known  bj  its  properties.  These  properties 
are  figure  and  mobility.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  oper- 
ations of  the  soal  do  not  proceed  from  these  properties,  thej  mast 
be  independent  of  matter  itself. 
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JTius  we  can  move  our  limbs  merely  by  will- 
ing that  motion,  which  shews,  that  the  mind 
which  effects  this,  is  not  only  distinct  from,  but 
superior  to,  matter. 

Thought  cannot  arise  from  motion. 

For  (1)  if  thinking  consisted  in  motion^  it  would 
involve  an  absurdity, 

IS  thinking  were  inseparable  from  motion, 
every  moving  particle  should  necessarily  think. 
We  should  thus  have  as  many  thinking  princi- 
ples as  particles  in  our  body ;  which  is  a  palpable 
absurdity. 

(2.)  The  soul  should  thus  be  soon  destroyed. 

For  if  the  moving  particles  only  think,  then 
these,  by  constantly  striking  on  each  other,  should 
in  process  of  time  wear  away,  and  therefore  the 
thhiking  substance  be  at  the  same  time  dis- 
sipated. 

From  these  observations  it  follows,  that  the 

soul  acts  independently  of  body.  Hence,  it  must 
subsist  independently  of  body;  for  dependent 
existence  necessarily  implies  dependent  oper- 
ations. Since,  then,  those  operations  are  imma- 
terial, the  substance  of  the  soul  must  be  im- 
material. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  follows  from  its 
being  an  immaterial,  and  therefore  a  single  prin- 
ciple, for  mortality  consists  in  a  dissolution  of 
parts ;  whatever,  therefore,  has  no  parts,  is  im- 

02 
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mortal.*    But  the  soul  has  no  parts,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  liable  to  mortality. 

To  this  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul,  some  objections  are  alleged. 

1.  Beasts  seem  to  have  thought  and  liberty ^ 
though  to  a  small  extent.  If  matter^  then^  can  be 
capable  of  intelligence j  in  any  degree^  a  higher 
organization  of  it  might  J>e  capable  of  a  still 
greater  degree. 

But  this  objection  proceeds  on  the  supposition^ 
that  beasts  are  merely  materialy  whereas  this  is  un- 
certain.^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  beasts  may  have  an 
immaterial  principle,  though  so  much  controlled 
by  matter,  as  to  preclude  any  responsibility  from 
being  attached  to  them.  Indeed,  if  they  have 
thought  and  liberty,  they  must  have  some  such 
principle,  since  these  could  never  be  the  effects 
of  mere  matter. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  the  mind  depends  so  much 
on  the  bodyy  that  a  disease  of  the  latter  frequently 
impairs  the  memory  and  other  faculties.     The  inti- 

^  Aoj  thing  is  then  said  to  have  parts,  when  it  can  he  conceiyed 
capable  of  division  and  separation.  Now  this  cannot  be  imagined 
with  respect  to  the  soul.  Thus,  let  any  person  try  to  form  an  idea 
of  a  part  of  himself  being  in  motion,  while  another  part  is  at  rest. 
Such  a  result  he  will  (iod  to  be  impracticable.  By  the  word  himself, 
I  would  be  understood  to  mean  that  complex  idea  which  we  suppose 
to  constitute  personal  identil}.  See  Butler  s  Anal,  of  Rel.  Part  1. 
c.  l.p.  22. 

b  See  ButUr*s  Anal,  of  IteL  Part.  1.  c.  1.  p.  30. 
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macy  of  t/iis  connexion  would  seem  to  infer ^  that 
t1i£  sold  is  no  more  than  tlie  lively  parts  of  the 
bloody  called  the  animal  spirits^  and  vx/uldy  there- 
forCy  be  dissipated  by  the  destruction  of  our  bodies. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed : 

(1.)  That  the  mind  must  be  distinct  from  the 
animal  spirits. 

The  identity  of  an  individual  consists  in  his 
consciousness  that  he  is  the  same  thinking  being 
at  one  time  of  his  life,  that  he  was  some  years 
before.  Since,  therefore,  the  individual  always 
remains  the  same  person,  the  soul,  by  whose  acts 
he  is  enabled  to  judge  of  this,  must  be  likewise 
incapable  of  change.  On  the  contrary,  the  ani- 
mal spirits  are  of  such  a  subtile  nature,  that  they 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  alteration,  and  new  ones 
ever  succeeding  the  former.  These,  therefore, 
cannot  be  our  thinking  principle,  which  must  be 
free  from  such  alteration. 

(2.)  T7ie  spirits  are  tJie  organs  by  which  the 
mind  acts.  Its  operations^  therefore^  are  naturally 
effected  by  their  decay. 

Thus,  when  the  eye  is  injured,  the  power  of 
receiving  ideas  by  that  organ  is  consequently  im- 
paired. As  a  man  is  unable  to  work,  when  the 
instruments  he  uses  are  blunted  and  disordered, 
so  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty  may  be 
affected  by  any  derangement  in  our  animal  spi- 
rits y  still  the  nature  of  the  one  may  be  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  other. 
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3.  It  is  objected,  that  we  cannot  conceive  liow 
the  mind  should  give  motion  to  matter j  if  their 
substances  be  different* 

But  it  may  be  answered,  that  God  is  of  a 
different  natv/refrom  mattery  yet  he  prodtices  im- 
pressions on  it. 

It  is  certain  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme 
mind  give  motion  to  matter.  It  is  equaUy  cer- 
tain that  he  is  of  a  different  nature  from  it.  All 
but  Atheists  admit  this.  None  others,  therefore, 
can  suppose  the  preceding  objection  of  any 
weight. 

II.  We  proposed  to  consider  the  leading  doc^ 
trine  of  revealed  Religion^  The  main  doctrine 
of  revelation,  is  that  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 
With  respect  to  this,  we  assert  that, 

^  Though  this  doctrine  could  neyer  be  learned  from  the  operations 
of  reason  alone,  it  is  yet  certain,  that  a  tradition  of  it  was  very  ge- 
neral, not  only  among  the  ancient  Jews,  bat  also  among  the  heathen 
philosophers.     Thns,  the  compilers  of  the  different  targnms,  fre- 
qaently  ascribe  the  actions  of  "  God"  to  his  '*  Word."  For  instance, 
when  it  is  said,  "  God  created  the  world,"  they  add,  *'  it  was  done 
by  his  Word."     See  /er.  Targ,  in  Gen,  1.  27,  and  Targ,  Jon,  m 
Tf.  44.  24.   And  so  nniyersally  acknowledged  was  it  by  the  Platonio 
Philosophers,  that  the  primitive  Fathers  nsed  to  defend  their  tenets 
from  the  objections  alleged  against  them,  by  retorting  those  objec, 
tions  on  their  adversaries.     TertulL  in  ApoL  c,  21.   and  Euteh. 
Evang,  1.  l.o.  16. 19.      The  reader  may  consult  J)r.  AUix*s  Judg- 
fatnt  of  the  Jewish  Church,      Scoffs  Christ,  Ufe,  v.  3.  p.  15.  note, 
and  Whitby's  Comment,  on  John,  I,  S. 
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1.  The  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godheady  is  declared  in  Scripture.^ 

In  the  Old  Testament  this  doctiine  was  not 
clearly  revealed.  It  was  intimated  in  the  use  of 
the  plural  word  Elohim  being  joined  with  a  ;sin- 
gular  verb)  and  other  allusions.  But  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  these  allusions  were  not  distinct. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  it  is  plainly 
expressed.  Thus  our  Saviour  charged  his  dis- 
ciples to  go  and  ^^  make  disciples^  of  all  nations, 
^'  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
"  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.) 
Nfow,  baptism  is  the  rite  by  which  men  are  re- 
ceived into  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  and 
consequent  pardon  of  their  former  sins.  Baptism 
then,  which  contains  such  promises,  can  only  be 
offered  in  the  name  of  God.  But  we  are  bap- 
tised in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  therefore,  must  be  God.  Again,  a  name 
can  never  be  predicated  of  an  attribute,  or  of 
any  other  thing  than  a  person.  The  Father,  Son, 

^  In  order  to  discuss  this  question  folly,  we  sbonld  prove  each 
person  to  be  God  in  sabstaooe,  power,  and  etemityv  Bot  as  tbe 
divinitj  of  the  Father  has  never  been  denied,  and  that  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holj  Ghost  shall  be  considered  hereaftek-,  we  hAve  here  men- 
tioned onl  J  those  texts  which  assert  a  Trinity  of  persons  more  di* 

rectly. 

^  This  is  the  trae  meaning  of  the  word  translated  Uach,     See 

Sckkuauer  m  voc,  fiaOnrtvia. 
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and  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  must  be  distinct  per- 
sons. In  this  text,  then,  is  clearly  asserted,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. 

"  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
"  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
"  Ghost,  be  with  you."  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.)  Here  is 
prayer  addressed  to  three  different  persons,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  mark  of  inequality.  The 
absence  of  that  mark  of  inequality  proves  their 
distinct  personality,  and  the  circumstance  of  a 
prayer  being  oflFered  to  them,  infers  their  divinity. 

St.  John,  in  addressing  the  Seven  Churches, 
says :  ^^  Grace  and  peace,  from  Him  which  is, 
"  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come ;  and  from 
^^  the  seven  Spirits  which  are  before  his  throne ; 
*^  and  from  Jesus  Christ."  (Rev.  i.  4.) 

On  this  text  we  may  observe,  1.  By  Seven 
Spirits^  must  be  meant  some  person  or  persons, 
since  he  could  not  wish  for  blessings  from  an 
attribute.  2.  The  words  must  mean,  therefore, 
either  angels  or  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  cannot 
allude  to  angels,  for  their  is  no  instance  in  all 
Scripture,  of  prayer  being  addressed  to  them; 
and  particularly  in  this  book  there  are  niunerous 
authorities  against  such  a  practice.  Besides, 
they  surely  would  not  be  placed  in  order  before 
Christ.  3.  The  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  is  the 
person  intended  by  the  Seven  Spirits,  as  from 
him  all  the  various  gifts  and  spiritual  operations 
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flowed  upon  the  Church;  and  hence  may  be 
seen  the  reason  of  using  the  number  seven,  for  it 
was  in  common  use  among  the  Jews,  to  denote 
perfection  and  variety.  4.  His  being  placed  be- 
fore Christ  is  perfectly  natural,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  equality,  and  is  moreover  in  unison 
with  the  Apostle's  method,  who  was  about  to 
speak  solely  of  our  Saviour  in  the  following 
period, 

"  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
"  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
"  and  these  three  are  one."  1.  John.  v.  7.  This 
text,  if  genuine,  is  decisive.  It  has,  however, 
been  suspected  as  spurious. 

2.  This  doctrine  was  received  in  the  primitive 
Church. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Tertullian*  and 
Novatian,^  to  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  and 
Asiatic  Churches ;  that  of  Irenaeus*^  to  the  faith 
of  the  Asiatic  and  Grallican  Churches ;  and  as  to 

*  Adv.  Praxeam.  c.  31.  TertttUian  viia  a  presbjter  of  the 
Cbarch  at  Carthage.  He  wrpte  an  apology  for  the  Christians,  in 
eonaequence  of  the  persecations  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Serems.     See  Lardmr's  Worlcs,  r.  2.  p.  250.     Ed.  Lond.  1788. 

^  De  Trimt  passim,  Novatian  was  a  presbjter  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  foonder  of  a  sect  called  Novatlans.  See  Lardner^s 
Works,  y,  3.  p.  363. 

^  Ado,  Hares.  1.  1.  c.  19.  and  L  4.  c.  37.  Irenaeus  was  Bishop 
of  Ljons,  and  preached  the  Gospel  among  the  Gaols.  See  Cavers 
loots  of  Prim.  Path,  and  Lardner*s  Works,  v.  2.  p.  87. 
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the  Greek  Church,  the  excommunication  of 
Paul  of  Samosata,^  shows  their  preciseness  in 
discountenancing  any  doctrine  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  this  testimony 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
refers  to  those  ages,  in  which  there  was  no 
Christian  Emperor  to  support  it  by  his  authority, 
nor  any  general  Council  to  establish  it  by  their 
consent^  for  though  the  Council  of  Nice  made 
it  a  part  of  the  creed  to  be  received  by  the  uni- 
versal  Church,  yet  this  declaration  merely  shewed 
what  had  been  the  faith  of  the  Church  before  that 
time,''  but  was  not  the  occasion  of  introducing 
any  strange  opinions. 

*  Paul  was  Bishop  of  Antiocb.  He  held  that  the  Soo  and  Holj 
Ghost  were  mere  energies  or  powers  existing  in  God.  He  was  de- 
graded from  his  rank  in  a  Council  summoned  at  Antioch,  in  the  jear 
269.    See  MosheinCs  History y  v.  1.  cent.  3.  p.  2.  c.  5«  sec.  15. 

^  At  this  Council,  the  different  prelates  who  composed  it  pre- 
sented their  respective  creeds  for  its  consideration.  That  whieh 
was  afterwards  approved >  was  offered  bj  Eusebius,  Bishop  ofCae- 
sarea ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  in  the  preamble,  he  states,  that 
the  doctrines  contained  in  it  had  been  continually  received  in  his 
diocese,  before  his  time*     Thead,  Hist,  1*  1.  c.  12. 


ARTICLE  n. 

OP  THE  WORD,  OR  SON  OF  GOD,  WHICH 
WAS  MADE  VERY  MAN. 

THE  SON,  WHICH  IS  THE  WORD  OF  THE  FATHER,  BE- 
GOTTEN FROM  EVERLASTING  OF  THE  FATHER,  THE 
VERT  AND  ETERNAL  GOD,  OF  ONE  SUBSTANCE  WITH 
THE  FATHER,  TOOK  MAN'S  NATURE  IN  THE  WOMB 
OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  OF  HER  SUBSTANCE,  SO 
THAT  TWO  WHOLE  AND  PERFECT  NATURES,  THAT  IS, 
THE  GODHEAD  AND  MANHOOD,  WERE  JOINED  TOGE- 
THER IN  ONE  PERSON,  NEVER  TO  BE  DIVIDED, 
WHEREOF  IS  ONE  CHRIST,  VERY  GOD  AND  VERY  MAN, 
WHO  TRULY  SUFFERED,  WAS  DEAD  AND  BURIED,  TO 
RECONCILE  HIS  FATHER  TO  US,  AND  TO  BE  A  SACRI- 
FICE  NOT  ONLY  FOR  ORIGINAL  GUILT,  BUT  ALSO  FOR 
ACTUAL  SINS   OF  MEN. 

This  article  continues  the  proof  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding,  and  is  descriptive  of  the 
person  of  the  Son,  or  Word,  of  the  Father.*    It 

"  That  the  Son  of  God  is  the  same  person  with  him  who  is 
called  the  Word  of  God,  may  be  thus  shown  :  Christ  is  called  the 
Word.  In  John  i.  1.  "  The  word  was  God;"  the  Apostle  then 
proceeds  to  declare  the  incarnation  of  the  Word :  "  The  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  ns."^-(y.  14.)   Of  this  incarnate  Word 
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may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts^ 
which  contain  two  grand  doctiines : 

I.  His  divinity f  and 

II.  His  incarnation. 

I.  With  respect  to  his  divinity^  the  article 
declares,  that "  he  is  begotten  from  everlasting 
"  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of 
"  oue  substance  with  the  Father.'* 

On  these  words  it  may  be  observed,  that 
Christ  is  frequently  called  "  the  Son,"  and  "  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,"  in  Scripture.  These 
names  may  be  ascribed  to  him  in  two  senses: 
1st.  As  man ;  the  miraculous  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  the  overshadowing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  being  instead  of  a  natural  beget- 
ting, he  may  in  that  respect  be  called  the  Son 
of  God.^     2d.     As  to  his  divine  nature,  in  which  ' 

John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  been  witness. — (v.  15.)  Bat  in 
T.  30,  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  person  who  was  the  subject  of  John's 
testimony.  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  V^ord  of  God.  Again,  we  shall 
see  that  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God ;  therefore,  the  Son  is 
the  Word  of  the  Father.  In  oppobition  to  this  conclasion  it  has 
been  said,  that  the  Word  mentioned  in  John  i.  1 ,  is  not  a  person ; 
that  it  means  no  more  than  an  attribute  sabsisting  in  God.  Bat 
SQch  an  assertion  makes  the  language  of  the  Apostle  4eToid  of 
sense.  For  the  proposition,  **  An  attribute  is  God,"  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms. 

*  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  ;  therefore  that  holy 
thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.'' 
(Lake  i,  35.)  The  word  therefore  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sioD  in  the  text. 
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he  was  truly  God,  in  and  of  the  substance  of 
the  Father.*  With  respect  to  the  terms  used  in 
expressing  this  subject,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  begetting  is  a  word  that  naturally  signifies 
the  relation  between  th^  Father  and  the  Son : 
its  strict  signification  here,  however,  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  conceive ;  but  as  the  union  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
is  thus  denoted  in  Scripture,  we  are  justified  in 
adopting  the  term  from  it.**  This  begetting  too 
"Vd&from  all  eternity :  had  it  been  made  in  time, 
the  Son  must  have  been  a  mere  creature,  but  if 
he  is  truly  God,  he  must  have  been  from  ever- 
lasting.^ Lastly,  the  word  one  substance  denotes 
that  the  second  person  is  not  merely  a  creature  of 
a  pure  and  excellent  nature,  resembling  God  in 
his  perfections,  as  human  beings  ought  to  be, 
nor  that  he  was  produced  by  having  an  exist- 
ence given  him,  but  that  he  is  truly  God  as  the 
Father  is,  and  educed  from  a  substance  that  was 
eternal,  and  his  emanation  from  which  was  also 
eternal.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  these 
assertions  are  implied  in  the  proof  of  the  main 
article,  and  result  from  it  as  natural  conse- 
quences. 

*  See  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art,  2.  p.  183.  Ed.  Land.  1824. 
^See   Tvrretm*8  Jus.  TheoL  L.  13.  Q.  11.     And  Prideaux't 
Pate,  Conirov,  C.  2.  Q.  3. 

*^  "  Not  made,  nor  created,  bat  begotten.*'     A  than.  Creed, 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  that  Christ 
is  truly  and  properly  God,^ 

This  appears  from  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

1.  TTie  names  of  God, 

2.  The  operations  of  Gody 

8.  The  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  him, 
and 

4.  Divine  worship  is  required  to  be  rendered 
to  him. 

1.  l%e  names  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ. 

John  i.  1.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
^  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
"  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with 
"  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  with- 
^^  out  him  was  not  any  thing  made  which  was 
"  made."  On  this  text  it  may  be  observed : 
1.  It  proves  the  pre-eooistence  of  Christ :  for  the 
being  here  ascribed  to  him  is  antecedent  to  his 
being  made  flesh,  (v.  14.)  2.  In  the  beginning, 
must  mean  before  time,  for  it  was  before  the 
creation  of  the  world.**    Now  a  duration  before 

^  See  Scates  Christian  Lift,  Part  2.  o.  7.  sec.  1.  Cow  JHurri, 
de  Euseb,  Arian»  and  Prideaux*9  Fasc.  Cont»  C.  2.  Q.  4. 

^  That  St.  John  speaks  of  the  creation  of  the  material  world  ap- 
pears from  V.  10.  "  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  bj 
him,  and  the  world  knew  him  not."  Here  it  is  said,  that  the  world  in 
which  he  lived  and  bjr  which  he  was  rejected,  is  that  world  which 
was  made  by  him,  that  is,  manifestlj  the  material  world.  See 
Whitby  in  ham. 
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time  is  eternal.  Christ,  therefore,  must  have 
existed  from  eternity.  3.  It  is  said,  that  '^  aU 
things  were  made  hy  the  Word.^^  The  meaning  of 
this  phrase  is,  that  he  was  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  as  it  is  explained  Col.  i.  16  :  ''  By  him 
"  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and 
"  that  are  in  earth."  Now,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, God's  making  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
is  the  character  frequently  given  of  him,  to  dis* 
tinguish  him  from  idols  and  false  Gods.  Christ, 
therefore,  must  he  infinite  in  power.  4.  It  is 
said  "  the  Word  tons  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
Gody  This  text,  therefore,  plainly  asserts  the 
true  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ.*  5.  A  contrary  in- 
terpretation of  this  text  exposes  St.  John  to  the  im- 
putaiian  of  extreme  temerity.  The  enemies  of 
our  Lord's  divinity  represent  him,  as  well  as  the 
other  Apostles,  as  magnifying  Christ  in  temas 

*  In  order  to  avoid  this  conclosion,  the  following  objection  ui 
alleged  by  Sociniaos  :  in  the  second  danse,  the  word  God  is 
used  with  an  article,  (jcpo^  rov  9eov,^  and  in  the  third,  the  article  is 
wanting.  (Bio^  km  o  Xoyog,  not  o  9eof,)  Now  it  is  said,  that  no  in- 
itance  can  be  found,  in  which  Biog,  without  the  article  and  the 
predicate  of  a  proposition  signifies  the  true  God.  If  the  reader, 
howerer,  will  refer  no  farther  than  v.  18.  of  this  chapter,  he  will 
find  an  example  of  the  required  form,  Bbov  ovdei^  cuipacc  irwirore. 
"  No  man  bath  seen  God  at  any  time."  See  Pearton  on  the  Creed, 
Art  2.  p.  206.  note  :  Wardlaw*»  Unitar*  Jncap,  of  Vindic,  p.  157. 
Bowes*  Critical  Observ.  v.  4.  p.  38.  Archbishop  Laurence*s  Dis- 
tertaiion  on  the  Logos.  Griesbach  in  he.  and  Dr.  WaterUmd's  Ser- 
mons on  Me  JHvinity  of  Christ. 
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that  appear  to  import  his  being  the  true  God, 
while  they  suppose  they  had  in  these  another 
and  a  far  different  sense,  which  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  criticism  can  scarcely  make  them  bear. 
Such  dealing  would  be  considered  unfair  and 
dishonest  even  in  common  writers.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  imputed  to  the  inspired  evange- 
lists. 6.  This  interpretation  also  is  confirmed 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  St.  John 
wrote  his  Gospel.  There  were  three  ranks  of 
persons  at  this  time,  into  whose  hands  his  Gos- 
pel would  be  likely  to  fall,  and  whose  prejudices 
therefore  he  was  particularly  called  on  to  regard. 
These  were  the  Jews,  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
Ebionites  and  Cerinthians.  The  Jews  were  re- 
knarkable  for  their  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  Is  it 
likely  then,  that  St.  John  would  have  begun  his 
Gospel  with  an  assertion  that  implied  the  divi- 
nity of  a  mere  man,  if  this  were  not  strictly 
true  ?  The  Gentiles  were  inclined  to  Polytheism. 
Would  St.  John  then  even  in  appearance  have 
encouraged  this  inclination,  by  asserting  the 
existence  of  a  subordinate  Deity,  in  contradic- 
tion loo,  to  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  which 
expressly  discountenances  the  worshipping  of 
saints  or  angels.?    The  Ebionites*   and  Cerin- 

*  The  Bbionites  and  Cerinthians  were  heretics  of  the  Ist  cen- 
tarj.  Their  opinions  may  be  found  in  Lardner*s  Works,  v.  2. 
p.  307.  and  y,  9.  p.  325. 
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thians  denied  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  Would 
Si.  John  then  have  written  by  inspiration  on 
this  very  subject,*  and  avowedly  declared  his 
opposition  to  their  doctrine,  while  in  reality  he 
never  intended  that  opposition?  Even  among 
ordinary  writers,  controversy  superinduces  cau- 
tion. Men  who  on  common  occasions  may  give 
way  to  carelessness  of  style,  will  correct  that 
carelessness  when  the  subject  of  discussion  is 
matter  of  dispute.  Yet  the  supposition  of  our 
adversaries  would  deny  even  such  worldly  pru- 
dence to  the  writer  of  this  Grospel,  and  impute 
to  him  a  degree  of  heedlessness,  of  which  mere 
uninspired  authors  are  seldom  guilty. 

The  same  truth  is  declared  in  Phil.  ii.  6. 
"  He  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
"  robbery  to  be  equal  vrith  God,  but  made  him- 
^*  self  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
^'  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like- 
^  ness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
^^  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obe- 
"  dient  unto  death.  Wherefore  God  also  hath 
"highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
"  which  is  above  every  name."    On  this  text  it 

*  It  has  been  generallj-  supposed,  that  St.  John  wrote  bis  Gos- 
pel for  the  purpose  of  confating  these  heretics.  See  Michaelis 
ItUrod.  to  N.  T.  ▼.  3.  Part  I.e.  7.  sec.  3.  Ed,  Marsh.  Comb. 
1801.  Dr.  Lardner,  boweyer,  makes  a  contrary  assertion. — See 
Works,  V.  6.  p.  21 1,  and  v.  4.  p.  22(i. 
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taay  be  observed :  I.  It  proves  his  pre-existence. 
For  he  was  in  the  form  of  God  before  he  took  on 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  in  the  same  way  as 
he  humbled  himseli  before  he  became  exalted. 
His  existence  is  represented  as  antecedent  to  his 
humiliation,  as  the  latter  was  rewarded  by  his 
exaltation.  2.  It  proves  the  dignity  of  his  person 
in  that  pre-eanstent  state.  For  in  the  preceding 
verses,  the  Apostle  is  exhorting  Christians  to 
humility,  and  supports  his  exhortation  by  an 
argument  drawn  from  our  Saviour's  example. 
He  begins  with  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and 
shows  that  notwithstanding  it,  he  yet  laid  it 
aside,  for  which  he  had  been  rewarded  by  God. 
It  was  this  which  put  the  value  on  his  humilia- 
tion, and  entitled  him  to  the  possession  of  his 
glory.  3.  ITiat  dignity  consisted  in  his  being 
truly  God,^  For  it  is  said,  "  he  was  in  the  form 
of  God,"  which  is  set  in  opposition  to  his  "  be- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  servant,"  (in  both  which 
phrases  the  same  word  is  used  to  denote  for^,) 
Now  he  was  really  a  servant,  for  he  was  obe- 
dient to  his  parents,  and  submitted  to  the  autho- 
>rity  of  the  Romans,  of  Herod,  and  of  the  San- 
hedrim. The  parallel  phrase,  therefore,  "  he 
was  in  the  form  of  God,"  must  import  that  he 

*  The  strength  of  this  passage  is  considerably  increased  bj  a 
literal  translation :  **  He  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  taking  on 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men." 
See  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  2.  p.  207.  and  Whitby  in  /or. 
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was  really  Grod.  But  further,  it  is  said,  that  ^'  he 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  (or  to  be  held 
eqaal)  with  God."*  Now  this  could  not  be  true 
of  any  subordinate  Deity.  Christ,  therefore, 
must  be  the  true  God.  4.  Sociniau  writers  ex- 
plain the  words  "  in  the  form  of  God,"^  as  sig- 
nifying ^^  One  acting  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
'^  performing  miracles  in  support  of  his  mis- 
"  sion."  They  also  explain  the  words,  "  he 
thought  it  not  robbery,"  as  signifying  "  he  did 
"  not  vehemently  desire  to  be  held  equal  with 
"  God."  But  according  to  this  interpretation, 
St  Paul  is  supposed  to  treat  of  one  of  the 
most  sacred  doctrines  in  a  pompous  and  unused 
rhetoric.  And  farther,  it  would  destroy  the 
Apostle's  argument.  For  no  example  of  humi- 
lity could  be  deduced  from  Christ's  conduct,  if 
being  a  mere  man,  he  did  not  aspire  at  an 
equality  with  God.  Such  an  attempt  occa- 
sioned the  overthrow  of  Lucifer,  and  could 
only  be  the  effect  of  blasphemy  and  pride.^ 

Again,  he  is  called  God  in  Acts  xx.  28. 
^  Feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  he  hath  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood."^ 

*  See  Turrtiin't  Insi.  Theol  h.  3.  Q.  28. 
^  See  B€Ukam's  Epist.  of  St.  Paul  in  he. 

^  See  Sekhutner  in  verb,  vctviaatv,  and  MidtUeton  on  the  Doc- 
trim  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  587. 

*  If  the  reader  desire  farther  information  on  these  texts,  he  maj 
refer  to  the  commentators  who  have  written    expressly  on  them. 
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1  John  V.  20.  "  He  is  the  tnie  God  and  eter- 
nal life."  Here  our  Lord  is  emphatically  called 
the  true  God^ 

Tit.  ii.  13.  "  Looking  for  the  glorious  appear- 
"  ing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
"  Christ."     He  is  here  styled  the  great  God. 

Jam.  ii.  1.  '^  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord  of  glory."  Here  we  find  him  called  the 
Ij)rd  of  glory. 

Rev.  i.  8.  •*  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  he- 
"  ginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which 
"  is,  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the 
"  Almighty."  On  this  text  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  the  word  rendered  the  Lord^  is  that 
by  which  the  Septuagint  interpreters  translate 
the  name  Jehovdh^  when  it  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Now  this  version  was  in  high  esti- 
mation among  the  Jews  and  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  suppose  such  a 
uniformity  of  style  could  exist,  unless  the  per- 
son thus  designated  were  truly  God. 

as  Whitby,  Doddridgre,  Scott,  Critici  Sacri,  Poole's  Synopsis  and 
Bloom  field's  Annotations. 

*  Socinlans  say  this  clause  does  not  refer  to  Christ.  Independent 
of  other  objections,  however,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  St.  John's 
writings  the  title,  **  eternal  life,"  is  never  applied  to  the  Father, 
though  frequently  to  the  Son.  Compare  John  i.  4.  and  xi.  25.  with  1 
Jo.  i.  2.  and  v.  11. — See  Turretins  Jnst.  Tkeol.  L.  3.  Q.  28.  sec.  8. 

^  The  name  Jehovah  is  always  rendered  by  KvpiOQ,  the  term  here 
and  elsewhere  applied  to  Christ 
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2.  The  operations  of  God  are  ascribed  to 
Christ. 

Thus,  (1)  Creation  is  ascribed  to  him.  Col.  i. 
16.  "  By  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in 
^^  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  in- 
"  visible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
"  or  principalities,  or  powers.  All  things  were 
"  created  by  him,  and  for  him."* 

(2.)  The  preservation  of  the  world  is  ascribed 
to  him.     Col.  i.  17.  "  By  him  all  things  consist." 

(3.)  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Matt.  ix.  6.  "  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins."  And  when  this  power 
was  gainsaid,  he  instantly  proved  the  justness  of 
his  claim  to  it,  by  the  performance  of  a  miracu- 
lous cure. 

(4.)  The  sending  of  God's  Spirit  is  ascribed  to 
him.  John,  xv.  26.  "  Whom  (the  Comforter)  I 
"  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
"  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the 
"  Father." 

(5.)  The  act  of  giving  eternal  life  is  ascribed  to 
him.    Jo.  X.  27.  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and 

*  Socinian  writers  bave  interpreted  this  text  as  relating  to  the 
creation  of  the  moral  worlds  by  the  regenerating  ioflaence  of  the 
new  dispensation  introduced  by  Christ.  But  it  is  eyidenti  that  the 
creation  alladf.d  to  in  the  text,  extends  to  objects,  such  as  the  an- 
gelic race,  which  are  incapable  of  a  spiritual  regeneration. — See 
Pearson f  Art.  2.  p.  19G. 
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"  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me,  and  I  give 
"  unto  them  eternal  life." 

(6.)  The  act  of  raising  the  dead  is  ascribed  to 
him,  Jo.  vi.  40.  "  Every  one  that  seeth  the  Son, 
^^  and  belie  veth  on  him,  shall  have  everlasting  life, 
"  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." 

3.  The  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ 
(1.)  Eternity.    Rev.  i,  8.  "  He  is  called  "  the 
first  and  the  last." 

(2.)  Omnipotence.  Rev.  i.  8.  "He  is  called 
the  Almighty." 

(3.)  Omniscience.^  ^  Matt.  xi.  27.  "  No  man 
"  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father,  neither 
"  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son." 
And  in  John,  ii.  25.  He  is  said  to  have  "  known 
what  was  in  man." 

(4.)  Omnipresence.  Matt,  xviii.  20.  "  Where 
"  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  in  my  name, 
"  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

4.  Divine  taorship  is  required  to  be  rendered  to 
Christ. 

This  argument  may  be  thus  stated :  No  being 

^  In  Rev.  ii.  28,  this  attribute  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  a  peco- 
liarly  striking  manner  :  "  I  am  he  which  searoheth  the  reins  and  the 
heart.*'  Now  in  Jer.  xvii.  10,  God  had  assumed  this  attribute  as 
his  incommunicable  property  :  *'  I,  the  Lord,  search  the  heart,  I  try. 
the  reins."  The  language  then  of  Christ  is  remarkable  :  not  simply, 
I  have  this  attribute,  but  I  am  he,  I  nm  that  true  God  who  has  ap- 
propriated it  to  himself.— See  Wardlam's  Soc.  incap,  of  Virndk. 
p.  213. 
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but  the  true  God  can  be  the  proper  object  of  our 
adoration.    But  Christ  is   proposed  to  us    in 
Scripture,  as  the  object  of  our  worship.    Christ, 
therefore,  must  be  the  true  God.    In  proof  of  the 
former  assertion,  it  may  be  observed,  1.  The  idea 
of  prayer  implies  this.    For  it  is  an  act  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  acknowledge  our  dependence 
on  God,  and  entreat  a    continuance  of  those 
blessings   we  expect  to  derive  only  from  his 
goodness.     2.  The  worship  of  one  God  is  expressly 
commanded  in  the  Old  Testament,    In  fact,  the 
whole  design  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  was  to 
banish  all  idolatry  from  among  the  Jews,  and  to 
impress  them  with  the  idea  of  one  God,  and  one 
object  of  worship.    The  manner  too  in  which 
the  commands  given  for  this  purpose  were  ex- 
pressed, confirms  this  conclusion.    For  it  is  not 
said  that  they  should  not  worship  any  as  God, 
till  they  received  further  orders  to  this  effect. 
There  is  no  reserve  for  any  such  time.    The  con- 
ditions on  which   the  commands  are  founded, 
are  the  unity  of  God's  essence,  and  his  jealousy 
in  not  giving  his  honour  to  another;  and,  as 
these  conditions  are  universal  and  immutable, 
the  command,  likewise,  must  be  eternally  obli- 
gatory.    3.  I%e  same  doctrine  is  inculcated  in  the 
New  Testament.    Christ,  when  tempted  of  the 
Devil,  answered,  *^  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  (Matt. 
iv.  10.)    Indeed  the  Christian  faith  is  calculated 
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to  raise  men's  ideas  of  God  and  of  religion  to  a 
greater  degree  of  purity  and  sublimity,  than  the 
Mosaieal  dispensation  could  possibly  have  done. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that  in  the 
chief  design  of  Revelation,  which  was  the  bring- 
ing men  from  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God,  it  should  so  far  contradict  its  own  de- 
sign, as  to  extend  that  worship  to  a  creature. 

It  now  remains  to  be  proved,  that  Christ  is 
proposed  to  us  as  the  object  of  our  worship.^  In 
1  Thess.  iii.  11,  12,  we  find  prayer  oflFered  di- 
rectly to  Christ  by  St.  Paul.  "  God  himself  and 
"  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct 
"  our  way  unto  you,  and  the  Lord  make  you  to 
"  increase  and  abound  in  love  one  towards  ano- 
"  ther,  and  towards  all  men."     Similar  prayers 

'  It  tnaj  be  observed,  that  amoog  tbe  various  sects  which  denj 
the  divioitj  of  Cbrist>  there  is  a  varietj  of  opinions  relative  to  his 
title  to  worship.  Socinas  and  his  immediate  followers,  held  Christ 
to  be  no  more  than  a  prophet  of  superior  rank ;  yet,  as  tbej  be- 
lieved he  was  exalted  bj  God  to  the  office  of  judge  and  governor  of 
the  world,  they  therefore  admitted  his  claim  to  appropriate  worship. 
Modern  Sociuians,  however,  or  as  tbej  call  themselves,  Unitariiois* 
deny  him  all  kind  of  adoration  ^  and  the  Arians,  on  the  other  hand* 
who  conceive  him  to  be  of  a  created,  yet  divine  natare,  pay  him 
homage  proportioned  to  this  opinion.  For  the  history  of  the  Arians, 
See  Mosheim,  v.  1.  Cent.  4.  Part  2.  c.  5.  sec.  10.,  and  of  the  Sooinianf, 
y.  4.  sec.  3.  Part  2.  c.  4.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Sociniaos 
on  this  point,  see  Caiech,  EccUts,  Polun,  p.  165.  That  of  the 
moderns  may  be  found  in  Belsham*s  Letters  to  the  liiahop  of  London, 
Let.  1.  Edit,  Lond,  1815, 
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likewise  occur  in  the  conclusions  of  all  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  Again,  in  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  prayer  is 
offered  solely  and  directly  to  Christ  by  the 
Apostle :  "  For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord 
thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from  me.''  Again, 
in  Phil.  ii.  10,  it  is  said,  ^^  At  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  shall  bow."  And  in  Rev.  v.  8,  "  All 
the  hosts  of  heaven"  are  represented  as  falling 
down  before  him  and  worshiping  him,  ^^  as  they 
worship  the  Father."  But  the  clearest  proof  is 
famished  by  the  example  of  Stephen.  "  He,"  in 
his  dying  moments,  *^  called  upon  God^  and  said, 
*'  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,  and  he  Ipieeled 
"  down  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay 
"  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  (Acts,  vii.  59.) 
On  this  text  it  may  be  observed,  1.  It  contains 
2i  direct  prayer  to  Christ.  2.  The  words  in 
which  this  prayer  was  expressed,  are  nearly  the 
same  with  those  used  by  our  Lord  in  addressing 
his  Father  on  the  cross.  If,  therefore,  Christ  be 
not  truly  God,  this  protomartyr  died  in  two  acts 
which  are  not  only  idolatrous  but  also  blas- 
phemous.^ 

*  To  «yoid  the  evident  force  of  Stephen*s  example,  a  moderu 
UutBrian  has  bad  the  hardihood  to  ascribe  this  prajer  to  the  agi- 
tatiott  of  Stephen's  mind  at  the  time  he  made  it :  or  in  plainer  terms, 
tUs  famous  martjr  wa«s  not  in  his, senses,  and  can  therefore  famish 
m  with  no  proper  precedent. — See  Lfndsey*s  Second  Address  to  the 
SimiemUo/the  two  Universities,  p.  104.     Now,  it  is  most  remarka- 
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There  have  been  some  heretics,  however,  who 
have  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  have  still 
acknowledged  the  propriety  of  worshiping  him. 
To  render  the  foregoing  argument,   therefore, 
perfectly  conclusive,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
worship  be  rendered  to  Christ,  it  must  be  due  to 
him,  either  because  he  is  truly  God,  or,  because 
he  is  a  person  of  such  high  and  exalted  dignity, 
that  God  has,  upon  that  consideration,  appointed 
this  worship  to  be  paid  to  him.     If  the  latter 
hypothesis  be  assumed,  it  may  also  be  resolved 
into  two :  that  this  privilege  was  bestowed  on 
him,  either  because  he  was  of  a  very  sublime 
order  by  nature,  as  some  angelical  being,  or  be- 
cause he  was  a  prophet  inspired  and  exalted  in 
a  particular  manner  beyond  all  others.     One  of 
these  must  be  chosen  by  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve him  to  be  truly  God,  and  indeed  the  former 
is  held  by  the  Arians,  and  the  latter  by  the  So- 
cinians.    For  though  the  Arians  pretend  to  con- 
sider Christ  as  a   subordinate*  Deity,  still  as 
they  suppose  him  to  have  been  made  in  time, 
their  opinion  amounts  merely  to  the  assertion 

ble,  that  Stephen  is  expressly  declared  "  to  be  fall  of  the  Holj 
Ghost,"  (f.  55,)  at  the  time  alladed  to.  Bat  of  course  this 
circamstance  was  not  worthj  of  a  Unitarian's  rational  iuTesti- 
gation. 

^  Dr.  Waterland  sajs,  **  they  consider  him  as  God,  another 
God,  an  inferior  God,  an  infinitely  inferior.'* — See  Works,  v.  2. 
ser.  1.  p.  9.  Ed,  Bp.  ofLandaff,  Oxford,  1823. 
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that  he  is  a  creature  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  which 
is  precisely  the  idea  the  Scripture  gives  us  of 
angels.      On  the  other  hand,  Artemon,  Paul, 
Fhotinus,    and  the   Socinians   of  later    times, 
ascribe  the  dignity  of  Christ  to  his  prophetic 
character.     Now,   both  these  suppositions  are 
manifestly  false.     1.  Christ  was  not  of  an  an- 
gelic  order.    In  Heb.  i.  4,  et  seq.  the  Apostle  not 
only  prefers  him  to  angels,  but  sets  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  them,  as  one  of  a  quite  different  order : 
"  He  was  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels, 
"  as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  ex- 
"  cellent  name   than   they.     For  unto  which  of 
^'  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time.  Thou  art  my 
"  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.      And 
^'  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first  begotten 
"  into  the  world,  he  saith.  Let  all  the  angels  of 
'^  God  worship  him.    And  of  the  angels  he  saith, 
^^  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  minis- 
"  ters  a  flame  of  fire."    Thus  we  see  that  he  is 
called  a  Son  when  they  are  no  more  than  minis- 
ters; and  is,  moreover,   appointed  to  be  wor- 
shiped by  them.     Such  language  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  Arian  hypothesis.    Again, 
Heb.  ii.  16,  it  is  said,  "  He  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of 
Abraham."    This  assertion  would  be  devoid  of 
meaning  had  he  previously  been  of  the  order  of 
angels.     2.  Christ  is  not  honoured,  merely  in  the 
character  of  an  eminent  prophet.      Moses  was 
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considered  by  the  Jews  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
prophets  of  God.  Yet  the  Apostle  states  the 
difference  between  him  and  Christ  to  be  as  g^eat 
as  exists  "  between  a  servant  and  a  son,"  "  one 
who  built  the  house,  and  the  house  itself,"  (Heb* 
iii.  4, 6,)  thus  placing  him  altogether  in  a  different 
rank,  even  from  the  most  exalted  prophet.* 
Such  language  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the 
Socinian  hypothesis.  Since,  therefore,  we  have 
seen  that  worship  is  to  be  rendered  to  Christ, 
and  that  this  worship  is  not  due  to  him,  merely 
because  he  was  of  an  eminent  rank  either  by 
nature  or  by  office,  it  follows,  that  it  is  due  to 
his  divine  nature  alone. 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  increased  by 
the  fact,  that  the  Jewish  people  never  thought 
of  accusing  the  Christians  of  idolatry.  They 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  worship 
offered  to  Christ;  they  hated  his  religion  and 
persecuted  his  followers :  they  invented  every 
calumny  that  could  be  imagined  to  injure  the 
character  of  that  religion;  they  abhorred  even 
an  approach  to  the  worship  of  any  but  the  true 
God;  still,  notwithstanding  all  these  circum- 
stances, they  never  cast  upon  the  Gospel  the  im- 

^  Oar  Saviour  has  declared,  that  **  among  those  that  are  born  of 
women,  there  is  not  a  greater  prophet  than  John  the  Baptist." 
(Luke,  vii.  28.)  Yet  **  he  was  not  worthy  even  to  unloose  the 
shoe's  latcbet*'  of  the  Son  of  God.  John,  i.  27. 
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putation  of  encouraging  idolatry,  an  im- 
putation  which  could  not  have  failed  to  gratify 
their  feelings  of  hostility  to  it,  and  which  could 
not  have  escaped  them,  were  they  in  the  daily 
habit  of  seeing  Christians  offering  worship  to  a 
mortal.  And  that  the  Jews  were  silent  on  this 
subject,  appears  from  the  silence  of  the  Apostles. 
The  latter,  we  find,  concealing  none  of  the  ob- 
jections alleged  against  Christianity,  but  al- 
ways meeting  them  in  the  most  open  and  satis- 
factory manner.  Their  not  having  mentioned 
this  objection,  therefore,  is  a  certain  proof  that 
it  never  was  offered. 

Since,  then,  the  Jews  received  this  doctrine 
without  opposition,  it  follows,  that  it  must  have 
been  in  accordance  with  their  former  sentiments. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  these 
sentiments.  We  find  it  frequently  asserted,  that 
Grod  dwelt  in  the  cloud  of  glory  which  conducted 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  Thus,  in  Ex.  xvi.  9, 
'^  the  Lord  said,  lo,  I  come  imto  thee  in  a  thick 
cloud."  And  (in  c.xiii*  21,)  "  the  Lord  went  be- 
fore them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud."  This 
person  then  who  led  them  through  the  wilder- 
ness was  a  divine  person,  yet  that  he  was  distinct 
from  the  Lord  God  who  spake  to  Moses,  appears 
from  these  words :  ^^  Behold,  I  send  an  angel  be- 
"  fore  thee  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  arid  to  bring 
"  thee  unto  the  place  which  I  have  prepared. 
"  Beware  of  him  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke 
^  him  not,  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  trans- 
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"  gressions,  for  my  name  is  in  iim."  (Ex.  xxiii 
20,  21.)  This  text  is  supposed  by  the  Jewish 
rabbins*  to  allude  to  "  the  Angel,  the  Redeemer, 
or  an  uncreated  angel,  in  whom  Jehovah  dwelt." 
They  were  therefore  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
(divine  person  distinct  from  God  the  Father. 
Again,  it  was  a  well  known  prophecy  among 
the  Jews,  that  *^  the  glory  of  the  second  temple 
should  exceed  the  glory  of  the  first."  (Hag.  iL 
7.)  Now  the  glory  of  the  first  temple  consisted 
in  the  inhabitation  of  the  divine  presence  among 
them.  They  were,  therefore,  not  unprepared  for 
the  doctrine  of  a  similar  habitation  of  God  in  a 
creature.  It  is  true  they  denied  that  Christ  was 
that  person,  but  still  if  this  were  once  acknow- 
ledged, there  was  nothing  repugnant  to  their 
former  notions,  in  his  being  honoured  with  di- 
vine worship.  The  conclusion  to  be  derived 
from  these  circumstances  is  evident.  The  Jews 
knew  that  Christ  received  divine  homage  from 
his  followers,  yet  they  never  objected  to  it 
They  held  that  there  was  a  person  distinct  from 
God  the  Father,  to  whom  such  homage  was  due. 
Their  silence,  therefore,  can  only  be  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  that  Christ  was  declared  to  be 
that  divine  person. 

II.  The  article  asserts,   the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation, 

*  See  Ambrost  in  he,  et  Curtwright  tM  Critids  Saeris„ 
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The  various  parts  of  this  doctrine  may  be 
satisfactorily  established  by  the  following  me- 
thod: 

1.  The  article  describes  the  manner  of  Chris fs 
Incarnation :  '^  He  took  man's  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  of  her  substance." 

2.  It  declares  the  riaiwre  thereby  assttmed: 
^^Two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is,  the 
^'  Godhead  and  Manhood  were  joined  together 
**  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided." 

3.  It  describes  the  sufferings  endured  in  that 
tkaracier :  "  He  truly  suffered,  was  dead,  and 
buried." 

4.  It  states  the  design  of  that  Incarnation: 
^^  To  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sa* 
^'  ciifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for 
^'  the  actual  sins  of  men." 

1,  As  to  the  manner  (rf  Christ's' Incarnation. 

This  requires  little  proof;  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
lore,  particularly  the  1st  Chapter  of  Luke^  are 
so  express,  that  nothing  but  wild  extra.vagance 
can  withstand  them.  '^  Christ,"  says  the  Apos- 
tle, "  was  made  like  unto  his  brethren."  Heb. 
ii.  27.  He  is  frequently,  too,  called  the  Son  of 
David,  a  title  which  could  not  be  applied  to  him 
if  his  body  were  not  formed  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature.*    At  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 

*  This  M  particularly  expressed  iu  c.  1.  v.  3G.     *'  Behold,  thy 
<oaiia  Elizabeth,  she  hatli  td$9  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age/'  The 
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however,  a  sect  of  the  Anabaptists*  ventured  to 
deny  this,  and  asserted  that  Christ  had  only 
passed  through  Mary  as  through  a  canal ;  but 
this  absurdity  soon  became  extinct. 
2.  As  to  the  nature  thereby  assumed.^ 
lliough  we  cannot  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ,  yet 
we  may  be  assisted  in  our  conception,  by  consider- 
ing that  there  is  a  material  and  a  spiritual  nature 
in  man,  which  yet  constitute  but  one  individual. 
The  matter  of  which  the  body  is  composed  does 
not  subsist  by  itself,  nor  is  it  under  all  those  laws 
of  motion  to  which  it  would  be  subject,  were  it 
mere  inanimated  matter;  but  by  the  indwelling 
and  actuation  of  the  soul,  it  has  another  spring 
within  it,  and  another  course  of  operations. 
Thus,  too,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
human  nature  was  entire,  and  acted  according 
to  its  own  character.  Yet  there  was  such  an 
union  of  the  Eternal  Word  with  it,  as  gave  rise 
to  the  application  of  appropriate  terms.  We  find 
men  called  tall  or  healthy  from  the  state  of  theiv 

word  aiao,  plain!?  shows  that  Marj's  offspring  was  t«  undergo  the 
same  natural  iooreases  as  Elizabeth's. 

*  A  g^eat  number  of  this  sect  came  OTer  from  Germany  to.  Eng- 
land about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  under  Edward  VI.  See 
Strype*t  Eccles.  Mem.  v.  2.  p.  1 .  c.  9.  p.  1 07.  Ed.  Oxford,  1822; 
Their  opinions,  and  the  confutation  of  them,  may  be  found  in  £mI- 
UngeTf  adv,  Anahapi*  * 

»  See  FUld  of  lU  Church,  1.  5.  o.  12. 
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bodies,  and  learned  or  good  from  the  qualities 
of  the  mind ;  and  by  our  ideas  of  what  is  mate* 
rial  and  spiritual,  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
between  those  descriptions  that  belong  to  the 
former  or  to  the  latter.  So,  too,  the  different 
apprehensions  that  we  have  of  what  is  created 
and  uncreated,  must  be  our  thread  to  guide  us 
into  the  resolution  of  those  various  expressions 
that  occur  in  Scripture  concerning  Christ. 

That  Christ  had  his  perfect  Godhead^  after 
his  incarnation  appears  from  several  texts.  Thus, 
"  his  gloiy  was  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God."  (John,  i.  14.)  "  God  is  said  to 
"  have  purchased  his  Church  with  his  own 
blood."  (Acts,  XX.  28.)  That  he  had  a  perfect 
manlwod^  is  equally  manifest.  Thus,  "  the  Word 
was  made  flesh."  (John,  i.  14.)  He  is  called 
"  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,"  (Heb.  vii.  26,) 
and  is  said  to  have  died,  risen,  and  ascended  up 
into  heaven.   These  texts  at  the  same  time  show 

*  This  was  denied  bj  the  sect  of  the  EutjchianSi  in  the  fifth 
ceitory,  who  held,  that  after  his  incarnation,  Christ  had  but  one 
oatore,  formed  from  the  compounding  or  confusion  of  the  divine  and 
homan  into  one.  Thej  were  condemned  in  the  Conncil  of  Chalcedon, 
in  451.     See  Mosheim's  HUt,  v.  1.  cent.  5.  Part,  2.  c.  5.  sec.  13. 

^  This  was  denied  bj  two  different  sects.  The  Arian^  and  En- 
nomians  held  that  Christ  had  no  part  of  the  human  nature,  except 
loerelj  the  flesh ;  but  that  the  soul  was  supplied  bj  the  indwelling 
•f  the  Word.  The  Apollinarlans  distinguished  man  into  three  parts, 
the  bodj,  the  sensitive  soul,  and  the  rational  sonl.  The  two  former 
^rts  they  said  Christ  possessed,  but  the  Word  was  substituted  in 
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that  the  two  natures*  were  united  in  one  person^ 
for  the  different  titles  are  predicated  of  the  same 
individual  Christ,  and,  therefore,  pix)ve  his  iden- 
tity.** Indeed,  this  was  never  denied  by  any  but 
Nestorius,  who  considered  it  improper  to  call 
Mary  "  the  Mother  of  God,"  and  only  allowed 
her  to  .be  styled,  "  the  Mother  of  Him  that  was 
God."  As  to  the  heresy  which  took  its  rise  from 
him,  perhaps  it  originated  in  confusion  of  terms, 

the  place  of  the  latter.  See  MosheinCs  Hist,  v.  1.  oeot.  4.  Part.  2« 
c.  5.,  and  Pearson,  Art,  3.  p.  270.  note.  Itmaj  be  obserTed,  that 
the  former  of  these  opinions  is  refated  hy  all  those  passasres  in  Scrip- 
tare  which  ascribe  to  Christ  the  feelings  of  oor  nature,  sncb  as  pitj, 
sorrow,  &c.  The  latter  is  also  refated  by  Lake,  ii.  52  :  '*  Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom  and  stature."  An  increase  in  wisdom  plainly 
proves  a  gradual  development  of  mental  facalties,  which  can  only  be- 
long to  one  of  the  sons  of  men. 

'  The  union  of  the  two  natures  is  thus  described  by  the  judicibns 
Hooker :  "  Of  the  (wo  natures,  there  is  a  co-operation  often,  an 
"  association  always,  but  never  any  mutual  participation  whereby 
"  the  properties  of  the  one  are  infused  into  the  other.'*  ,  EccUs,  Pol* 
1.  5.  sec.  61. 

^  See  Mosht%m*s  Hist.  v.  1.  cent.  5.  Part.  2.  c.  5.  sec.  6.  The 
heresies  now  mentioned,  are  respectively  alluded  to  in  the'Athaoasian 
Creed.  The  Apollinarian  and  Arian  doctrine  is  rejected  in  these 
words  :  '*  Perfect  God  and  perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  ha- 
man  flesh  subsisting.''  The  Nestorian,  in  these  words  :  "  Althoagb 
he  be  God  and  Man,  yet  he  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ."  The  En- 
tychian,  in  these :  *'  One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into 
desh.''  I  am  aware  that  this  creed  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
written  before  the  Eutychian  controversy ;  but  even  if  the  suppo- 
iition  be  true,  the  force  of  the  application  is  not  impaired. 
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and  the  doctrine  of  two  persons  was  probably 
rather  ascribed  to  him  as  a  consequence  o(  his 
other  opinion,  than  held  by  him  as  an  article  of 
&ith.  The  design  of  the  Church  in  thus  expli- 
citly stating  that  Christ  had  one  person,  was  to 
distinguish  the  nature  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Grodhead  in  him,  from  all  prophetical  inspi- 
lations.  Thus,  though  the  Mosaical  degree  of 
prophecy  was  far  the  most  eminent,  yet  we  have 
seen  that  Christ  is  placed  in  a  rank  quite  supe* 
rior  to  Moses.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  God 
is  said  to  have  spoken  to  him,  and  to  have  ap- 
peared to  him ;  but  he  was  ever  with  Christ,  and 
"  gave  him  the  Spirit  without  measure." 

Lastly,  these  natures  shall  never  he  separated. 
Thiis,  in  Rev.  v.  13.,  the  characters  of  blessing, 
honour,  and  gloiy,  are  represented  as  offered  "  to 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."  There  is  a  text, 
however,  which  seems  to  contradict  this  conclu- 
sibn.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  24.,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
end,  "  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God  the  Father."  This,  however, 
refers  mejrely  to  his  mediatorial  office,  which 
having  been  undertaken  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  will,  therefore,  cease,  when  that  salva- 
tion is  effected,  and  thus  no  objects  remain  for 
which  it  can  be  exercised ;  but  his  own  personal 
glory  shall  never  end.*    Indeed,  if  every  Saint 

^  See  Whitby* s  Annot*  in  loc» 
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fih&ll  inherit  eternal  happiness,  much  more  shall 
he  whose  merits  obtained  it  for  them,  be  for  ever 
possessed  of  his  glory. 

3.  As  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  Christ  in 
this  character. 

These  are  facts  concerning  which  there  can 
be  no  dispute,  if  the  history  that  relates  them  be 
acknowledged  as  authentic.  Indeed,  their  truth 
was  never  denied,  either  by  the  friends  or  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  except  by  a  number  of 
sects  called  Docetae,*  and  by  Mahomet,  who 
supposed  that  Christ  was  withdrawn,  and  a  Jew 
substituted  in  his  place. 

4.  As  to  tlie  design  of  that  Incarnation. 
This  may  be  considered  in  two  respects,  one 

of  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  other ;  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  sacrifice,  and  as  to  its  effect  in 
reconciling  us  to  God.  And  here  may  be  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  that  assertion,  that 
Christ's  death  was  our  sacrifice.  When  the 
world  had  sinned,  and  that  God  wished  to  recon- 
cile them  to  himself,  it  was  necessary  to  do  this 
in  such  a  way  as  should  demonstrate  both  the 
guilt  of  sin  and  his  hatred  of  it ;  and  at  the  same 
time  evince  his  love  and  compassion  for  sinners. 
A  free  pardon  without  an  atonement  would  have 

*  Thej  were  so  called  from  their  opinion  that  Christ  had  not  a 
real  bodj,  and,  therefore,  seemed  (doccw)  what  he  was  not.  See 
Kmg*t  History  of  the  AposlUs*  Creed,  p.  157. 
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been  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  of  Qo6!& 
laws,  and  would  have  served  as  an  encourage* 
ment  to  men  to  continue  in  sin.  He,  therefore, 
offered  this  pardon  throiigh  a  Mediator,^  that  so 
*^  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifierof  him  which 
«  believeth."  (Rom.  iii.  26.)  This  Mediator  fully 
showed  the  heinousness  of  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
from  the  sufferings  he  underwent  in  order  to 
remove  the  guilt  of  it,  both  in  body  and  mind. 
As  to  the  latter,  his  agonies  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  are  a  sufficient  proof  oi  this ;  for 
though  we  cannot  form  a  correct  notion  in  what 
these  agonies  consisted,  yet  they  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  enormity  of  sin, 
and  the  corruption  of  human  nature ;  while  he 
appears  to  have  been  deserted  for  a  time,  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Eternal  Word,  and  to  have 
been  left  to  the  firmness  of  his  faith,  and  to  his 
patient  resignation.^ 

(1.)  As  to  the  manner  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
idea  universally  attached  to  an  expiatory  sacrifice, 
both  by  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,*^  was,  that 
the  sin  of  the  individual  was  transferred  to  the 
beast,  which  was  thereupon  offered  up  to  God 

*  See  Butkr'a  Anal,  Part.  2.  c.  6. 

^  See  ScoU*a  Com»  in  loc, 

^  That  this  notion  prevailed  among  the  Gentiles  as  well  a»  the 
Jews,  is  folly  proved,  in  a  learned  discassion  on  the  subject,  which 
will  be  found  in  Archbishop  Magee's  Work  on  the  Atonement,  v.  I, 
pp.  96,  257  and  S79. 
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in  the  stead  of  the  offender ;  and  that  by  this 
oblation,  the  punishment  of  the  sin  being  laid 
on  the  sacrifice,  an  expiation  was  made,  and  the 
sinner  was  believed  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
This,  as  appears  throughout  the  book  of  Levi- 
ticus, was  the  design  and  effect  of  the  sin  and 
trespass  offerings  among  the  Jews,  and  particu- 
larly  of  the  scape-goat  which  was  offered  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  people  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation. Hence,  a  vast  variety  of  phrases  was 
used  with  respect  to  these  sacrifices,  such  as  its 
being  offered  instead  of  sin ;  it  is  said  to  hear 
sin,*  and  to  be  a  sin-offering ;  and  to  be  the  re* 
conciliation  and  atonement  of  the  sinner.  Now, 
these  terms  thus  appropriated  to  expiatory  saeri*- 
fices,  are  frequently  in  the  New  Testament  ap- 
plied to  the  death  of  Christ.''  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  manifestly  is,  that  his  death  consti- 
tutes a  true  sacrifice  for  sins.  Thus,  he  is  said 
"  to  have  borne  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree."  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.)  "  To  have  been  made  sin 
for  us."  (2  Cor.  v.  21.Y     ''  He  gave  his  life  a 

"  For  the  nnanswerable  argament  of  Archbishop  Magee  on  this 
phrase,  see  his  Work  on  Atonement,  v.  1.  p.  395,  etseq. 

^  Thus,  in  1  Jo.  ii.  2.,  Christ  is  oalled  *'  the  propitiation  for  onr 
sins.'*  The  word  here  used  is  iXaffnog,  which  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  frequentlj  pat  for  atn-offering.     Lev,  vi.  6.   Num.  ▼.  8. 

^  In  1  Tim.  ii.  6.,  Christ  is  said  **  to  have  given  himself  a  ran- 
som for  all.*'     The  word  here  used  (avriXurjOor)  is  particalarlj 
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ransom  for  many.'*  (Matt.  xx.  28.)  '^  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.'* 
(1  John,  ii.  2.)  *'  Once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
^'  he  hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
'*  fice  of  himself."  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  "  He  was  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many."  (Heb.  ix.  28.) 
These  texts  plainly  point  out  Christ  as  the  sacri- 
fice for  our  sins,  who  suffered  in  our  room.  But 
Bot  only  did  he  thus  suffer,  but  (2.)  He  effected 
a  reconcUiatiofi  of  us  to  God,  Thus,  it  is  said, 
that "  in  him  we  have  redemption  through  his 
"blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  (Eph.  i.  7.) 
".  By  him  hath  the  Father  reconciled  all  things 
unto  himself."  (Col.  i.  20.)  "  He  hath  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us."  (Heb.  ix.  12.)  "  We 
"  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body 
"  of  Christ."  (Heb.  x.  12.)  "  We  are  redeemed 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ."*  (1  Pet.  i. 
19.)  These,  and  many  other  texts  of  similar 
import,  plainly  prove,  that  our  reconciliation  to 
God  is  due  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Notwith- 
standing the  evident  tendency  of  these  passages, 

forciblej  as  it  properly  denotes  the  ransom  paid  for  the  life  of  a 
captivej  bj  gifiug  op  that  of  another  person  in  his  stead.  See  Estius 
m  the  Ep.  of  Paul, 

*  This  price  paid  for  oor  redemption  is  opposed  to  "  silver  and 
gold/'  in  the  preceding  verse.  Now  these  are  certainly  true  and 
real  equivalents  given  for  the  purchase  of  any  thing.  The  death  of 
Christ,  therefore,  must  be  also  a  real  equivalent  paid  for  our  salva- 
tion.    See  Turretin^s  Inst,  Theol  L.  14.  Q.  17.  sec.  G,  7. 
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Socinian  writers  have  represented  Christ's  death 
merely  as  a  confirmation  of  his  Gospel  and  an 
example  of  patience.  But  such  an  interpreta- 
tion refutes  itself,  for  if  it  were  admitted  on  so 
solemn  a  subject,  the  Scripture  would  soon  be 
considered  as  a  "a  cunningly  devised  fable."* 

Lastly,  Tills  sacrifice  extends  not  only  to  origin 
nal  but  to  actual  sins.^  In  Rom.  v.  12,  et  seq. 
St.  Paul  compares  the  extent  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  Christ's  death,  with  that  of 
the  corruption  arising  from  the  sin  of  Adam,  and 
asserts  that  the  former  exceeds  the  latter.  In  c. 
V,  16.,  he  says,  "  the  judgment  was  by  one  to  con- 
^^  demnation,  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences 
^^  unto  justification ;"  that  is,  condemnation 
passed  on  all  men  for  one  sin  of  Adam,  but  the 
pardon  through  Jesus  Christ  extends  not  merely 
to  one,  but  to  many  actual  offences. 

^  Those  wbo  desire  farther  information  on  this  subject,  mftj  coo* 
suit  Outrwn  de  JSacrif,  1.  2.  Grotius  de  SatUfac.  Chriati.  StiiUMg* 
fieet  on  the  Sufferings  qf  Chr,  Scott's  Christian  Life,  Part.  2.  o.  7. 
sec.  5.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  4. ;  and  Archb,  Magee  on  the 
Atonement,  In  this  last  ivork  particularly,  the  reader  can  never 
fail  of  meeting  the  most  entire  satisfaction. 

^  Archbishop  Lawrence  conjectures  that  this  phrase  was  added 
by  our  Reformers,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion  which  prevailed 
among  some  of  the  scholastic  doctors,  that  Christ  died  only  for  the 
original  gailtof  men.     See  Bampton  Lectures,  ser.  3.  note,  (I.) 


ARTICLE  III. 

OF  THE   GOING  DOWN  OF  CHRIST  INTO 

HELL. 

AS  CHRIST  DIED  FOR  US  AND  WAS  BURIED,  SO  ALSO  IS  IT  TO 
BE  BEUBVED,  THAT  HE  WENT  DOWN  INTO  HELL. 

In  order   to   the    satisfactory    explanation   of 

this  Article,  we  shall  consider, 

I.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  Christ  de- 
scended into  Hell,"  in  the  creeds  into  which  it 
wasjirst  introduced. 

II.  The  truth  of  t/te  doctrine  as  it  is  field  by 
the  Church  of  England, 

I.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  Christ  de- 
scended into  Hell,"  in  the  creeds  into  which  it 
wasjirst  introduced. 

This  Article  is  omitted  in  the  abstracts  of  the 
Christian  faith  given  by  the  early  fathers,  Ire- 
Qsus,  Tertullian,  Clemens,  and  Origen,  neither 
is  it  found  in  the  various  creeds  formed  by  the 
Councils  which  met  in  the  fourth  century.*  It 
is  first  mentioned  by  Buffinus  in  the  beginning 

*  See  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  5.  p.  371,  note,  aod  King's 
History  of  the  Creed,  c.  4. 
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of  the  fifth  century :  ^yho  also  tells  us,'^  that  at 
this  time  it  was  neither  in  the  Roman  nor  in  the 
Oriental  creeds,  but  that  he  had  found  it  in  the 
symbol  of  the  Church  of  Aquileia,  of  which  he 
was  presbyter.  It  is  expressed  by  the  words,  de- 
scendit  in  infernal  which  most  probably  meant 
no  more  than  his  burial,  since  there  was  no 
other  article  in  the  creed  relating  to  this  subject.** 
It  is  also  inserted  in  the  creed  of  Arimini,^  in 
which  the  term  inferna  is  rendered  by  Karaydoviay 
signifying  perhaps  the  burial  merely.  The  Atha- 
nasian  creed,  likewise,  contains  this  article,  ex* 
pressed  by  the  word  aSijc,  but  here  too  the  omis- 

*  Ruffin,  in  Expos,  Symb,  sec.  20.  When  Bishop  Barnet  says  it 
was  first  mentioned  by  Ra£Bnas,  he  means,  that  then  it  first  appeared 
in  the  pablic  and  authorized  creed  of  a  Cbarcbi  for  it  is  found  in  the 
Arian  creed  of  Arimini  before  this  tin^e. 

^  Though  Ruffinus  understood  the  words  in  this  sense,  it  is  yet 
certain  that  he  held  a  descent  into  hell,  distinct  from  the  burial, — 
See  Expos.  Symb,  sec.  27. 

''  The  Council  of  Arimini,  which  was  composed  of  the  Arian 
party  alone,  was  held  in  the  year  359.  And  in  the  creed  composed 
there,  though  the  burial  wss  omitted,  still  the  descent  was  expressed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  conclusion  adopted  by  Bishop  Burnet. 
The  words  are  these :  iig  ra  KaraxBovia  KartXOovTa,  km  ra 
fKtKTf  oiKovofitifravra,  ov  TrvXwpoi  aSov  idovTii;  e^pi^av.  On 
which  Bishop  Pearson  truly  observes,  that,  as  **  the  keepers  of  hell 
could  not  be  affrighted  by  any  sight  of  his  corpse  lying  in  the  grave/' 
the  words  must  refer  to  a  distinct  descent. — See  Pearson,  p.  375. 
note,  Kin(j  s  History  of  the  Creed,  p.  261,  and  Fuller* s  Ecdes,  Hist^ 
V.  1.  p.  263.  Ed.  Lond.  1696. 
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sion  of  the  burial  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  this 
latter  was  the  doctrine  intended  to  be  conveyed 
in  it.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was  generally 
received  into  the  western  Church,  in  whose 
creeds  it  still  continues.^ 

II.  JVe  shall  consider  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
as  it  is  held  by  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Church  of  England  has  made  no  de- 
cision with  respect  to  the  sense  in  which  this 
doctrine  is  to  be  received,  further  than  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  point  of  faith,  both  from  the 
death  and  burial  of  Christ.  This  was  not  the 
case,  however,  in  the  articles  prepared  in  Eang 
Edward's  reign.  In  these,  the  following  words 
were  added  to  the  Article  as  it  now  stands : 
"  That  the  body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  until 
"  his  resurrection ;  but  his  spirit  which  he  gave 
"  up,  was  with  the  spirits  which  were  detained 
"  in  prison  or  in  hell,  and  preached  to  them,  as 
"  the  place  in  St.  Peter  testifieth."  (1  Pet.  iii. 
18.)    Thus  a  determined  sense  was  put  on  the 

'  Thoagh  it  appears  when  this  article  was  inserted  into  the 
creeds,  that  it  meant  only  the  bariali  still  there  was  no  doctrine 
more  oniversallj  acknowledged  by  the  primitive  fathers  than  that  of 
tdifttinet  descent.  For,  when  the  Apollinarian  heresy  first  arose, 
about  the  year  380,  the  general  admission  of  that  descent  was  used 
u  an  argament  against  it.  And,  it  is  evident,  that  if  it  was  nnder- 
itood  to  mean  no  more  than  the  bnrial,  that  argament  would  have 
been  quite  inapplicable. — Athan,  de  Incarn.  Chris,  1, 1.  sec.  13,  and 
<^  Trmilat.  Dial.  4.  sec.  7. 
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article^  which  now,  however,  admits  a  greater 
latitude  of  opinion. 

That  our  Saviour's  soul  was  in  hell,  appears 
from  Acts,  ii.  25,  81.  where  Peter  applies  Da* 
vid's  prophecy  to  Christ,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
**  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy 
"  holy  one  to  see  corruption."  The  latter  part 
of  the  promise  was  fulfilled  by  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion from  the  grave  before  the  corruption  of  his 
body ;  the  former,  therefore,  seems  to  relate  to 
his  soul,  which  not  having  been  left  in  hell, 
must  have  previously  descended  there.  It  is 
true,  the  words  rendered  sotU  and  h£ll,  are  some- 
times translated  body  and  grave.  ^  But  if  this  inter- 
pretation be  admitted,  the  one  part  of  the  period 
will  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  other ;  whence 
it  is  more  natural  to  consider  the  words  in  their 
ordinary  sense,*' 

^  Tbos,  in  Ps.  xxx.  3. :  **  Thou  has  broagbt  np  mj  bodj  from 
the  grave  ;*'  where  the  original  words  are  U^£)|  and  ^)Mlt^  >  which 
are  translated  «otf/ and  &e//,  in  Ps.  xvi.  10. — See  Pagnini^M  ThesoMr, 
invert,  and  Usher  s  Answer  to  tJie  Jesuits  Cliall.  p.  317. 

^  The  preceding  verse  seeins  to  strengthen  this  interpretation : 
**  Therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice  and  my  tongae  was  glad  ,  more- 
over also  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope.*'  Here,  David  marks  two 
distinct  sources  of  satisfaction,  arising  from  the  prospect  of  happi- 
ness to  his  soal,  and  also  from  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  his  body. 
The  reason  of  this  satisfaction  is  the  promise  in  the  text,  which,  if  it 
be  not  taken  in  the  sense  there  given  to  it,  can  aflford  uo  ground  for 
tliis  conclasion. 
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As  to  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  of  the 
soul  not  being  left  in  hell,  there  have  been  va- 
rious opinions. 

1.  Some  have  thought  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood figuratively  of  the  wrath  of  God  for  sin, 
which  Christ  bore  in  his  soul,  besides  the  tor- 
ments of  his  body;  which  being  equal  to  the 
pains  of  hell  and  being  the  cause  of  our  delive- 
rance from  them,  might  be  called  a  descending 
into  hell.^  But  the  words  are  never  used  in 
this  sense  by  the  ancient  writers ;  besides  these 
sufferings  were  antecedent  to  his  death,  but  the 
descent  into  hell  took  place  between  his  burial 
and  resurrection. 

2.  Others  suppose  that  by  Christ's  descent 
into  hell,  is  meant  his  continuing  in  the  state  of 
the  dead  for  some  time.^  But  the  words  are  ne- 
ver used  to  express  such  an  idea.^ 

3.  Others  have  thought  that  Christ's  soul 
went  locally  into  hell,  the  abode  of  Satan,  and 
having  preached  to  the  spirits,  released  some  of 
them,  and  brought  them  with  him  into  glory ."^ 

*  This  opinion  is  held  by  Cal?in,  Instlt,  I.  2.  c.  16.  sec.  10  ;  by 
Turetin*  Itul,  Tkeoi*  1^  13.  Q.  16  ;  and  in  general,  bj  the  Conlra- 
RenoDstrabts,  Arta  Synod*  Rentons.  p.  236. 

^  This  assertion,  which  is  liicewise  made  bj  Bishop  Pearson, 
(Art  5.  p.  385,)  is  denied  by  Arcbishop  Usher. — See  Annoer  to 
t^JitKU,p.  357. 

'  See  Pearson  on  tke  Cried,  Art  5.  p.  385. 

^  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  the  learned  Dr.  Hejlio. — See 
neol.  Vei,  Art.  6. 
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This  opinion  was  supported  by  I  Pet.  iii.  ,19: 
"  Quickened  by  the  Spirit,  by  which  also  he 
went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison." 
And  by  Col.  ii.  15. :  "  Having  spoiled  princi- 
^'  palities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  diem 
'^  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it."  But  it 
is  a  great  objection  to  this  idea,  that  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  such  a  victory  by  any  of  the 
Evangelists,  particularly  by  St.  John,  whose  de- 
sign was  to  exalt  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  would 
not  therefore  have  omitted  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  his  exploits.  Nor  can  the  texts  produced 
support  this  opinion.  The  meaning  of  the  for- 
mer is,^  that  as  Christ  had  been  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  so  had  he  been  quickened  by  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  by  means  of  which,  he  had  in  former 
ages,  preached  through  his  prophets  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  were  shut  up  in  idolatry  as  in  prison, 
being  "  under  the  power  of  the  prince  of  the 
air."  And  as  to  the  latter  text,  the  triumph 
there  mentioned,  is  ascribed  by  St.  Paul  not  to 
any  descent  into  hell,  but  to  his  cross  and  the 
eifects  of  his  death.*^ 

4.  It  has  been  supposed  by  the  schoolmen, 
that  there  is  a  place  called  Limbus  Patrum, 
where   the  patriarchs   of  the  old  dispensation 

^  This  is  nearlj  the  interpretation  given  by  Beza  in  Lor,  ;  gee  alio 
Scaliger  in  Criticis  Sacris,  and  Whitby.  See  likewise  Bishop  Tlors- 
lejf's  strange  opinion  on  this  sabject,  Serm,  20. 

^  See  observations  on  the  words  tv  avTut,  in  Miliii  Gr,  Tett, 
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were  detained,  and  that  Christ  going  thither  re- 
leased them  from  it.^  But  the  Scriptures  are 
perfectly  silent  with  respect  to  the  existence  of 
sach  a  place,  or  of  such  a  deliverance ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  evident  that  these  good  men  looked 
forward  to  a  state  of  immediate  blessedness  after 
death.  Thus  David  says  :  "  Thou  shalt  guide 
"  me  here  by  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive 
"  me  into  glory."  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  24.)  And  Isaiah 
declares  that  "  the  righteous  when  they  die, 
enter  into  peace."  (Is.  Ivii.  2.) 

5.  Others  have  conceived  the  word  hell^  to  mean 
the  invisible  separate  state  of  departed  spirits.** 
In  this  sense  it  was  commonly  used  by  ancient 
authors,  and  understood  by  the  Jews,  as  is  im- 
plied in  our  Saviour's  address  to  the  thief,  "  To 

*See  Field  of  tlu  Church,  B.5.  c.  19. 

^  See  Pearson^  p.  388,  Boyse,  and  Beveridge  on  the  Articles,  and 

Dr.  /.  Burnet  de  Statu  Mortuwrum,     It  may  be  tboagbt  our  word 

hell  cannot  be  strained  to  express  tbis  separate  state  ;  but  tbis  idea 

originates  in  oar  hearing  it  g:eneralljr  applied  to  a  place  of  tonncnt, 

which,  IB  fact,  it  does  not  exclasively  signify.      Tbe  three  words, 

Hades,  Inferna,  and  Hell,  have  accurately  the  same  meaning, — an 

invisible  place.     Tbe  derivation  of  the  first  is  well  known  ;  a  priv. 

and  et^a>  vuftfo ;    The  second  is  tbe  place  inhabited  by  tbe  Inferi, 

orcvepoc,  (with  ^olic  Digamma  £vF£pot,)  compounded   of  tv  tpa, 

in  tbe  earth;  according  to  tbe  idea  of  tbe  ancients,  that  tbis  abode 

was  beneatli  the  surface  of  tbe  earth.     Hell  corresponds  also  to  tbis 

8is[Dlfication.     It  is  derived  from  an  old  Saxon  verb  Hil,  to  cover  ; 

a  word  which  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England. — See  Parklurst, 

^ftek  L$x,in  verb*aStis;  Todd's  Johnston  in  ver»  Hell,  and  Usiiers 

Amuxr  to  the  Jesuit,  p.  287. 
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day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.'*  Where 
Paradise  evidently  signifies,  the  regions  of  the 
blessed,  as  opposed  to  Gehenna,  the  place  of 
torment.  This  interpretation  also  gives  a  de- 
finite account  of  the  descent  into  hell.  It  denotes 
that  our  Saviour  was  truly  dead,  not  deprived  of 
life  by  a  momentary  fit,  but  that  his  soul  was 
really  removed  out  of  his  body  and  carried  to 
the  unseen  regions  of  departed  spirits,  among 
whom  it  continued  till  his  resurrection. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

OF  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 

CHRIST  DID  TRULY  RISE  AGAIN  FROM  DEATH,  AND  TOOK 
AGAIN  HIS  BODY,  WITH  FLESH,  BONES,  AND  ALL 
THINGS  APPERTAINING  TO  THE  PERFECTION  OF  MAN'S 
.  NATURE,  WHEREWITH  HE  ASCENDED  INTO  HEAVEN, 
AND  THERE  SITTETH,  UNTIL  HE  RETURN  TO  JUDGE 
ALL  MEN   AT  THE   LAST  DAY. 

This  article  asserts  the  truth  of  three  doc- 
trines. 

I.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ ; 

II.  The  Ascension  of  Christ,  and 

III.  His  second  coming  to  judgment, 

I.   With  respect  to  tlie  resurrection  of  Christ. 
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1.  The  Article  aasetts  the  reality  of  the  fact: 
"  Christ  did  truly  rise  from  death."  It  is  plainly 
said  in  Scripture,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
laid  in  the  sepulchre ;  (Matt,  xxvii.  60. ;)  that  a 
great  stone  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  it ;  that 
it  was  rolled  away,  and  that  Christ  arose ;  so 
that  those  who  visited  the  grave,  saw  no  body 
was  there.*  (Luke,  xxiv.  3,  12.) 

2.  TTie  Article  asserts  the  completeness  of  this 
resurrection  :^  "  He  took  again  his  body,  with 
"  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
"  perfection  of  man's  nature."  This  is  also 
stated  in   Scripture   with   the  same  precision. 

*  This  is  merelj  the  testimonjr  of  friends ;  but  we  have  also  the 
testimony  of  enemies.  Thos,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  11,  it  is  said,  *'  Some 
"  of  the  watch  came  into  the  city,  and  showed  onto  the  chief-priests 
"  all  the  things  that  were  done."  Now,  the  resnit  of  this  consal- 
tation  was,  their  offering  to  bribe  the  soldiers  to  saj,  '*  his  disciples 
stole  the  body.*'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  **  the  thing  which 
the  watch  showed  onto  the  priests,**  was  Christ's  resurrection. 

^  "Jesus  said  onto  her,  Mary:  she  turned  herself,  and  saith  nuto 
bim,  Rabboni."  (Jo.  xx.  16.)  Mary,  therefore,  knew  him  by  his  voice. 
Hesce,  the  §rgans  of  bis  body  were  the  same.  Again,  (v.  20,) 
"  He  showed  unto  them  his  hands  and  his  side.  Then  were  the 
diiciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord.'*  They,  therefore,  knew 
biiQ  by  the  members  of  his  body  being  the  same  as  when  alive* 
Again,  Luke,  xxiv.  27.  **  He  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the 
Scriptures,  the  things  concerning  himself."  His  soul,  therefore,  was 
wiled  to  his  bpdy.  Hence,  he  had  *'  ail  things  appertaining  to  the 
perfection  ofman's  nature."  See  Btveridge  on  the  Articles,  Pearson 
•««*«  Creed,  p.  419  ;  and  Priestly  on  the  resurrection,  p.  24. 

E 
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Thus,  Christ  showed  himself  to  his  disciples,  S( 
so  that  they  knew  him  to  be  the  same  person 
he  conversed  and  eat  with  them,  and  still  furthe] 
proved  his  identity,  by  making  Thomas  feel  the 
prints  of  the  nails  and  the  spear*  (Luke,  xxiv. 
30,  and  John,  xx.  27.)  These  statements  are 
clear  and  unequivocal.* 

II,  With  respect  to  the  izscensiqn  of  Christ. 
The  truth  of  this,  both  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
fact  and  the  identity  of  the  person,  is  also  plainly 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  in  Luke,  xxiv. 
51,  it  is  said,  that  ^'  while  he  blessed  them,  he 
^^  was  parted  from  them,  and  taken  up  into 
"  heaven."  And  again,  in  Acts,  i.  9,  "  while 
"  they  beheld,  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  re- 
"  ceived  him  out  of  their  sight.'"' 

^  With  respect  (o  the  tbree  days  Christ  laj  in  the  grave,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  Jews  began  their  computation  of  dajs 
at  the  evening,  and  always  reckoned  a  part  of  a  day  as  the  whole. 
Hence,  our  Saviour  being  baried  on  the  day  of  the  preparation,  the 
remainder  of  it  was  one  day ;  the  sabbath  was  a  second ;  and  the 
night  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  third.  See  Pearson, 
Art.  5.  p.  427  i  and  Jennings^  Jewish  Antiq,  v.  2.  B.  3.  c.  1.  p.  99. 
Ed.  Land,  1766. 

^  The  following  verse  particalarly  proves  there  was  no  de- 
ception of  the  senses  od  this  occasion,  for  it  is  said,  **  while  they 
looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven.'*  This  doctrine  of  Christ's  asoen. 
sion  was  denied  by  the  sect  of  the  Apelleians,  who  held,  that  Kii 
body  having  been  formed  of  the  particles  of  the  elements,  was  dis- 
persed  again  into  its  original  components.  (^Epiphan,  adv.  Bcsres,  m 
har,  J  pel,  p.  167.)      The  followers  of  Hermogenes,  too,  admitted 
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Since  then  these  doctrines  (which  are  merely 
natters  of  fact)  are  so  undeniably  revealed,  it  is 
evident  that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  their 
acknowledginent,  except  on  the  ground  of  some 
imposition  or  delusion  in  the  persons  who  relate 
them.  That  no  such  objection,  however,  can  be 
advanced,  may  be  thus  established  : 

Ist*  By  such  aarguments  cu  prove  the  truth  of 
the  Goepel  History  in  genercdy  and 

2nd.  By  those  which  prove  its  truth  in  the  re- 
lation of  these  particular  facts. 

Ist  We  shall  mention  the  arguments  which 
prope  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  History  in  general. 

1«  ft  contains  an  authentic  statement  of  facts.* 

For  (I)  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  facts  re- 
iaied  in  U,  must  have  been  generally  knoum.^    All 

kn  aMMti«n>  b^t  fopp9fec(  tbtt  he  went  uito  the  bodjr  of  the  Sou 
--aee  Jf:iag  tm  iA$  Crnd,  p.  270. 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  anaep^ssarj  to  ob3enre,  that  there  is  a  distinctioo 
^w«eD  the  autkeniiei^  and  the  gentdneness  of  anj  writing.  A  his- 
tarj  is  caHed  auikemtie,  when  the  facts  it  relates  are  tnilj  stated  as 
thej  ocearred.  Aad  a  work  is  called  ymuine,  when  it  can  be 
9»TeA  to  hKft  been  wntten  by  the  author  whoqe  aai»e  it  bears. 

^  The  readw  is  pes^aps  aware  that  there  is  a  vast  varietj  of 
tpisjqiMi  as  to  the  dates  of  thie  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 
If  we  follow  Dr.  Lardner's  acoonnt,  the  onlj  writings  opmposed  after 
^  destmction  of  Jerasalem,  were  the  Epistles  and  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jade.  Dr.  Mill,  however,  and  others, 
hon  tfaooght  differently.    See  Lardner*s  Works,  v.  6.  p.  303,  et 

to 
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the  Gospels^  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  and  some 
of  the  Epistles,  were  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  since  they  speak  of  the  temple 
as  still  standing,  and  of  the  Jews,  as  being  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  Thus,  then,  the  principal 
part  of  the  New  Testament  was  composed  and 
published  in  the  same  age  as  the  transactions 
recorded  in  it  are  said  to  have  happened,  and 
when,  consequently,  there  must  have  been  many 
persons  living  who  could  remember  the  period 
alluded  to.  Further,  these  transactions  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  they  could  not  have  occurred 
without  being  generally  noticed.  The  great  dark- 
ness at  the  time  of  Christ's  death,  the  rending 
of  the  vail  of  the  temple,  and  the  opening  of  the 
rocks:  his  burial  in  a  new  sepulchre,  and  a 
watch  being  set  upon  it;  the  report  of  the  sol- 
diers, that  his  bddy  had  been  stolen ;  the  sudden 
gift  of  tongues  conferred  on  the  Apostles  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost;  the  miracles  subsequently 
wrought,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrim 
against  them;  all  these  were  circumstances  of  so 
public  a  nature,  that  the  least  falsehood  in  the 
narration  of  them  could  have  been  easily  detect- 
ed. But  no  such  detection  was  ever  made,  or  even 
attempted.  The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the 
narration  is  true. 

seq.  MUl*t  ProUg,  PaUy*8  Hora  PauUnm,  Ptaraon^s  Annals  PomL 
U  Ckrc,  and  Whitby's  Cm,  tod  Marsh's  MkhaeUs  Inirod. 
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(2)  The  fwstility  that  prevailed  against  the 
Christians  wouid  liave  excited  their  enemies  to  eX", 
pose  any  such  fcAsehood.  The  truth  of  the  resur- 
rection is  frequently  put  forward  as  the  criterion 
of  the  credit  to  be  given  to  the  Gospel  itself,  so 
that  the  overthrowing  the  one,  must  have  led  to 
the  undermining  of  the  other.  This  was  trans- 
acted and  published  at  Jenisalem,  before  both 
Jews  and  Romans.  The  former  were  inclined 
both  by  malice  and  interest  to  oppose  it,  and 
the  latter  were  equally  violent  in  their  hatred  of 
Christianity,*  and  therefore  equally  anxious  to 
injure  its  progress.  Yet  no  objection  was  ever 
made  to  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  who  attested 
its  doctrines,  who  said  they  had  conversed  with 
Christ  after  his  resurrection ;  that  they  had  seen 
him  ascend  into  heaven,  and  had  fulfilled  his 
promise  in  giving  them  extraordinary  powers  to 
work  miracles.  Such  silence  on  the  part  of  men 
possessed  of  every  requisite  to  eflfectual  opposi- 
tion, power  and  wealth,  authority  with  the  peo- 
ple, opportunities  of  the  best  information  and 
motives  of  self  interest,  can  only  be  accounted 
fcr  by  their  having  themselires  been  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history, 

(8)  The  situation  of  the  early  Christians  con- 

*  Tbe  testimooj  of  Tacitas  and  Saetonias  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  bj  the  Romans,  may  be  seen  in  Lardner't  Works, 
V.  7.  pp.  251  9Dd  265. 
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Jmm  the  truth  of  these  fo/cts^  They  who  disse- 
minated this  doctrine^  as  well  as  those  who  re- 
ceived it,  had  no  interest  beside  that  of  truth  to 
engage  them  to  it.  They  could  expect  neither 
wealth  nor  greatness  from  it :  they  were  to  travel 
much  and  to  labour  hard :  they  saw  others  die 
on  account  of  it,  and  had  reason  to  look  for  the 
like  usage  themselves.  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  believe  that  in  an  age  when  the  facts 
Qfa  which  Christianity  was  founded,  could  have 
been  easily  known,  men  would  carefully  ex- 
amine before  they  assented  to  that  which  ex- 
posed them  to  such  dreadful  sufferings.  In  the 
methods  too,  by  which  the  Gospel  was  propa- 
gated, there  was  nothing  like  imposition.  When 
the  Apostles  saw  that  some  were  endeavouring 
to  detract  from  their  authority,  they  adopted  no 
fawning  manner;  they  neither  flattered  nor 
spared  those  Churches  that  were  under  theii- 
care.  They  charged  them  home  with  their  faults^ 
and  asserted  their  own  character  in  a  strain  that 
showed  they  were  afraid  of  no  discoveries.  They 
appealed  to  the  miracles  they  had  wrought,  and 
to  those  spiritual  gifts  of  which  they  were  not 
only  possessed  themselves,  but  which  were  by, 
their  ministry  conferred  on  others.  Now,  an 
uncontested  miracle  is  the  fullest  evidence  thai 
can  be  given  of  a  divine  commission;   for  a 

*  See  Paky's  Evidences,  Part  I.  c.  2. 
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miracle  is  a  work  that  exceeds  all  the  known 
powers  of  nature.    It  is  true  we  do  not  know 
what  secret  virtues  there  may  be  in  plants  and 
minerals,  but  we  can  be  assured^  that  mere  words 
can  possess  no  innate  efficiency  to  cure  diseases 
or  to  raise  the  dead.    It  is  also  true,  that  the 
imagination  has  often  a  great  effect  in  a  danger- 
ous illness ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  dead  man 
can  have  no  such  imagination.    When,  therefore, 
miracles  are  performed  which  we  thus  plainly 
see  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  fancy,  as  well  as 
above  the  powers  of  nature,  they  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  infallible  proo&  of  an  inspired  autho- 
rity.   And  such  were  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles ;  performed,  too,  before  num- 
bers both  of  £riends  and  enemies.    Since,  then, 
the  tnith  of  these  never  was  doubted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  rational  exception  could  be  made 
to  them. 

If  it  be  pretended  that  these  wonderful  effects 
were  produced  by  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit, 
h  may  be  imswered,  this  objection  acknow- 
ledges bbtli  the  truth  of  the  relation  and  the 
fact  being  supemiEttural.  But  besides,  though  it 
be  true  that  evil  spirits  may  have  such  a  power, 
still  no  evil  spirit  would  perform  a  miracle  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  an  authority  opposed 
to  his  own,  and  even  of  overthrowing  his  own 
power.  For,  "  the  kingdom  of  Satan  could  not 
stand,  if  he  were  thus  divided  against  himself.'' 
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(Matt.  xii.  25.)    This  is  the  argument  of  our 
Saviour,  and  it  is  quite  unanswerable. 

Further,  the  doctrine  which  they  preached 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Its  rules  of  mo- 
rality were  pure  and  good,  they  tended  to  make 
men  merciful  and  charitable,  and  fixed  their  ac- 
tions on  the  noblest  motives.  The  worship  of 
God,  too,  was  pure  and  simple,  free  from  ab- 
surd costliness  as  well  as  idolatrous  rites,  and 
had  in  it  all  the  characters  becoming  the  purity 
of  the  Divine  mind.  Such  a  religion  could  not 
be  the  production  of  fraud  or  delusion. 

(4.)  These  facts  were  admitted  hy  persons  pre* 
judiced  against  them ;  which  can  only  be  accounted, 
for  by  their  truths  The  Jews  were  prejudiced 
both  against  the  person  and  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  The  one  contradicted  their  expectation 
of  a  conquering  Messiah,  and  the  other  super* 
seded  the  law  to  which  they  were  so  much  at- 
tached, and  admitted  the  Gentiles  into  a  share 
pf  their  privileges.  The  philosophers,  on  the 
other  hand,  despised  inspiration  and  ridiculed  all 
miraculous  interference,  while  the  vulgar  Gen** 
tiles  loved  pomp  and  sbow  in  their  religious 
rites.  Thus  was  Christianity  opposed  to  the 
prejudices  of  all  men,  still  it  overcame  those  pre- 
judices, by  the  naked  force  of  truth. 

*  See  Pahff**  Emdences,  p.  2.  c.  9,  aad  Jottings  I>i$c.  vn  the 
Chrutian  Religion,  p.  91. 
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%.  I%e  Grospel  hiftory  is  genuine. 

Far  the  universal  reception  of  it  precluded  the 
possiiility  of  its  being  corrupted.  In  the  first 
century  these  writings  were  in  all  men's  hands, 
and  were  copied  out  freely  by  every  one  that 
desired  it.  Within  a  hundred  years  after  this, 
w^e  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Clemens 
Romanus,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,^  that  their 
authority  was  early  received  and  submitted  to; 
that  they  began  soon  to  be  read  at  the  religious 
meetings  of  the  Christians,  and  were  esteemed 
as  a  most  sacred  trust  by  the  Churches  with 
which  they  were  lodged.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  intro- 
duce any  material  alterations  or  corruptions  into 
the  text,  when  it  was  so  carefully  and  so  tmi- 
versally  guarded  against  any  such  variation. 

2d.  JVe  proposed  to  consider  the  arguments 
which  prove  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narration^ 
wUh  respect  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension. 

For  the  Apostles  who  attested  them  are  compe» 
tent  witnesses,  since  they  were  neither  deceived 
ihemselvesy  nor  intended  to  deceive  others, 

1.  JTiey  were  not  deceived  themselves. 

(1.)  With  respect  to  the  resurrection,  the  num- 
bers  who  saw  it  preclude  the  possibility  of  so  gene- 
ral a  delusion. .  The  Apostles  saw  Christ  fre- 

.  *  The.  leitiimoDj  of  these  writers  maj  be  found  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Worht,  T.  2.  pp.  110,  153,  87,  and270,  and  v.  II.  p.  224. 
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quently*  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead ;  they 
heard  him  speak  and  argue  with  them ;  so  that 
they  felt  their  hearts  bum  within  them,  while 
he  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures,  even  before 
they  were  aware  it  was  with  him  they  were 
conversing.  And  on  one  occasion  they  met  him 
together  with  a  company  of  five  hundred  per* 
sons.  It  is  impossible  so  great  a  multitude 
could  have  concurred  in  the  same  delusion. 

(2.)  The  fact  wm  opposed  to  their  own  previous 
impressions.  They  did  not  at  first  expect  his  re* 
surrection,  and  even  refused  to  believe  those  who 
reported  he  had  risen.  They  made  all  due  in- 
quiry, and.  some  of  them  went  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable bounds  in  their  doubting.  These  cir- 
cumstances show  they  were  not  inclined  to  cre- 
dulity or  6nthusiasm.^ 

2.  They  did  not  intend  to  deceive  otlvers,^ 
(1.)  They  had  no  temptations  to  contrive  stick 
an  imposture.  When  men  engage  in  endeavour- 
ing to  put  an  imposition  on  the  world,  they  ge- 
nerally have  in  view,  either  the  aggrandizement 
of  themselves  and  their  families  or  the  acquire- 
ment of  renown.     On  the  contrary,  we  have 

*  He  was  seen  at  least  on  nine  different  occasions  after  bis 
resarrection ;  by  some  this  namber  has  been  extended  to  eleTen. 
Compare  Matt.  xxTiii.  9,  16.  Mark  xvi.  12,  14.  John,  xx,  26, 
and  xxi,  1.  and  1  Cor.  xt.  5,  et  seq. 

^  See  Orm)eM*  Estay  on  thg  Character  of  ihg  Aposths,  p.  35. 

"^  See  Pal«t/'t  Works,  t.  3.  o.  8.  p.  SO.  Ed.  I^and.  1821. 
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seen  that  the  eaxly  Christians,  hx  from  gaining 
emolument  by  their  religion,  were  always  ex- 
posed to  violent  sufferings  in  consequence  of  it. 

(20  The  particular  circumstances  of  the  case 
Aow  the  impossibility  of  any  such  fraud.  Great 
numbers  had  been  engaged  in  compassing  our 
Saviour's  death  \  both  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  therefore  called  upon  to  examine 
the  event.  He  was  buried  in  a  new  sepulchre, 
to  which  there  could  be  no  secret  passage;  a 
watch  was  set ;  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
great  crowds  being  then  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose  many  were  walking  in  the 
the  fields  at  various  hours  of  the  night.  In 
order  to  any  imposture,  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  overpower  the  guard ;  to  effect  this,  too, 
without  the  least  alarm,  to  dispose  of  Christ's 
body  in  some  new  tomb,  where  it  would  not  be 
searched  for,  as  the  wounds  inflicted  on  it  would, 
if  found,  at  once  discover  its  identity.  Such  an 
attempt  at  least  required  union  and  mutual  con- 
fidence in  those  who  undertook  it  The  disciples, 
on  the  contrary,  could  not  feel  that  confidence. 
One  of  their  number  had  just  betrayed  Christ ; 
another  had  denied  him,  and  all  had  forsaken 
him.  Yet  these  persons  are  supposed  suddenly 
to  become  so  united,  as  to  venture  on  the  most 
daring  thing  that  ever  was  undertaken  by  men, 
when  not  a  circumstance  could  be  found  out  to 
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fix  on  them  the  least  suspicion.*  The  Priests 
and  Pharisees,  too,  would  naturally  make  in- 
quiries, as  to  where  the  Apostles  passed  the 
night:  yet  no  such  inquiries  were  ever  made, 
nor  any  imposition  proved.  The  only  conclusion 
is,  that  they  themselves  believed  the  report  of 
the  watchmen  that  he  had  risen,  and  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  confuting  it,  merely  decried 
the  circumstance  as  a  general  fraud. 

With  respect  to  the  ascension^  the  credibility 
of  the  witnesses  who  attested  it,  follows  from 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection  being  established. 
It  received  a  remarkable  confirmation  too,  by 
the  miraculous  and  public  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  forty  days  afterwards.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  Apostles  were  enabled  to  perform 
miracles  merely  by  the  name  of  Christ.    Now 

*  The  story  invented  bj  tlie  Priests,  is  particalarlj  absurd  ,  for 
thej  mast  either  hare  believed  it  themselves,  or  they  mast  have 
known  it  to  be  a  falsehood.  They  coald  not  have  believed  it,  for  if 
they  had,  they  were  bound  to  see  the  soldiers  paaished  for  so  fla- 
grant a  breach  of  military  discipline.  If  they  knew  it  to  be  false, 
the  certainty  of  Christ's  resurrection  is  established.  See  Scott*a 
Com,  in  loc.  Again,  either  the  guard  were  asleep  daring  the  night, 
or  they  were  not.  If  they  were,  they  could  give  no  testimony 
about  wiiat  oocarred  while  they  were  in  such  a  state.  If  they  were 
not,  their  story  proves  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history.  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  account  is  also  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
"deadi*  clothes  being  carefully  folded  up  and  laid  by  themselves. 
Sorely  the  anxiety  the  disciples  must  have  felt  while  making  to 
dangerous  an  attempt  as  that  ascribed  to  them,  would  have  pre- 
vented them  from  acting  with  sach  unnecessary  precision. 
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had  their  account  of  his  resurrection  and  as* 
cension,  heen  either  a  delusion  or  a  fraud,  the 
mere  pronouncing  of  his  name  could  have  no 
such  wonderful  efficacy.  The  performance  of 
these  mirades,  therefore,  proves  the  truth  of 
their  declarations.* 

III.  The  Article  asserts  his  second  coming  io 
judgment^ 

This  is  plainly  and  frequently  expressed  in 
Scripture.  Thus,  in  Rev.  1.  7.,  "  Behold  he 
"  Cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see 
^'  him.'"  The  design  of  this  coming  is  likewise 
mentioned :  '^  The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the 
"  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  Angels,  and  then 
*'he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
"  works."  (Matt.xvi.  17.)  Till  that  day,  he  con- 
tinues still  in  heaven,  where  he  intercedes  for 
man,  and  by  virtue  of  his  death  the  sins  of  all 
that  come  to  God  through  him,  in  reliance  on 
his  sacrifice,  are  pardoned,  and  ^^  sealed  by  his 
Spirit  until  the  day  of  redemption."*^ 

*  See  Scott* s  Christian  Life,  Part  2.  c.  7.  p.  618.  Tho  per- 
formsnoe  of  these  miracles  also  is  admitted  by  the  enemies  of 
Christianity.  Thns  in  Jewish  Talmud  tractat  de  idof,  c.  1 .  James 
»  celebrated  for  baring  had  this  power.  See  also  Cyrt/  Akx*  1.  8. 
who  proves  that  Jalian  acknowledged  the  same  of  St.  Paul.  Also 
Ort^en  C(mt.  Cehum,  p.  302. 

^  See  Sk^hck  on  Judgment. 

^  I  bare  here  ventured  to  omit  a  discussion  given  by  Bishop 
Bomett,  as  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension* 
It  appears  to  me,  that  such  discussions  are  not  only  useless,  but 
i^arioQS. 


ARTICLE  V. 

OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

THE  HOLY  GHOST  PROCEEDING  FROM  THE  FATHER  AND 
THE  SON,  IS  OF  ONE  SUBSTANCE,  MAJESTY,  AND 
GLORY  WITH  THE  FATHER  AND  THE  SON,  VERY  AND 
ETERNAL  GOD. 

This  Article  concludes  the  proof  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  first,  by  establishing  the  divine 
nature  of  the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity.  It 
iasserts, 

I.  The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost j  and 

II.  His  procession  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  divinitg  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  1.  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  he 
is  a  person,  and  2.  that  he  is  a  divine  person. 

1.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person. 

The  term  Ghost,  or  Spirit,  signifies  some^ 
times  the  wind,  as  in  Amos.  iv.  13. :  *'  he  that 
created  the  wind  (or  spirit.")  (2.)  An  inspira- 
tion from  God.* 

With  the  epithet  Holy  added  to  it,^  it  has  also 

'  Matt.  xxii.  43.    **  How  doth  David  in  spirit,  call  him  Lord." 
*>  See  CoIMm  Inst.  p.  68. 
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various  meanings:  (1,)  The  effusion  of  mira- 
culous powers  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost  :^  (2.) 
The  particular  talents  and  gifts  bestowed  on  the 
early  Christians,^  and  (3.)  The  inward  assist* 
ances  by  which  men's  minds  are  renewed,  as  in 
Luke,  ix.  13. :  "  Your  heavenly  Father  will  give 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him." 

The  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  thus 
proved:  (1.)  All  the  attributes  of  a  person  are 
ascribed  to  him.  ^^  The  Spirit  searcheth  all 
thmgs."  (1  Cor,  ii.  10.)  «  The  Spirit  maketh 
intercession  for  us."  (Rom.  viii.  360  "  Grieve  not 
the  Holy  Spirit."  (Eph.  vi.  30.)  "  All  these  work- 
'^  eth  that  one  and  self-same  spirit,  dividing  to 
"  every  man  severally  as  he  wilV  ( 1  Cor.  xii. 
11.)  Such  affections  can  only  be  ascribed  to  a 
person. 

(2.)  The  actions  of  a  person  are  ascribed  to  him. 
"  The  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
'*  in  my  name ;  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
^'  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance."  (John, 
xiv.  26.)  "  He  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin :  He 
"  will  guide  you  into  all  truth :  He  will  show 

*  Acts,  X.  44.  "  The  Holj  Ghost  fell  ob  all  them  which  heard 
the  Word.'* 

^  Gal.  ill.  2.  "  Receive  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law." 
It  may  be  obsenred  that  the  words,  SpWii,  and  Holy  Ohost,  are 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  distinct  objects,  the  former  signi' 
fjing  the  miraooloas  powers  of  acting,  and  the  latter  those  of  imttr* 
wA  illaminatioo.     See  WMthifa  Appendix  to  Matt,  12. 
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"  you  things  to  come.'*  (c,  xvi.  v.  13.)  These  are 
the  actions  only  of  a  person. 

2.  The  Holy  G?iost  is  God. 

(1.)  ITw  name  of  God  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Thus,  "  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  who  lied  unto 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  are  said  "  to  lye  not  unto  meB, 
but  unto  God."  (Acts,  v.  8,  4.)  * 

(2.)  The  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Mm. 
Thus,  he  is  said  '^  to  guide  into  all  truth,  and  to 
shew  the  things  to  come."  (John,  16.  13.)  "  The 
**  Spirit  searcheth*'  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
"  things  of  God."  (1  Cor.  ii.  10.) 

(3.)  The  actions  qf  God  are  ascribed  to  him*^ 
"  The  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us."  (Rom. 
viii.  26.)  "  We  are  changed  into  the  image  of  the 
Lord  by  the  Spirit"  (2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  Indeed,  the 
adversaries  of  the  Trinity^  are  aware,  that  if  it 

^  See  Dunghfs  Theol.  ser.  Ixx. 

^  The  word  seweheth  here  means  more  than  tnquirHk,  fat  the 
Apostle  expresses  the  same  idea  in  the  following  verse :  "  The  things 
of  God  knoweth  no  man,  bat  the  Spirit  of  God.*'  See  Scoti't  Cirtf. 
Life,  V.  8.  p.  64. 

°  The  Dirinitj  and  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  both 
established  bj  Matt.  xii.  31.  For  it  woald  be  absurd  to  saj,  that 
blasphemy  against  God  should  be  forgiven/  while  the  same  sin 
against  an  inferior  being  should  be  unpardonable.  Further,  blas- 
phemy against  an  attribute,  is  a  contradiction  in  terras. 

<*  With  respeot  to  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  two  prio- 
cipal  heresies  are,  the  Macedonians  and  the  Socinians.  The  fonaer 
held  that  he  was  a  created  person ;  the  latter  conceived  that  he  par- 
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is  once  proved  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person, 
his  divinity  will  necessarily  follow. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  former,  there- 
fore, serve  also  to  establish  the  latter. 

II.   JVe  propose  to  consider  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost j  from  the  Father  and  the  <Son.* 

The  observations  which  were  made  on  the 
use  of  the  term  begotten j  with  respect  to  the  se- 
cond Person,  are  also  true  of  the  application  oi 
the  term  procession  to  the  third  Person  of  the 
Trinity.  We  only  use  them  because  they  belong 
to  the  words  Son  and  Spirit.  The  Spirit  in  things 
that  we  understand,  is  something  that  proceeds ; 
and  the  Son  is  a  person  begotten.  We,  there- 
fore, believing  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person, 
apply  the  word  procession  to  the  manner  of  his 
enianation  from  the  Father,  though  at  the  same 
time  we  must  acknowledge  we  have  no  distinct 
conception  of  it. 

The  only  question  on  this  point,  is  whether 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only, 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  In  the  first 
disputes  with  Macedonius,^  concerning  the  di- 

took  of  the  DiTioe  natare*  hot  only  as  aa  energy  or  power,  and 
theielbre  denied  his  personalitj.  See  8,  August  hofr,  52  ;  Photiu8*» 
Bpui,  1.  sec.  10.,  and  CaUch,  Racm),  o.  6. 

*  *'  The  Hoi  J  Grfaost  is  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  not  made,  nor 
created,  nor  hegotten,  hot  proceeding.''     Athanas,  Creed. 

^  Macedoaias  was  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  was  condemned 
in  the  second  general  councilof  Ck)nstantinop1e,  A.  D.  -381.     Dr. 
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vinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  only  contest  was, 
whether  he  was  truly  God.  This  was  decided  by 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  creed  of 
which  it  was  said,  that  he  proceeded  from  the 
Father.  This  creed  was  farther  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  which  decreed,  that  no  al- 
teration should  be  made  in  it ;  yet  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,^  an  addition  was  intro- 
duced in  the  western  Church,  by  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  affirmed  to  proceed  from  the 
Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  This  became 
the  cause  of  mutual  reproach  during  the  disputes 
which  occurred  in  the  ninth  century,  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  about  the  extent 
pf  their  jurisdiction  ;^  the  latter  being  accused 
of  adding  to  the  ancient  £aith,  and  the  former 
being  charged  with  detracting  from  the  dignity 
of  the  Son. 

Our  Church  receives  the  creed  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  western  Churches ;  and  for  this 

Mosheim  states,  that  he  denied  the  personality,  not  the  ditinitj,  of 
the  Hoi  J  Ghost.  (Hist«  ▼.  1.  p.  2.  c  5.)  The  authorities  io  the 
preceding  note  affirm  the  contrary. 

^  This  innovaticm  was  first  made  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
Chnrches,  and  was  strenaoaslj  opposed  by  Leo  III.  Bishop  of 
Rome.  It  was,  however,  established  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.  and  his 
sQccessors.  See  Bomer't  lAves  of  the  Popes,  v.  4.  pp.  178  and 
352.     Ed.  Lond.  1759;  and  Fuller's  EccUs,  Hist,  t.  5.  c.   10.  p. 

in. 

^  See  Mosheim* s  Hist,  cen.  ix.  p.  2.  c.  8. 
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we  have  Scriptural  authority.  Thus,  our  Saviour 
says,  (John,  xv.  26.)  "  /  will  send  unto  you 
"  the  Comforter  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit 
"  of  Truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father." 
Now,  since  he  sends  him,  and  that  he  was  to 
supply  his  room  and  act  in  his  name,  this  implies 
a  relation  and  a  sort  of  subordination  in  the 
Spirit  to  the  Son.*  This  proof,  though  not  full 
or  explicit,  is  yet  sufficient  to  justify  our  ad- 
hering to  the  creed  as  it  now  stands. 

*  Oar  Lord  sajs,  **  I  proceeded  forth,  and  came  from  God,  neither 
oame  I  of  mjself,  bat  he  eent  me."  (John,  Tiii.  42.)  Now  in  this 
text,  Christ's  mksion  seems  to  depend  on  his  procession.  For  the 
WBe  reason  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bj  the  Son,  should  imply 
bb  procession  from  him.  See  Prideaux^a  Fate*  Con,  G.  2.  Q.  5, 
sadPtarsoii  on  ike  Creed,  Art.  8. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

OF   THE   SUFFICIENCY  OF  HOLY    SCRIP- 
TURES  FOR  SALVATION. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE  CONTAINETH  ALL  THINGS  NECESSARY  TO 
SALVATION  ;  SO  THAT  WHATSOEVER  IS  NOT  READ 
THEREIN,  NOR  MAY  BE  PROVED  THEREBY,  IS  NOT  TO 
BE  REQUIRED  OF  ANY  IVIAN  THAT  IT  SHOULD.  BE  BE- 
LIEVED AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FAITH,  OR  BE  THOUGHT 
REQUISITE  OR  NECESSARY  TO  SALVA'i;iON.  IN  THE 
NAME  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  WE  DO  UNDERSTAND^ 
THOSE  CANONICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENT,  OF  WHOSE  AUTHORITY  WAS  NEVER  ANT- 
DOUBT  IN  THE   CHURCH. 

Of  the  Names  and   Number   of  the  Canonical 

Books. 

Genesis.  The  First  Book  of  SamaeL 

Exodas.  The  Second  Book  of  Samael. 

Leviticus.  The  First  Book  of  Kings. 

Nambers.  The  Second  Book  of  Kings. 

Deuteronomy.  The  First  Book  of  Chronicles. 

Joshua.  The  Second  Book  of  Chronicles. 

Judges.  The  First  Book  of  Esdras.'^ 

Rath.  The  Second  Book  of  Esdras. 

^  The  Jews  classed  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Neheraiah  together, 
under  the  name  of  the  First  and  Second  Book  of  Esdras;  Esdras 
being  another  title  for  Ezra. 
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The  Book  of  Hester.  Ecclesiastes,  or  Preacher. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Cantioa,  or  Song  of  Solomon. 

The  Psalms.  Four  Prophets  the  Greater. 

The  Proverbs.  Twelve  Prophets  the  Less. 

AND  THE  OTHBK  BOOKS  (AS  JEROME  SAITH,)  TH^  CHURCH  DOTH 
READ  FOR  EXAMPLE  OF  LIFE  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  MANNERS  ; 
BUT  YET  IT  DOTH  NOT  APPLY  THEM  TO  ESTABLISH  ANY  DOC- 
TRINE.     SUCH  ARE  THESE  FOLLOWING  : — 

The  Third  Book  of  Bsdras.  Barach  the  Prophet. 

The  Foarth  Book  of  Esdras.  The  Song  of  the  three  Children. 

The  Book  of  Tobias.  The  History  of  Susanna. 

Hie  Book  of  Jadith.  The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees. 

Jems  the  Son  of  Sirach.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 

ALL  THE  BOORS  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  THEY  ARE  COM- 
MONLY RECEIVED,  WE  DO  RECEIVE  AND  ACCOUNT  THEM  CA- 
NONICAL. 

X  HERE  are  two  assertions  made  in  this  article. 

I.  Holy  ScHptu/re  containetk  all  things  neces- 
sary for  salvation ;  and 

II.  The  Books  which  we  receive  are  the  only 
Canonical  Scripiu/re, 

I.  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  neces- 
sary/or salvation. 

Having  established  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 

^  Opera,  torn.  I.  p.  939. 
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Incarnation  of  Clirist^  the  next  point  to  be  set- 
tled is,  what  is  the  rule  of  this  Faith,  and  where 
it  is  to  be  found  ?  The  Church  of  England  and 
of  Eome  agree  in  asserting  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture;  but  besides  this,  the  latter  hold  that 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  written 
with  the  design  of  making  them  the  full  rule  of 
faith,  but  that  many  things  were  delivered  orally 
by  the  Apostles,  which,  if  faithfiiUy  transmitted 
to  us,  we  are  to  receive  with  the  same  respect 
that  we  pay  to  their  writings  ;^  and  that  to  se- 
cure such  a  faithful  transmission,  there  was  an 
infallible  authority  lodged  by  Christ  with  his 
Church.  We,  on  the  contrary,  affirm,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  a  complete  rule  of  faith,  and  that 
the  whole  Christian  religion  is  contained  in  them 
alone ;  and  though  we  make  great  use  of  ancient 
tradition  to  help  us  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  written  Word,  still  as  to  matters  of  faith,  we 
reject  it  altogether. 

The  assertion  of  the  article,  may  be  esta- 
blished by  two  kinds  of  arguments :  1.  Neffatwehf^ 
from  the  inadequacy  of  oral  tradition;  and  2. 
Positively y  from  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture. 

The  inadequacy  of  oral  tradition  is  evident 
from  the  following  considerations :  (1.)    History 

*  See  Beilarmine  de   Verb,  Dei*  1.  4.  c.   12.     '*  Pari  pieUtit 
afiecta  ei  reverently.*'     Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  4. 
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evinces  this  inadequacy^  even  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances*  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
worlds  it  must  have  been  much  easier  to  pre* 
serve  the  tradition,  pure,  than  it  could  possibly 
be  afterwards.  There  were  then  only  a  few  things 
to  be  delivered  concerning  God,  as  that  he  was 
one  spiritual  Being,  that  he  had  created  all 
things,  and  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  wor- 
ship. The  first  men,  too,  were  very  long  lived, 
and  saw  their  own  families  spread  extremely,  so 
that  they  had  on  their  side  the  authority  and 
credit  of  parents  with  their  children,  to  secure 
tradition.  Thus,^  Methuselah  lived  above  three 
hundred  years  while  Adam  was  yet  alive,  and 
Shem  was  an  hundred  years  old  when  the  former 
died,  and  also  lived  upwards  of  an  hundred 
years  along  with  Abraham ;  so  that  the  original 
revelation  could  have  been  conveyed  to  the  latter 
by  only  two  persons.  Yet,  even  under  these  cir- 
cimistances,  the  tradition  had  become  so  entirely 
corrupted,  that  it  was  necessary  to  correct  it  by 
immediate  revelation  to  Abraham,^  who  was  ob. 
liged  to  quit  his  country  in  order  to  escape  front 
its  idolatrous  practices,  and  his  posterity  to  bo 
marked  with  the  sign  of  circumcision,  in  ordei- 
to  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Ag^n,  though  the  promulgation  of  the  l9.\v 
at  Mount  Sinai,  was,  from  the  circumstances  of 

*  See  Gen.  ▼.  10  and  11.        ^  Oen,  xii.  1.,  and  x\xi.  19. 
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its  delivery,  one  of  the  most  amazing  things  that 
erer  haptpened,  and  the  fittest  to  be  orally  con- 
veyed down ;  though  the  law  was  short,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  to  be  performed  by 
the  members  of  one  family ;  though  they  were 
all  of  one  language,  and  obliged  to  maintain  a 
constant  commerce  among  themselves ;  though 
they  had  signal  characters  of  God's  miraculous 
presence  among  them,  as  in  the  trial  by  the 
water  of  jealousy,*  the  overplus  of  the  sixth  to 
supply  the  Sabbatical  year,  a  constant  succession 
of  prophets,  and  the  answers  by  the  Urim  and 
Thummim;  still,  notwithstanding  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, God  commanded  them  to  write 
their  law,  a  command  which  could  only  originate 
in  his  intention  to  secure  revealed  religion  from 
the  doubtfulness  and  uncertainties  of  oral  tradi- 
tion. If,  then,  tmdition  was  thus  declared  by 
God  an  incompetent  means  of  conveying  reve- 
lation, with  every  advantage  on  its  side,  much 
more  is  it  an  incompetent  means,  when  there 
are  no  such  advantages,  as  in  the  Christian 
Church.** 


"  Num,Y,  11. ;  Lev,  xxv.  1.,  and  Exod.  xxviii.  30. 

^  Roman  Catholics  are  willing  to  admit,  that  tradition  is  liable 
to  corroption  from  the  nature  of  man,  bat  thej  saj  this  liability  is 
obviated  by  the  possession  of  infallibility.  This  argument,  therefore, 
may  seem  inconclnsiye.  Bnt  it  is  to  be  considered,  1.  they  admit 
that  the  Jewish  Charch  had  the  same  infallibility.     God's  rejection 
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(2.)  Experience  slunos  that  tradition  tends  to 
the  corruption  of  truth.     We  see  mankind  so 
prone  to  misrepresentation,  and  so  many  addi- 
tions made  to  a  matter  of  fact  as  it  is  reported, 
that  if  religion  had  not  a  more  assured  foundation 
than  tradition,  it  could  not  have  that  credit  paid 
to  it,  which  it  ought  to  have.    Among  the  Jews, 
we  have  frequent  instances  of  this  uncertainty, 
so  that  our  Saviour  chides  them  for  making  the 
law  of  God  of  no  effect  hy  their  traditions." 
(Matt.  XV.  6.)  We  find  also  that  from  submitting 
to  the  authority  of  tradition,  they  were  led  to 
interpret  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David,  literally, 
and  consequently  rejected  Christ  from  the  po- 
verty of  his  appearance.    From  the  same  cause, 
they  valued  mere  ceremonial  observances  above 
the  moral  law,  and  thought  a  performance  of  the 
former  would  atone  for  a  violation  of  the  latter ; 
so  that  when  they  saw  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
disclaiming  the  authority  of  tradition,  and  set- 
ting the  Gentiles  at  liberty  from  those  obser- 

of  it,  therefore,  as  a  mediam  of  conveying  revelation,  shows  that 
even  uoder  circamstances  e\actlj  analogous  to  their  own,  this  cor- 
niptioD  may  and  does  take  place.  2.  They  cannot  prove  the  infal- 
libility of  the  persons  who  handed  down  this  tradition  ;  for  oral  tra- 
dition can  only  be  committed  to  individuals.  Now  they  never  ascribe 
Infallibility  to  each  of  the  fathers  personally,  and  consequently  the 
objections  iu  the  text  are  valid,  since  those  fathers  might  err  in  the 
conveyance  of  the  doctrine. 

F 
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vances,  their  prejudicefs  against  them  were 
increased.  And  hence  the  rejection  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  persecution  of  his  followers 
originated  in  their  helief  of  tradition. 

(3.)  Such  traditions  as  were  held  in  the  earhf 
ages,  but  were  unsupported  iy  Scripture j  were  sub* 
sequently  r^ected.^  Thus,  the  opinion  of  Christ's 
reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years ;  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  infants  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  seventy  interpreters, 
have  been  laid  aside  in  later  times.  This  fact 
proves,  that  even  though  there  did  exist  some 
Apostolical  traditions,  the  Church  cannot  know 
what  they  are ;  for  if  she  had  this  knowledge, 
she  would  not  have  given  that  title  to  such  as 
she  afterwards  violated.^ 

(4.)  Hie  early  Fathers  place  no  reliance  an  tra- 
dition.  Thus,  in  the  disputes  with  the  Gnostics 
and  other  heretics,  who  pretended  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  Apostolical  tradition  for  the  explana- 

^  The  force  of  this  argument  is  inoreased  by  tbe  fact»  tfaatiMMe 
agree  in  what  are  traditions,  and  what  are  not ;  for  those  doctrioet 
which  one  writer  declares  are  derived  solely  from  tradition,  another 
proves  coaclasively  from  Scriptare.  See  Field,  of  the  Church,  B. 
4.  p.  37G. 

^  Thns,  Basil  (de  Spir.  Sanc.o.  27,)  accounts  "traditions  as 
equal  with  the  Word  of  God."  Yet  those  traditions  which  he  there 
enumerates,  are  now  all  abolished  in  tbe  Roman  Church.  See 
JeweVs  Def,  of  ApoL  p.  200.  Ed.  Loud.  1609.  Also  Bishop  /. 
Taylor's  PoUnucal  Diseourses,  seo.  5.  p.  978.  £d.  Lond.  1674. 
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tion  of  Seripturei  Irenseus*  and  Tertullian,^  make 

use  of  two  sorts  of  arguments  :  the  one  is  the 

authority  of  the  Bible,  by  which  they  confute 

their  errors ;  the  other  is  a  point  of  fact,  that 

there  was  no  such  tradition.    In  asserting  this, 

they  appeal  to  those  Churches  which  had  been 

founded  by  the  Apostles,  and  in  which,  they  say, 

we  must  search  for  Apostolical  tradition.    By 

this,  they  did  not  mean  to  establish  tradition  as 

an  authority  distinct  from  the  Scriptures,  but 

merely  that  if  any  such  tradition  existed,  it  should 

be  found  in  those  Churches,  and  since  it  was  not 

found  in  them,  the  pretence  of  the  heretics  was 

false. 

2.  J%e  sufficiency  of  Scripture  is  proved  by 
the  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  In  all 
his  disputes  with  the  Pharisees,  our  Saviour  jus- 
tifies himself  and  his  doctrine  by  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  never  once  by  tradition.  He  desires 
them  "  to  search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them,  ye 
"  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they 
"  which  testify  of  me."  (John,  v.  39.)  The 
phrase  "  ye  think,"  does  not  refer  to  any  parti- 
cular conceit  of  theirs,  but  imports  that  as  tfiey 
thought,  so  in  them  they  had  eternal  life.^ 

•  L.  3.  c  I,  2,  &c. 
b  De  Pr^esc,  cap.  20,  21,  25,  27,  28. 

*^  The  general  wajr  of  explaining  this  verse,  is  bjr  taking  this 
phrase,  ye  think,  in  its  natural  signification.     If  the  Jews  were  right 

f2 
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In  the  same  way,  the  Apostles  in  all  their 
disputes  with  the  Jews,  make  their  appeals  con- 
stantly to  the  Scriptures.    They  account  "  the 
"  Bereans  to  be  more  noble  than  those  of  Thes- 
^^  salonica,  because  they  searched  the  Scriptures 
"  daily  whether  those  things  were  so."    (Acts, 
xvii.  11.)     St.  Paul  says,  that  "  all  Scripture  is 
".  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
"  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
"  struction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
*'  God  may   be   perfect,   thoroughly   furnished 
"  unto  every  good  work."  (2  Tim.  iii.'  16.)*  Again, 
we  are  informed  by  St.  Luke,  that  the  design  of 
his  writing  his  Gospel,  was  "  that  we  might 
"  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  we 
"  have  been  instructed."  (Luke,  i.  4.)     St.  John 
likewise  says,  "  these  things  were  written,  that 
"  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
'^  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing,  ye  might  have 
"  life  through  his  name."  (John,  xx.  31.)      For 
the  same  reason,  St.  Peter,  when  he  was  near 
his  end,  wrote  his  Second  Epistle,   that  they 
might  have  it  as  a  mean  **  of  keeping  these 
things  always  in  remembrance."  (2  Pet.  i.  15.) 
It  is  objected,  however,  that  the  Apostles 

in  their  conceit,  the  conclnsion  is  plain ;  if  they  were  wrong,  oar 
SaWoor  would  not  have  left  them  in  so  dangerous  an  error.  Se* 
Whitby t  Hammond,  and  Doddridge,  in  loc, 

^  See  Beveridge  on  the  Articles,  and  Stanhope  in  loc. 
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sometimes^  refer  to  a  tradition  existing  in  parti- 
cular Churches.  But  it  is  certain  that  by  trd- 
ditian  in  their  days,  was  understood  merely  the 
conveyance  of  the  faith,  and  not  any  unwritten 
doctrines.^ 

If  what  it  contained  in  Scripture  in  express 
words,  be  the  object  of  our  faith,  then  it  follows, 
that  whatsoever  may  be  proved  from  thence  by 
a  just  and  lawful  consequence,  is  also  to  be  be- 
lieved. This  is  evident  from  two  reasons :  1st, 
Every  Just  inference  from  a  proposition  must  he 
as  true  as  the  proposition  itself;  and  2dly,  It  is 
authorized  by  the  example  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles.^ 

It  is  objected  against  this  practice,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  darky  and  are  therefore  liable  to  be 
wuaunderstood.  All  sects  argue  from  thence,  and 
Cuicy  that  they  find  their  tenets  in  it,  and  there- 
fgve  this  can  be  no  sure  way  of  finding  out  sacred 
tmth^  since  so  many  err  that  follow  it.** 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that, 

*  Than,  in  2  Tbess.  ii.  15,    «  Hold  the  traditions  which  ye' 
hare  been  tangfat,  whether  by  woid,  or  oar  Epistle." 

^  ^os,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  **  I  delivered  (haoded  down  by  tra- 
**  dition)  to  yon,  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
**  Ik  oar  sins."     See  Marshes  Compar,  View,  p.  64. 
^  See  ilfa/Mcxii.  31,41. 

*  This  objection  is  answered  by  Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  strain  of  the 
It  convincing  and  nervous  eloquence,  in  his  Apology,  sec.  1.    £d. 
Ciiipbdl,  1813. 
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(1.)  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  Scriptures  as  the 
standard  for  deciding  controversies.  The  Old 
Testament  was  delivered  to  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews,  and  read  in  the  synagogues  before  all 
classes,  who  were  to  take  their  doctrine  and 
rules  from  it.  And  though  the  prophecies  were 
dark,  and  hard  to  be  understood,  yet  the  proo6 
urged  upon  the  question  of  the  true  MessiisJi, 
were  altogether  chosen  from  them.  No  appeal 
was  here  made  to  Church  authority,  except  by 
the  enemies  of  our  Saviour;  whereas  he  and 
his  disciples  urge  these  passages  in  their  true 
sense,  and  in  the  consequences  that  arose  out  of 
them.  And  in  this  they  appealed  to  the  rational 
leu^ulties  of  those  they  addressed.  In  the  same 
way,  the  New  Testament  was  delivered  to  the 
poor  and  illiterate,  and  even  the  Epistles,  which 
are  the  hardest  to  be  understood,  were  addressed 
to  all  classes  of  Christians,  and  read  in  their  as- 
semblies. Now  it  may  be  asked,  were  these 
writings  clear  in  that  age,  or  were  they  not  ?  K 
they  were  not,  it  is  unaccountable  that  they 
should  be  addressed  to  the  whole  body.  If  tKey 
were,  they  must  be  equally  intelligible  to  us. 
And  indeed  if  the  Old  Testament  was  so  clear, 
that  David  could  magnify*  the  light  with  which 
they  were  blessed  even  in  that  darker  state,  we 
have  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  new  dispensa- 

""See  Ps.  19  and  119. 
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don,  which  is  opposed  to  the  old,  as  the  sub- 
stance to  the  shadow,  should  be  much  brighter, 
and  that  if  there  was  no  need  of  a  certain  ex- 
pounder of  Scripture  then,  there  is  much  less 
at  present.  But  besides,  there  are  no  intima* 
turns  giyen  in  Scripture  where  to  find  a  sure 
guide  to  interpret  it.  This  omission  proves, 
that  no  such  guide  is  necessary. 

(2:)   The  errors  objected  to  have  not  arUen 
from  the  proper  use  of  men's  judgments    God 
has  dealt  ia  the  same  way  with  our  understand* 
ings  as  with  our  wills.    He  proposes  our  duty 
to  us  with  strong  motives  to  obedience,  and  pro- 
mises to  aid  and  accept  our  sincere  endeavours. 
Yet  this  does  not  hinder  many  from  perishing 
eteroally,  because  he  has  left  our  wills  free,  and 
does  not  constrain  us  to  be  good.    He  deals 
with  our  understandings  in  the  same  manner; 
he  has  set  his  will  and  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion before  us,  in  writings  that  are  framed  in  a 
plain  and  simple  style,  and  we  have  every  rea* 
son  to  conclude,  that  if  a  man  reads  them  care- 
fully and  with  prayer,    and  follows  sincerely 
what  he  apprehends  to  be  true,  then  he  shall 
find  oat  enough  to  save  his  soul,  and  any  invo- 
luntary errors  into  which  he  may  fall,  shall  be 
forgiven  him  by  the  infinite  mercy  of  Grod,    All 

*  See  Chillmgworth^a  BeHgion  of  Protestants,  o.  2.  Part  1,  and 
TOkisoM's  Btde  of  Faith. 
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the  false  doctrines^  therefore,  which  are  pre- 
tended to  be  proved  by  Scripture,  arise  only 
from  an  ill  use  of  it,  and  show  us  the  danger  of 
studying  with  a  biassed  or  corrupted  mind,  but 
do  not  weaken  its  authority  or  clearness. 

Having  thus  proved  that  whatever  is  necessary 
for  salvation  is  contained  in  Scripture,  it  follows 
that  the  converse  of  this  proposition  must  like- 
wise be  true,  that  "  Whatever  is  not  contained 
in  Scripture  cannot  be  necessary  for  salvation,*' 
and  cannot  therefore  be  ^^  required  of  any  man 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith." 
Hence  we  are  justified  in  seceding  from  the 
Roman  Church,  the  errors  of  which  not  only 
defile  the  worship  of  Christians  with  idolatry, 
but  are  rendered  still  more  intolerable  by  being 
imposed  as  necessary  articles  of  faith,  on  all  that 
are  in  her  communion. 

II.  The  article  asserts,  that  the  books  wMck 
we  receive  are  the  only  canonical  Scripture,  This 
proposition  is  evidently  resolvable  into  two.  Ist 
The  hooks  which  we  receive  are  canonical^  and  2d. 
None  others  are  canonical. 

1st.  The  hooks  which  toe  receive  are  canonical. 
The  criterion  proposed  by  the  article  in  order  to 
prove  this  assertion,  is  "  there  never  was  any 
doubt  of  their  authority  in  the  Church."*    To 

*  That  18,  in  the  Universal  Church  ;  for  the  anthenticitj  of  some 
parts  of  oar  present  canon  was  doabted  bj  particnlar  Churches  and 
persons,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
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To  this  criterion  we  shall  apply  in  establish- 
ing, 

1.  The  canon  of  flie  New  Testament. 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
books  which  compose  it,  appear  from  the  evi* 
dence  of  competent  witnessess.* 

Papias,**  who  conversed  with  the  disciples  of 
the  Apostles,  says  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  that  St.  Mark's  was 
composed  from  St.  Peter's  preaching. 

Irenseus  says  Sr.  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  by 
the  direction  of  St.  Paul,  which  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  similarity  between  sofi^e  pas- 
sages in  that  Gospel  and  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
latter.^  The  same  writer  speaks  at  large  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.** 

Tertullian  and  Origen^  mention  the  four 
Gospels  in  order.  The  latter  writer  gives  also  a 
catalogue  of  the  New  Testament,  agreeing  with 
our  canon.  A  similar  catalogue  is  given  by 
Athanasius/  and  by  the  Councils  of  Laodicea  and 
Carthage  in  the.  fourth  century. .  To  these  au- 

*8ee  Pak^s  Evidences  of  Christianiiy  in  his  Works,  v.  a. 
p.  106.  £d.  Load.  1821. 

^  In  Euseb.  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  39.  c.  25.  aod  1.  2.  c.  15. 

°  Particalarlj  the  account  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  in  Lake  xxK. 
19,  and  1  Cor.  xi.  23. 

«>  L.  S.  c.  11. 

*  Tsrt,  ConU  Marc.  1.  4.  c.  1.    Orig,  Apud.  Euaeb.  I.  6.  c.  25. 

f  Atkam.  m  Synop.  Cone,  Cac,  60.  Cartha.  iii.  c.  47. 
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thotB,  others  might  be  added,  but  their  testimotrf 
is  sufficient. 

The  value  of  this  testimony  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  following  considerations  :  1.  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  read  in  all 
their  churches  and  at  all  their  assemblies*    This^ 
therefore,  is  a  point  on  which  the  authors  we 
have  mentioned  could  make  no  mistake.    2.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  originals  of  the  Apostles' 
writings  were  preserved  at  the  time  to  which 
the  preceding  testimony  refers.    8.  *The  Jews 
and  Gentiles  knew  that  these  were  the  books  in 
which  the  faith  of   the   Christians  was   con- 
tained.   4.  There  happened  to  be  constant  dis- 
putes among  Christians,  from  the  second  century 
downwards,  on  doctrinal  points.    Both  sides  ap- 
pealed to  these  books,  and  though  there  might  be 
some  variations  in  readings,  yet  no  doubt  was 
ever  made  concerning  the  canon  or  authentical- 
Bess  of  the  books  themselves.  5.  Some  doubts  wefe 
raised  as  to  the  authenticity  of  particular  books, 
because  there  was  not  the  same  degree  of  certain- 
ty about  them  as  about  others,  yet  upon  fuller  in* 
quiry  all  acquiesced  in  them.    These  were  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  St.  James,  the  se* 
cond  of  St.  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  St.  John, 
that  of  Jude,  and  the  Revelations.    With  respect 

^  Jnstin*  Pial  cum*  Trypho.     See  Larder  a  Jew,  tmd  ffeaih* 
Test,  y.  2.  p.  274.  y.'  8«  p.  1C6>  and  MkkueUa  InHvd,  t*  I.  nee.  8, 
Ed.  Manb.  1793. 
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to  the  first,  as  the  design  of  it  was  to  remove 
the  objections  of  the  Jews,  and  as  they  were 
very  much  prejudiced  against  St.  Paul,  iirom  an 
idea  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  their  nation,  his 
name  was  therefore  concealed,  lest  the  discovery 
of  it  might  blast  the  good  effects  intended  by 
his  Epistle.  And  this  might  have  been  the  oc- 
casion of  the  doubts  which  were  raised  about  it, 
{or  as  it  was  not  addressed  to  any  particular 
Church  or  person,  the  original  perhaps  was  not 
preserved  with  the  same  care  as  the  others  ;^  it 
is,  however,  frequently  cited  by  Clemens  of 
Rome,  as  having  been  composed  by  St.  PauL^ 
Among  the  Latins,^  it  was  rejected  because  it 
seemed  to  favour  the  heresy  of  the  Novatians, 
that  cut  off  apostates  from  the  hopes  of  repent- 
ance, yet  its  authenticity  is  recognised  by  several 
writers.  Thus  Athanasius  includes  it  and  the 
seven  general  Epistles  among  the  canonical 
writings.  In  like  manner  Cyril  reckons  in  his 
catalogue  (which  he  says  he  delivers  from  the 
Church  as  she  had  received  it  from  the  Apostles) 
the  seven  general  Epistles  and  the  fourteen  of 
St  Paul,  The  same  is  testified  by  Rufl&n,  by 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  the  canons  of  which 
were  afterwards  received  into  the  code  of   the 

*  Tert  de  Prasac*  c  36. 
^  See  Whithy*8  Preface  to  this  Epistle, 

*"  Orig,   Ep,  ad  African,  Orig,  Exh,  ad  Martyr,  Eiueb^  JBisi. 
I.  6.  c.  20.  Hiercn.  Ep*  ad  Dardan.  Cyr,  Cateck,  4. 
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Universal  Church,*  and  by  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage. The  Episde  to  the  Hebrews  is  likewise 
cited  frequently  by  Irenaeus,  Origen,  and  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus.*' 

,  St.  James's  Epistle  is  cited  by  Clemens  of 
Rome,  Ignatius,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome.*^ 

St.  Peter's  second  Epistle  is  cited  by  Origen, 
Firmilian  and  Eusebius.**  This  Epistle,  however, 
besides  the  external  evidence  in  its  favour,  has 
iseveral  internal  marks  of  genuineness  as  St 
Peter's  name  at  the  beginning,  and  his  allusion 
to  the  transfiguration. 

*  The  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John  are 
cited  by  Irenaeus,  Clemens  and  Dennis  of  Alex- 
andria, and  by  Tertullian,  who  also  quotes  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude. 

^  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  also  cited  by 
Clemens. of  Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Me- 
lito,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  it,  Theophilus 

■  Can.  60.  Can,  47. 

*>  Iren.  1.  3.  c.  38.  Orig,  I.  3.  and  7.  Cont,  Cels.  Dial.  Coat, 
Mare,  and  Ep.  ad  Afric.  Clem.  Alex, 

"  lynat  Ep.  ad  Eph.  Orig.  Hon.  13.  in  Genes.  Eus,  Hist.  1.  2. 
c.  22.  I.  3.  c.  24,  25.  HUron,  Pre/,  in  Ep.  Jac. 

^  Orig.  Cont,  Marc.  Fir  mil.  Ep.  75.  and  Cgpr.  Euseb.  Hist, 
I.  3.  c.  3. 

*  Iren.  1.  1.  c.  13.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  2.  Tert.  de  Car.  Ch. 
c.  24.  Euseh.  Hist.].  6.  c.  24.  Tert,  de  Cult,  Fan. 

^  Clem,  in  Ep.  ad  Cor,  Justin,  Cont.  Trgphon,  Iren,  1.  5.  c.  30. 
Euseb,  Hist,  1.  4.  c.  24,  26. 1.  5.  c.  18.  I.  7.  u.  27. 
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of  Antioch,  Hippolytus,  Tertnllian,  Cyprian  and 
Origen.  All  these  circumstances  taken  together 
fiiUy  evince  the  impossibility  of  any  imposition 
faking  place  with  respect  to  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture. For  independent  of  the  suflFering  and  de- 
pressed state  of  the  early  Christians,  which 
would  deter  men  from  such  an  attempt  as  could 
only  bring  them  under  great  troubles,  the  early 
spreading  of  the  Christian  religion  into  so  many 
remote  countries  and  provinces,  and  the  many 
translations  made  in  those  countries,  all  concur 
to  make  the  impossibility  of  any  such  forgery 
the  moi5  sensible.* 

Before  we  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject, 
it  must  be  observed,  1.  That  a  great  diflFerence 
is  to  be  made  between  the  tradition  by  which 
the  scriptural  canon  has  been  just  established, 
and  the  oral  tradition  of  a  doctrine.  The  former 
is  the  history  of  the  universal  reception  of  a 
book^  which  was,  by  its  publicity,  preserved  from 
corruption.  In  the  latter  there  is  nothing  fixed 
or  permanent,  the  whole  being  only  report, 
carried  about  and  handed  down.  2.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  authority  of  these  books  is 
not  derived  firom  any  judgment  the  Church 
made  about  them ;  but  from  this,  that  it  was 
known  they  were  written,  either  by  men  who 
were  themselves  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  or  by 

*  See  Michaelis*  Introd,  v.  1.  sec.  5.  p.  31. 
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those  who  vrere  their  assistants  and  compa- 
nions. 

Having  thus  considered  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testainent,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  es- 
tablish, 

2.  The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books 
which  compose  it^  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

(1.)  From  the  approbation  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  Our  Saviour  jfrequently  cites  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  and  though  he  charged  the 
Jews  at  that  time  with  many  disorders,  yet  he 
never  even  insinuated  that  they  had  corrupted 
their  law,  which,  if  true,  had  been  the  greatest 
of  all  the  abuses  he  objected  against  them.  He 
also  cites  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  threefold 
division  *  in  which  the  Jews  themselves  received 
it :  "  The  Law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms.'*  (Luke,  xxiv.  44.)  St.  Paul  likewise 
says,  that  "  to  the  Jews  were  committed  the 

*  After  the  retarn  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babjlooish  captivity, 
Ezra  and  others,  to  the  number  of  one  handred  and  twenty,  met  in  a 
oooncil  called  the  Great  Sjnagogne,  to  revise  and  arrange  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  at  which  time,  it  has  been  supposed  bj  some, 
they  were  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Hagiographa.  Others,  however,  have,  with  more  probability, 
conceived  that  this  division  was  of  later  invention. — See  Lemi't 
Heb,  AfUiq,  v.  4.  p.  156.  Ed.  Lond.  1725,  EHas.  Lev.  in  praf, 
ad  U  Mas,  and  Leusden  Philol,  Bebrans.  Diss,  ii.  p.  19. 
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omcles  of  God,"  (Rom.  iii.  2.)  yet  he  never 
blames  them  for  being  unfaithful  in  thi^  trust. 
These  appeals  prove  the  authority  of  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  if  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  be  acknowledged  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired. 

(2.)  The  authenticity  of  these  Books  is  esta* 
Uished  by  the  connexion  that  exists  between  their 
mbfect  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  are  delivered.  The  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses  are  of  so  wonderful  a  nature,  that  if  these 
are  acknowledged  to  be  true,  there  can  be  no 
question  made  of  his  being  sent  of  God,  and 
authorized  by  him  to  deliver  his  will  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  rektion  given  of  these  mi^ 
raeles,  represents  them  to  be  such  in  themselves, 
and  to  have  been  transacted  so  publicly,  that 
either  they  are  altogether  fables,  or  they  were  clear 
and  uncontested  characters  of  a  Prophet  inspired 
by  Gt>d.  Now,  that  relation  is  not  made  with  any 
of  those  arts  which  are  almost  necessary  to 
impostors.^  The  Jewish  nation  are  represented 
tlnxMighout,  as  froward  and  disobedient.  The 
lawa  it  contains,  are,  as  to  the  political  part,  cal- 
culated to  advance  justice,  and  assert  a  degree  of 
liberty  duly  tempered  with  authority ;  the  moral 
part  is  pure,  and  suitable  to  human  nature ;  and 
the  religious  part  free  from  the  idolatrous  and 

*  Soe  l>r,  Qrwae£  Lecttires  on  ibe  Pentateuch,  p«  1.  lee.  2. 
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absurd  rites  which  we  find  prevalent  in  the  wor- 
ship of  other  nations,  even  the  most  polite.  In 
the  Books  of  Moses,  too,  no  design  for  himself 
appears;  his  posterity  were  but  in  the  crowd, 
Levites,  without  any  character  of  distinction, 
and  he  spares  neither  himself  nor  his  brother, 
when  there  was  occasion  to  mention  their  faults. 
Besides,  there  were  many  rules  and  rites  insti- 
tuted, which  must  have  kept  his  laws  in  remem- 
brance, such  as  the  division  of  the  land  by  lot 
into  shares,  which  were  to  descend  by  inheritance; 
the  commemoration  of  the  three  great  festivals, 
the  Sabbaths,  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  year 
of  Jubilee,  the  distinction  of  meats,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  eating  blood.  Now,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, whether  the  foundation  of  all  this 
could  be  a  forgery.  If  the  Penteteuch  were  de- 
livered by  Moses  himself  to  the  Jews,  and  re- 
ceived by  them  as  the  rule  of  their  religion  and 
policy,  then  the  recital  of  all  that  is  contained 
from  the  Book  of  Exodus  to  the  end  of  Deuter- 
onomy, must  have  been  known  by  them  to  be 
true ;  and  the  truth  of  this  establishes  the  credit 
of  the  whole.  If  the  Pentateuch  were  not  de- 
livered by  Moses,  when  could  this  imposture 
have  appeared  ?*  It  could  not  be  before  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  for  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion down  to  that  period,  must  have  been  in- 

*  S€e  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch,  p.  1.  leo.  1. 
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Tented  at  the  same  time,  and  an  account  must 
have  been  given  of  the  discovery  of  those  books ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  thread  of 
their  history  represents  them  to  have  been  al- 
ways amongst  them.  As  to  the  discovery  made 
in  the  reign  of  Josias,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Pentateuch 
among  them,  for  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  be  made  to  believe  that  a  Book,  and  a  law 
full  of  so  much  history  and  of  so  many  rites 
founded  upon  it,  had  been  held  sacred  among 
tbem  for  many  ages,  if  it  were  but  a  new  inven- 
tion. The  Book  then  found  in  the  temple,  was 
perhaps  Moses'  manuscript,  or  the  last  chapters 
of  Deuteronomy,  which  appear  to  have  been  at 
first  a  separate  book,  though  afterwards  joined 
to  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch. 
^  Again,  such  an  imposture  could  not  have 
taken  place,  during,  or  after  their  return  from 
the  captivity.  For,  not  to  observe  that  men  in 
such  circumstances  are  seldom  capable  of  things 
of  that  nature,  can  it  be  imagined  that  a  series  of 
Books  involving  the  occurrences  of  many  ages, 
could  have  been  framed  so  particularly,  and  yet 
80  exactly,  that  nothing  in  any  concurrent 
history  could  ever  be  brought  to  disprove 
any  part  of  it  ?  Or,  that  such  a  forgery  could 
be  imposed  in  so  short  a  time  upon  a  whole  na- 
tion, while  so  many  men  might  remember  what 
they  had  been  before  the  captivity,  if  they  had 
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not  all  known  that  the  account  was  true  ?  Their 
neighbours,  too,  the  Samaritans,  though  inclined 
to  contest  every  thing  with  them,  yet  acqui- 
esced in  these  books,  and  in  not  more  than  two 
hundred  years  after,  their  law  was  in  such  high 
esteem,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  had  a  translation 
made  of  it  into  Greek  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense.* 

(3.)  Tlie  authenticity  and  genmneness  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament^  appear  from  the  vene^ 
ration  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Jews,^  This 
people  had  the  divine  authority  of  these  books  so 
deeply  infused  into  them  from  age  to  age,  that 
now  above  sixteen  hundred  years,  though  they 
cannot  practise  the  main  parts  of  their  religion, 
and  though  they  suffer  much  for  professing  it, 
yet  they  still  adhere  to  it  in  opposition  to  all 
these  obstacles.  This  is  a  firmness  which  has 
never  appeared  in  any  other  religion  besides  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian.  For  all  the  several 
sects  of  heathenism  have  often  changed  when 

^  This  was  the  celebrated  tranglation  called  the  Septaaguti 
from  the  seventy  interpreters  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  iti  ar- 
rangement. It  was  executed  (as  is  generally  supposed)  in  the  reign 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Ptolemy  Philadelph us,  who  sacceeded  to 
the  throne  of  Egjpt  B.  C.  285.  See  Hales'  Anal,  of  ChronoL  r.  f . 
p.  586.  Edit.  Lond.  1812. 

^  Philo  says,  "  The  Jews  would  rather  suffer  a  thooswid  dealhi, 
**  than  that  any  thing  should  be  once  altered  in  all  the  divine  laws 
"  and  statutes  of  their  nation."     Apud,  Ens.  deprcepar,  Evmtg,  1. 8. 
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the  govemment  that  supported  them  fell,  where- 
as the  latter  have  subsisted  even  under  the  most 
severe  persecutions.  This  fact  proves  the  divine 
original  of  these  religions,  and  of  the  books  on 
which  they  are  founded.  Again,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Jews  have  not  corrupted  the  chief  of  those 
passages  that  are  urged  against  them  to  prove 
Jesus  to  have  been  the  Christ.  It  is  equally 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  as  to  the  main  faithful  and  un- 
corrupted.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  the 
collection  that  was  made  of  these  Books  after 
the  captivity,  by  Ezra  and  others,  some  slight  er- 
rors may  have  crept  into  the  text,  which  may  have 
arisen  from  a  superstitious  veneration  for  some 
ancient  copies,  whose  faults  may  have  been  left 
onnoticed,  except  by  a  marginal  correction. 
Still,  if  all  the  various  readingps  of  the  different 
eopies  be  compared  together,  it  appears  that 
they  are  inconsiderable,  and  do  not  concern 
our  faith  nor  our  morals,  the  setting  which 
right  was  the  main  end  of  Revelation. 

It  remains  only  upon  this  head  to  consider 
what  inspiration  is,  and  how  far  it  is  to  be  car- 
ried. As  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  we 
find  that  one  man  conveys  his  thoughts  to  ano- 
ther, by  causing  a  vibration  in  the  air,  and  thus 
producing  an  impression  on  the  brain  of  the 
latter ;  in  the  same  way  we  can  apprehend  how 
God  may  make  such  impressions  on  men's  brains. 
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as  may  convey  to  them  such  things  as  he  intends 
to  make  known  to  them.  Now,  there  are  three 
degrees  both  of  the  objects  that  are  revealed,  and 
of  the  manner  of  inspiration. 

1.  A  revelation  of  a  body  of  rules  and  laws  to 
men.  This  ought  to  be  expressed  in  plain  words  ; 
the  imagination  therefore  should  not  be  much 
agitated,  but  the  impression  must  be  made  so 
naked  that  the  understanding  may  clearly  appre- 
hend it. 

2.  A  revelation  to  awaken  men  to  observe  a 
law  already  received.  This  must  be  done  with 
such  pompous  visions  of  judgments,  coming 
upon  the  violation  of  those  laws,  as  may  alarm 
those  to  whom  they  are  sent.  And  as  the  ima- 
gination is  capable  of  having  those  visions  acted 
upon  it,  and  being  so  excited  by  them  as  to  utter 
them  with  pompous  figures  and  in  a  due  rapi- 
dity, this  kind  of  inspiration  is  called  prophecy. 

3.  A  revelation  to  improve  mefi's  ideas  of  reli- 
gion. Here  good  and  holy  persons  are  to  be 
excited  by  God  to  composie  such  hymns  and  dis- 
courses as  should  give  men  clearer  apprehen- 
sions of  divine  things,  and  insensibly  to  charm 
them  with  a  pleasing  way  of  treating  them. 
And  if  the  providence  of  God  should  so  order 
them  in  the  management  of  their  compositions, 
as  that  they  should  utter  predictions,  still,  as 
they  themselves  did  not  understand  this,  they 
are  not  to  be  accounted  prophets.  Such  are  the 
books  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  &c. 
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The  Old  Testament  was  divided  into  three 
volumes,    according  to   the   different  order  of 
these  inspirations.    The  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  is  all  to  he  reduced  to  the  first  kind, 
except  the  Revelation,  which  is  purely  propheti- 
cal, but  the  other  parts  are  written  after  a  clearer 
illumination  and  in   a  style  suitable  to  it.     In 
these  some  parts  are  historical,  some  doctrinal, 
and  some  argumentative.     As  to  the  historical 
part,  the  facts  in   the  main  are  all  true,  but 
neither  is  the  order  of  time  strictly  observed, 
nor  when  discourses  are  related,  are  the  indivi- 
dual words  recorded ;  it  is  enough  if  the  effect 
of  them  is  reported,  which  is  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.    As  to  the  doctrinal  parts, 
we  must  entirely  acquiesce  in  these  as  in  the 
voice  of  God,  who  speaks  to  us  by  means  of  a 
person,  whom  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  hear 
and  believe.    Lastly,  as  to  their  arguings,  the 
Apostles  sometimes  reason  on  certain  grounds, 
and  at  other  times  they  go  upon  principles  ac- 
knowledged and  received  by  those  with  whom 
they  dealt.    The  latter  mode  of  arguing  is  per- 
fectly  convincing  to  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, but  unless  the  premises  are  as  expressly 
affirmed  as  the  conclusion,  we  are  not  bound  to 
assent  to  them  in  their  full  extent. 

2d.  The  article  asserts  that  no  other  books  are 
canonical^  besides  those  which  we  receive. 
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The  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  tfaie  Apocry- 
phal books  are:  1.  They  are  not  sanctioned  hf 
our  Saviour  or  his  Apostles.  Though  the  canoni* 
cal  Scriptures  are  frequently  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  apocryphal  books*  are  not  once 
cited  in  any  part  of  it. 

2.  They  were  not  acknawlectged  by  the  Jews, 
The  chief  motive  which  presses  Christians  to 
acknowledge  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  testis 
mony  given  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  the 
canon  as  it  was  then  received  by  the  Jewish 
Church.*  Now  it  cannot  even  be  pretended  that 
these  books  were  ever  received  among  the  Jews. 
Josephus  says  ^^  they  had  only  22  books  that  de- 
served belief,  but  that  those  whrch  were  written 
after  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  were  not  of  equal 
credit  with  the  rest,  in  which  period  they  had 
no  prophets  at  all."*' 

3.  The  primitive  Church  rejected  them,    Me- 

'  This  testimoDj,  we  have  seen,  was  confined  "  to  the  law,  tlw 
prophets,  and  the  psalms."  Now  it  is  evident, '  the  apocrjrphal 
books  cannot  be  classed  under  the  law  or  the  psalms,  t»  they  an 
composed  in  a  different  style  of  writing  altogether.  Neither  em 
they  be  included  under  the  prophets,  for  they  are  acknowledged  to 
have  been  written  after  Malachi,  from  whose  time  the  Jews  date  the 
cessation  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  See  Extracts  from  the  rdbw- 
dists  in  Bp.  Beveridge  tm  the  Art,  p.  128.  note  (b)  and  Pridemu*s 
Fas.  Cont,  C.  1.  Q.  2. 

^  Jos.  1. 1.  Cont,  Apion.  To  make  up  the  namber  of  22,  lUtti 
was  added  to  Judges,  and  Lamentatioos  to  Jeremiah.  See  Cofw'i 
SchoU  Hist,  of  Can,  c.  2. 
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lito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  being  desired  by  Onesi- 
mus  to  give  him  a  perfect  catalogue  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  took  a  joumej  on  purpose 
to  examine  this  matter  near  its  source,  and  hav- 
ing (as  he  says)  made  an  exact  inquiry,  he  sent 
him  the  names  of  them  precisely  agreeing  with 
our  canon ;  which,  Eusebius^  says,  he  has  pre- 
served, because  it  contained  all  the  books  which 
the  Church  owned. 

Origen**  gives  the  same  catalogue;  Athana- 
sios  reckons  22  books  in  the  same  manner,  and 
sajs  expressly,  that  ^'  he  delivers  them,  as  they 
had  received  them  by  tradition,  and  as  they 
were  acknowledged  by. the  whole  Church  of 
Christ.'*  Cyril  and  Hilary  give  precisely  the 
same  catalogue,  according  (as  they  add)  to  the 
tradition  of  the  ancients.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
reckons  22  books,  and  says  none  other  are  ge- 
nuine. Lastly,  the  council  of  Laodicea  by  an 
express  canon,^  delivers  the  catalogue  of  the 
canonical  books  as  we  do,  decreeing  that  these 
only  should  be  read  in  the  Church.^    Now  the 

*  Hiti.  h  4.  o.  26. 

^  Orig.  m  P«.  1.  Athan,  in  Synop,  and  in  Eppasch,  Cyril,  Ca- 
tick,  4. 

""  Cam,  95  mud  60. 

'  The  council  of  Laodicea  was  held  in  the  year  364,  and  its 
canons  received  hjr  the  cooncil  of  Chalcedon  in  451  >  and  further 
coafirmed  as  the  law  of  the  Universal  Church  by  the  Emperor 
JosUnian  in  54It    In  opposition  to  this  cooncil,  Roman  Catholics 
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canons  of  this  council  were  afterwards  received 
into  the  code  of  the  Universal  Church.  On  this 
subject,  therefore,  we  have  the  concurring  sense* 
of  the  whole  Church  of  God.  It  is  true,  the 
hook  of  Revelation  not  being  reckoned  in  it,  this 
may  be  urged  to  detract  from  its  authority;  but 
this  omission  is  accounted  for  by  the  design  of  the 
council,  which  was  to  declare  the  books  that  were 
to  be  read  in  the  Churches,  and  the  apocalypse, 
not  being  used  on  account  of  its  obscurity,  was 
therefore  omitted.  Independent  of  this,  how- 
ever, we  have  already  seen,  that  it  was  received 
much  earlier  into  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures. 

Thus,  we  have  four  centuries  clear  for  our 
canon  in  exclusion  of  all  additional  testimony. 

allege  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  oo  which  we  may 
observe  :  1.  Its  acts  were  never  received  pabliclj  into  the  Church, 
having  been  confirmeil  only  in  the  synod  of  Trallo,  which  is  not 
acknowledged  as  authoritative.  2.  Even  if  the  latter  were  ac* 
knowledged,  the  coancil  of  Laodicea  is  approved  in  the  same  synod. 
3.  It  cannot  be  decided  what  coancil  of  Carthage  this  was.  some 
place  it  397.  {Bellar.'devm:  Dei.  I.  1.  c.  10.^  and  others  io  419, 
(Binius  in  notis  ad  47  can,  ejusd  Cone)  and  4.  The  synod  of 
Trollo  does  not  mention  any  particular  coancil,  but  only  speaks  of 
canons  agreed  on. in  New  Carthage.  See  Canus  1.  2.  c.  9.  Cosius 
Hist,  of  the  Canon,  sec.  82.  Field  of  the  Church,  B.  4.  p.  382. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  here  is  an  example  of  a  direct  con- 
tradiction between  two  acknowledged  councils  of  the  infallible 
Charch.  For  the  canon  of  Scripture  received  at  Laodicea,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  as  the  law  of  the  Universal  Church,  is  not  the 
canon  authorized  in  the  coancil  of  Trent. 
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At  first,  indeed,  many  writingps  were  read  in  the 
Churches,  from  the  excellence  of  their  contents, 
such   as  Clemens'  Epistle,  &c.    Among   these 
the  apocryphal  books  came  likewise  to  be  read, 
as  containing  some    valuable   instruction  and 
several  fragments  of  Jewish   history.    Hence, 
they  were  reckoned  among  canonical  Scriptures, 
(in  the  sense^  in  which  that  word  was  used,  sig- 
nifying no  more  than  genuine,  in  opposition  to 
sparious ;)  for  this  is  the  reason  assigned^  in  the 
third  council  of  Carthage,  for  calling  them  ca- 
nonical, because  they  had  received  them  from 
their  frtthers  as  books  that  were  to  be  read  in 
churches. 

It  remains  only  to  observe,  the  diversity  be- 
tween the  Articles  now  established  and  those 
set  forth  by  King  Edward.  In  the  latter,  there 
was  no  catalogue  given  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, nor  any  distinction  stated  between  those 
called  canonical  and  apocryphal.  There  was 
also  a  paragraph  added  after  the  words  proved 
thereby,  "  although  sometimes  it  may  be  ad- 
"  mitted  by  God's  faithful  people,  as  conducing  to 
"  good  order  and  decency."  These  words  are  now 
omitted,  as  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  treated 
of  in  the  35th  article. 


I  *  See  Avgust,  de  CivU.  Dei  1. 18.  c.  36. 

*  See  Codex.  Can,  EccL  Afric,  Can.  24. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IS  NOT  CONTRARY  TO  THE  NEW  ; 
FOR  BOTH  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  EVER- 
LASTING LIFE  IS  OFFERED  TO  MANKIND  BY  CHRIST, 
WHO  IS  THE  ONLY  MEDIATOR  BETWEEN  GOD  AND 
MAN,  BEING  BOTH  GOD  AND  MAN.  WHEREFORE  THBT 
ARE  NOT  TO  BE  HEARD  WHICH  FEIGN  THATTHK 
OLD  FATHERS  DID  LOOK  ONLY  FOR  TRANSlfoSY 
PROMISES. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  LAW  GIVEN  FROM  GOD  BY  MOSES^  AS 
TOUCHING  CEREMONIES  AND  RITES»  DO  KOT  BIKD 
CHRISTIAN  MEN,  NOR  THE  CIVIL  PRECEPTS  THBRSOF 
OUGHT  OF  NECESSITY  TO  BE  RECEIVED  IN  ANY  COM- 
MONWEALTH ;  YET,  NOTWITSTANDING  NO  CHRISTIAN 
MAN  WHATSOEVER  IS  FREE  FROM  THE  OBEDIENCE 
OF  THE  COMMANDMENTS  WHICH   ARE   CALLED  MORAL 

X  HIS  Article  is  composed  of  the  sixth  and 
nineteenth  Articles  as  they  were  arranged  in 
King  Edward's  reign,  except  that  the  latter  had 
the  following  words  after  morcd  :  *'  Wherefore 
**  they  are  not  to  he  heard,  which  teach  that  the 
"  Holy  Scriptures  were  given  to  none  but  to  the 
*^  weak,  and  brag  continually  of  the  spirit,  by 
"  which  they  do  pretend  that  all  whatsoever 
"  they  preach  is  suggested  to  them;  though 
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"  manifestly  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
These  words  were  added  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  some  enthusiasts^  at  that  time, 
bat  were  removed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
when  the  sect  fell  into  disrepute.    As  it  now 
stands,  the  Article  is  directed  against  the  Anti- 
nomians,^  who,  from  misunderstajiding  the  doc- . 
trine   of  justification    by  Christ,  without  the 
irorks  of  the  law,  were  led  to  fancy  that  a  Chris- 
tian was  tied  by*no  law  as  a  rule  ;    that  by  his 
renovation  he  became  a  law  to  himself,  but  that 
be    obeyed    not    any   written    commandment. 
These  errors  and  the  licentiousness  that  flowed 
from  them,  arose  from  their  not  understanding 
th^  import  of  the  word  law  in  the  New  Testa- 
Mat,  in  which  it  stands  most  commonly  for  the 
eomplex  of  the  whole  Jewish  religion  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Christian  ;  as  sometimes  when  it  is 
put  for  a  book,  it  means  merely  the  Pentateuch 
(D^Moses.    Hence,  they  supposed  that  the  Old 
Testament   having  brought  the  world  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Messias,  was  no  longer  of  any 

*  TIm  enthosiasts  here  alluded  to,  are  probably  the  Anabaptists. 
iamag  other'  opiMom,  thej  held  that  the  Old  Testament  was  abro- 
gated by  the  coming  of  oar  Savioar.     See  BuUinger,  Adv.  Anab, 

^  TfaU  sect  was  founded  by  John  Agricola,  a  Saxon  divine  and 
utiTe  of  Islebe,  whence  they  were  called  Islebians.  See  Mosheim's 
fliit.  T.  S.  cent.  16.  sec.  3.  Part,  2.  c.  1. 
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use,  and  in  opposition  to  this  opinion  was  tlie 
the  Article  framed. 

The  Article  consists  of  two  parts : 

I.  It  asserts  the  harmony  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament:  and 

II.  It  declares  the  degree  in  which  the  Mosaic 
law  is  obligatory  on  Christians. 

I.  The  harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments appears  from  the  following  considerations: 

1.  From  th£  fulfilment  of  th£  prophecies  of  the 
one  in  the  transactions  of  the  other.  The  Mani- 
chees*  of  old,  who  fancied  there  was  a  bad  as 
well  as  a  good  God,  thought  these  two  great 
principles  were  in  a  perpetual  struggle,  and  they 
believed  the  old  dispensation  was  under  the  bad 
one,  which  was  taken  away  by  the  new,  or  the 
work  .of  the  good  God.  But  they  who  held  sach 
monstrous  opinions,  must  reject  the  whole  New 
Testament,  since  there  is  nothing  plainer  than 
that  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  foretold  the  New 
with  approbation,  and  the  writers  of  the  New 
prove  both  their  commission  and  their  doctrine, 
from  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  This, 
therefore,  could  not  be  asserted  without  rejecting 
many  of  the  Books  that  we  own,  and  corrupt- 
ing the  rest. 

The  principal  subject  of  prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament,  was  the  Messias  ;  of  whose  coming 

^  See  Mosheitn,  Hist,  y.  1.  cent.  3.  p.  2.  c.  5. 
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ihe  Jews  have  long  had,  and  still  have  an  expec- 
Ution.  Now,  if  the  characters  and  predictions 
concerning  this  person  must  have  been  fulfilled 
long  ago,  or  the  prophecies  will  be  found  to  be 
liaise,  and  if  they  were  completely  accomplished 
in  our  Saviour's  person,  then  the  harmony  of  the 
two  parts  of  Scripture  will  be  fully  established. 
The  first  promise  to  Adam  after  his  sin,  speaks 
of  an  enmity  between  the  seed  of  the  serpent 
and  the  seed  of  the  woman :  "  It*  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  (Gen. 
iii.  15.)  The  one  might  hurt  the  other  in  some 
lesser  instances,  but  the  latter  was  in  the  end  to 
have  an  entire  victory,  which  was  to  be  performed 
by  a  person  bearing  this  character  of  the  woman's 
seed.  The  next  promise  was  made  to  Abraham : 
*^  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  (Gen.  xii.  3.)  This  was  subsequently 
renewed  to  Isaac,  (xxvi.  24.)  and  to  Jacob, 
(xxviii.  14.)  and  finally  lodged  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  firom 
"  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet 
'^  till  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the  ga- 
"  thering  of  the  people  be."  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)    It 

*  Ib  the  Volgate  this  text  is  reudered,  "  she  shall  braise  thy 
bead,"  and  is  referred  by  Roman  Catholio  writers  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  This  reading,  howeyer,  is  opposed  to  the  gender,  not  only  of 
the  person  bat  also  of  the  verb  in  the  original ;  and  is  besides  ansap- 
ported  bya  sioglemanascript.     See  Beveridge  on  the  Articles, 
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is  certain  that  the  ten  tribes  were  lost  in  their 
captivity,  whereas  the  tribe  of  Judah  returned 
and  continued  to  be  a  political  body  under  their 
own  laws,*  till  their  first  reduction  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  their  subse- 
.  quent  destruction  by  the  same  people.  This 
prediction,therefore,  either  was  not  accomplished, 
or  the  Shiloh  has  come.  Again,  Moses  declared 
that  ^^  God  was  to  raise  up  among  them  a  pro- 
^^  phet  like  unto  him,  to  whom  they  should 
"  hearken."  (Deut.  xviii.  15.)*'  They  were  there- 
fore to  look  for  one  who  resembled  Moses  in  his 
character  of  a  lawgiver  and  author  of  a  new  body 
of  religion.  Balaam  foretold,  that  ^^  a  star 
^^  should  come  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  out  of 
"Israel;"  (Num.  xxiv.  17.)  some  memorial  of 
which  was  probably  preserved  by  the  Arabians.^ 
In  the  Psalms,  it  is  said,  "  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee "  (Ps.  ii.  7.) 
"  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  (xlv. 
6.)    "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell." 

*  This  tribe,  too,  seems  to  have  retained  a  separate  gOTenuneiit 
daring  the  oaptiyitj  ;  which  is  inferred  from  the  phrases,  "  a  prinee 
of  Jadah;*'  "  Chief  of  the  Fathers,"  &c.  Ezra,  i.  5,  8.  See  Nnt- 
ton  on  the  Prophecies,  Diss,  4. 

^  For  the  folfilment  of  this  prophecy,  see  Acts,  iii.  22.  See 
Kidder's  Demonst,  of  the  Mess,  p.  1.  c.  4,  and  Bp.  Chandler* s  Def,  of 
Christianiiy,  c.  1.  sec.  2.  p.  39.  Ed.  1725. 

^  See  Newton,  Diss.  5.  It  should  be  obserred,  that  this  prophecy 
is  referred  to  the  Meaaias  bj  Onkelos  and  the  Chaldee  Paraphrasts. 
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(xvi.  10.)  "  They  part  my  garments  among 
them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture."  (xxii.  18.) 
**  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedech."  (ex.  4.)  All  these  were  fulfilled 
in  our  Saviour.* 

The  Prophets  gave  yet  more  express  predic- 
tions concerning  the  Messias.  Isaiah^  appeased 
the  fears  of  Ahaz,  by  saying,  "  The  Lord  him- 
**  self  shall  give  you  a  gign,  Behold  a  virgin  shall 
"  conceive,  and  bear  a  Son."  (Is.  viii.  14.)  Now, 
it  certainly  could  be  no  sign  lor  one  that  was  a 
virgin,  to  conceive  afterwards  and  bear  a  son: 
the  extraordinary  thing  here  promised,  therefore, 
mast  consist  in  this,  that  one  still  remaining  a 
▼irgin  should  bear  a  son.  The  same  Prophet 
foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  spring  from  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  (c.  xi.  1,  2.)  and  that  the  Gen- 
tiles should  seek  to  him,  (ver.  10.)  He  enumerates 
the  miracles  he  was  to  perform ;  to  give  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  make  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  lame 
to  walk,  (xxxv.  6.)  He  declares  that  "  he  was 
"  not  to  cry,  nor  strive,  nor  break  the  bruised 
"  reed,  or  quench  the  smoking  flax ;  he  was  to 
"bring forth  judgement  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
**  isles  were  to  wait  for  his  law."  (xlii.  1.) 
He  describes  the  mean  appearance  he  should 

*  Heb,i,5.     Aeti,ii.Zl.      Matt,  xxvii.  B5.     Heb.i,S»l3, 
tod  ▼<  6. 

*>  See  LukB,i.  34,  and  Rev.  txVu  16. 
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make,  and  the  sufferings  he  was  to  bear ;  that 
that  the  sins  of  others  were  to  be  laid  on  him, 
and  that  his  soul  should  be  made  an  offering  for 
sins.  (c.  liii.)  In  another  place,  (e.  Ixi.)  he  de- 
clares his  mission  to  consist  in  preaching  to  the 
poor  and  comforting  the  afflicted ;  and  in  the  two 
last  chapters  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  who  were 
to  be  called,  and  out  of  whom  God  was  to  make 
"  Priests  and  Levites :"  thereby  intimating  the 
abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Jeremiah  renewed 
the  promise  to  the  House  oi  David,  of  a  King 
"  that  should  reign  and  prosper ;  in  whose  day 
*'  Judah  and  Israel  should  dwell  safely,  whose 
"  name  should  be  the  Lord  our  Righteousness.^' 
(xxiii.  5.)  This  prophecy  was  never  fulfilled 
literally ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  understood  figu- 
ratively. The  same  prophet  speaks  of  a  new  co- 
venant that  God  should  make  with  the  House  of 
Israel ;  the  characters  of  which  covenant  were, 
^*  that  he  would  put  his  law  in  their  inward 
"  parts,  and  that  he  would  forgive  their  iniqui- 
^'  ties,  and  remember  their  sins  no  more." 
(xxxi.  31.)  The  former  of  these  is  in  opposition 
to  their  law,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  rituals, 
and  had  no  promises  of  inward  assistances :  and 
the  latter,  to  the  limited  pardon  that  was  pro- 
posed in  that  dispensation,  on  the  condition  of 
the  many  sacrifices  they  were  required  to  offer. 
Joel  foretold  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  on 
great  numbers,  which  was  to  happen  before  the 
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great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  or  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,    (ii.  28.)    Mieah  de- 
clares,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come  out  of 
Bethlehem,    (v.  2.)     Haggai   foretold  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  temple,  ^'  that  the  desire  of 
^  all  nations  should  come,  and  that  God  would 
^  fill  that  house  with  his  glory ;  that  the  glory 
'  of  this  latter  house  should  exceed  the  glory  of 
*  the  former,  for  in  that  place  God  would  give 
"peace."    (ii.  6.)    Now,  in  the  second  temple 
many  things  were  wanting  which  had  existed  in 
the  first  ;*  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  fire  from 
heaven  on  the  altar,  a  succession  of  prophets, 
the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  cloud  of  Glory 
between  the  Cherubim.    The  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy, therefore,  cannot  relate  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  by  Herod,  for  the  symbols  of  the 
presence  of  God  far  outshone  all  its  magnifi- 
cence ;  .besides,  that  no  meaning  should  be  thus 
given  to  the  words,  ^'  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come.'*    This  prophecy,  therefore,  can  only 
be  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour,  who  was  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Gentiles,  by  whom  peace  was  made, 
aacl  in  whom  the  eternal  Word  dwelt,  in  a  man- 
ner, infinitely  more  august  than  in  the  cloud  of 
glory.     Zechariah  foretold    that   the    Messiah 
shovdd  be  meek  and  lowly,  and  that  he  was  to 

*  Thia  is  confessed  bj  the  TaJmodists  themselves.  Sse  in  Hai^^ 
i.8. 
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make  his  eDtrance  into  Jerusalem,  sitting  on  mi 
ass.  (ix.  9.)  Malachi  foretold,  that  ^^  the  Lord 
^^  whom  they  sought,  should  suddenly  come  into 
^^  his  temple,  and  that  Elijah  the  prophet  was  to 
"  come  before  that  day  and  convert  many." 
(iii.  1.)  These  words  were  never  accompliahed 
except  in  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  to  whom  all 
the  characteristics  agree. 

To  conclude  with  the  prophecy  of  Daniel ; 
(ix.  24.)  When  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  he  was  interceding  for  the  Jewish  nar 
tion,  an  angel  was  sent  to  tell  him,  that  seven^ 
weeks  were  determined  upon ;  that  after  sixty-two 
weeks,  Messiah  should  come  and  be  cut  off;  th^ 
the  people  of  a  prince  should  destroy  the  city 
and  the  sanctuary,  and  that  the  end  thereof 
should  be  with  a  flood."  This  destruction 
plainly  alludes  to  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  desolations  felt  throughout  the 
war.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  Messiah 
was  to  come,  which  occurred,  (according  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher's  calculation,)  after  an  interval  of 
486  years.*    He  was  to  confirm  the  covenant 

*  Archbishop  Usber  refers  the  decree  alladed  to  id  the  text,  to 
the  twentieth  jear  of  Artaxenes  Longimanas,  or  the  yew  42G0  ef 
the  Jnlian  period.  The  death  of  oar  Sayioar,  he  (in  common  with 
most  commentators,)  places  in  the  year  4746  of  the  same  period; 
thus,  leaving  an  interval  of  486  years.  See  AnnaL  Vet,  ei  Nov, 
Test,  in  An,  4260.  J.  P.     In  this  computation,  however,  he  ia  op- 
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"^th  many  for  one  week,*  in  the  midst  of  which 
God  was  to  cause  the  oblation  for  sin  to  cease. 
This  seems  to  allude  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
which  happened  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  and 
eightj-six  years  and  a  half,  and  which  put  an 
end  to  the  entire  of  the  Judaical  sacrifices.  But 
without  going  farther  into  the  calculation,  it  is 
evident  that  during  the  second  temple,  the 
MassiaS'  was  to  come,  and  to  be  cut  off,  and  that 
soon  after,  a  prince  was  to  send  an  army  to  de- 
stroy both  city  and  sanctuary.  Now,  the  Jews 
do  not  even  pretend  that  during  that  temple,  the 
Messiah  thus  came  and  was  cut  off.  This  pre- 
diction, therefore,  either  failed  in  the  event,  or 
our  Saviour  was  the  true  Christ. 

2.  The.  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments appears  from  the  revelation  in  both  of  the 
wme  doctrine^  of  eternal  salvation  through  the 
Mediator  Christ.  On  this  subject  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  prove,  (1.)  That  everlasting  life  was 
expected  under  the  old  dispensation,  and,  (2.) 

poiad  hj  the  learned  Prideaus,  apparent! j  on  good  groands.  Se» 
Couuei.  of  Hist,  of  Old  and  New  Teat.  v.  1.  p.  225.  Ed.  1717  :  also 
CktmdUr's  Vmdie.  of  DaineN  Prop.  p.  175. 

*  This  is  in  allnsioD  to  our  Sarioar's  preaching,  which  continned 
for  aboot  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  that  is,  in  the  midst 
of  the  week,  his  death  put  an  end  to  the  Jadaical  sacrifices.  Others 
wppose  these  seren  jears  to  comprise  hoth  John  the  Baptist,  as  well 
tt  Christ's  ministry.  The  reader  may  consult  the  learned  aathorit 
'cfemd  to  b  the  preceding  note. 
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That  Christ  was  the  Mediator  in  that  dispen^ 
sation. 

(1.)  Everlasting  life  was  expected  under  the 
old  dispensation.  "  They  are  not  to  be  heard 
which  feign  that  the  old  Fathers  did  look  only 
for  transitory  promises."* 

It  is  true,  that  if  we  take  the  words  of  the 
covenant  that  Moses  made  between  God  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  strictly,  they  import  only  tem- 
poral blessings.  This  was  a  covenant  with  a 
body  of  men,  as  they  were  a  people  engaged  to 
the  obedience  of  that  law.  Now  a  national  co- 
venant could  only  be  established  in  temporal  pro- 
mises of  public  and  visible  blessings,  upon  their 
obedience  to  its  requirements,  and  in  threaten- 
ings  of  as  signal  judgments  upon  their  violation 
of  them.  But  under  those  general  promises  of 
what  was  to  happen  to  them  collectively,  as  they 
composed  one  nation,  each  individual  persoE 
might,  and  the  good  men  among  them  did,  ga- 
ther the  hopes  of  a  future  state.  It  is  also  plain, 
that  Moses  supposed,  throughout,  the  Being  of 
a  God,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  Messiah  to  have  been  truths  generally 
admitted  in  his  days ;  and  in  the  same  way  he 
seems  also  to  have  supposed  the  knowledge  of  a 
future  state,  which  was  then  commonly  believed 
among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Hence,  we  find 

*  See  Graoes't  Leeturea  on  the  Pentateuch,  p.  3.  Lee.  4.  sec.  1. 
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that  David  hopes  to  come  ^^  into  the  presence  of 
"  God,  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at 
^  whose  right  hand  there  is  pleasure  for  ever- 
"  more.''  (Ps.  xvi.  11.)  Again,  in  Ps.xvii.  14.,  he 
compares  his  situation  with  the  wicked,  who 
have  their  portion  in  this  life ;  but  that,  ^^  as  for 
'^  him,  he  should  behold  God's  face  in  righteous* 
'^  ness,  and  be  satisfied  when  he  awaked  with 
^^  his  likeness."  This  plainly  relates  to  a  future 
life  and  to  the  resurrection.  He  carries  this 
opposition  further  in  another  Psalm,  where  he 
says,  ^^  men  in  honour,  like  sheep,  are  laid  in 
the  grave,"  (xlix.  14.)  but  as  for  himself  he  says, 
"  God  shall  redeem  my  soul  from  the  grave,  for 
he  shall  receive  me."  This  clearly  sets  forth 
David's  belief,  both  of  future  happiness  and  of 
the  resurrection  of  his  body.  Other  passages 
might  be  added  from  Isaiah  and  Daniel  to  the 
same  purpose  ;^  but  these  are  sufficient.^ 

To  this  revelation  our  Saviour  seems  to  refer, 
when  the  Sadducees  endeavour  to  perplex  him 
by  the  question  of  the  seven  brethren,  who  had 
all  married  the  one  wife.^  He  first  tells  them, 
"  they  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures ;"  (Matt. 
3udi.  29.)  which  plainly  imports,  that  the  doc- 

*  Is,  x\Y.  8.,  xxiri.  19.     Dan»  xii.  2.     Also  Ps,  Ixxxiv.  Vl ,, 
IxxxTii.6.  xc  17.  xcvi.  18.     Ecchxu9.f  xti.  14. 

^  See  Calvin's  Inst,  I.  2.e.  10.  p.  83.  Ed.  Genev.  1 G17. 
'  See  Whitby  and  Scott  in  he. 
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trine  they  denied  was  contained  in  the  Scrip* 
tures.  He  then  proves  its  truth,  from  the  decla- 
ration of  God  to  Moses,  which  is  found  in  the 
law,  this  being  the  only  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  they  acknowledged.  "  I  am  the  God 
^^  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
"  of  Jacob."  Now,  when  the  Lord  is  said  to  be 
a  God  to  any  persons,  it  is  meant  that  he  is  their 
benefactor  and  protector;  and,  therefore,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  could  not  have  been  devoid 
of  existence  when  this  declaration  was  made,  but 
must  have  been  then*  in  a  happy  state  of  life^  in 
which  these  rewards  were  conferred  on  them  by 
God.  Further,  this  text  not  only  proves  the  im- 
mortality of  their  souls,  but  also  the  resurrection 
of  their  bodies ;  for  since  God  was  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  who  had  been 
pilgrims  upon  earth,  and  suffered  many  troubles 
peculiarly  affecting  their  bodies,  they  must, 
therefore,  be  rewarded  in  this  respect  also,  in  a 
future  state.  Others  derive  this  conclusion  dif- 
ferendy;  that  because  God  promised  them  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  since  in  their  own  persons 
they  never  had  possession  of  any  part  of  it, 
therefore  they  shall  rise  again,  and  with  the 
other  saints  reign  on  earth,  in  order  to  the  ful- 
filment of  that  promise. 

(2.)  Christ  was  tlie  Mediator  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation.   "  Everlasting  life  is  offered  to  man- 
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•^  kind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  be- 
**  tween  God  and  man."* 

Far  the  Fathers  looked  for  a  further  pardon  of 
«fi,  than  was  held  forth  to'  them  in  the  legal  ex- 
piation by  sacrifices.^      Sins  of  ignorance,  and 
sach  like,  were  those  only,  for  which  sin  or  tres- 
pass-offerings  were   appointed.    The   sins  of  a 
higher  order  were  punished  with  death,  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  heaven.    Yet,  when  David 
had  fallen  into  the  most  heinous  of  those  sins, 
he  prays  for  pardon  according  to  God's  loving 
kindness,  for  he  was  aware  that  they  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  expiation  by  sacrifice.    The 
Prophets,  too,  often  call  upon  the  Jews  to  repent 
of  their  idolatry  and  other  gross  sins,  promising 
them  forgiveness  of  them,  though  they  were  red 
afrscarlet.^    Now,  since  they  knew  that  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no  remis- 
sion,  and  since    for  lesser  sins   an   expiation 
was  appointed  by  sacrifice,  beside  their  confes- 
sing and  repenting  of  them,  then  it  would  follow 
that  a  greater  degree  of  guilt  must  require  a 
proportionably  greater  sacrifice.      Since,  there- 
fore, no  such  sacrifice   was  appointed  for  the 
latter,  and  since,  notwithstanding,  we  find  for- 
esee frar&«rfoiK'«  Divin,  Leg.  v.  3.  B.  6  sec.  5.  p.  369.  Ed.  1788. 
^  See  lamborek's  Arnica  Colhtio  cum  Judao  de  ver,  reh  Chris, 
p.  208. 

*/«.i.  18. 
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gireness  promised  and  expected  for  it,  that  for^* 
giveness    could   only    be   offered  through  the 
means  of  a  superior  atonement.    And  though  it 
was  not  clearly  revealed,  that  the  Messias  was 
to  die  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,^  yet,  from 
the   sacriiicatory  phrases  used  by  Daniel  and 
Isaiah  with  respect  to  him,  we  have  good  reason 
to  affirm,  that  with  relation  to  obtaining  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  Christ  was  the  Mediator  in  the  old 
as  well  as  m  the  new  dispensation.^ 

It  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to 
say  J  the  merits  of  Chris  fs  sacrifice  ^  were  applied  to 
those  who  died  before  he  was  born. 

But  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  ispeffectly 
consistent  tvith  the  providence  of  God  in  other 
ways.  For,  Christ  being  "  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,"  it  is  evident  hig 
sacrifice  was  in  the  view  of  God,  as  certain  be- 
fore as  after  it  was  made ;  and  thus  God  might 
have  pardoned  sins  in  consideration  of  it,  even 
to  those  who  had  no  distinct  apprehensions  con- 

*  See  Bp,  Horsley*s  Sermftn  on  John,  iv.  42. 

^  It  is  a  most  remarkable  circamstance  in  proof  of  this  doctriaef 
that  the  ancient  Jews  constraed  those  passages  in  which  forgive- 
ness of  sin  was  promised  for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  God,  as  mean- 
ing  forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  the  Messiah.  Thas,  Ps.  xxw,  11. 
*'  For  thy  name*s  sake  pardon  mine  iniquitj."  This  they  conceive  to 
impIjr/*for  the  Messiah's  sake  pardon  mine  iniqait/.  "  The  declaratioa 
of  God  to  Moses,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  21,  gave  rise  to  this  idea,  *<  Mj  oame 
is  in  him."  See  Vwight's  TheoL  ser.  56,  also  Cartwright  MtlL  1. 1. 
criU  sac*  torn.  9.  p.  2974,  and  HuU,  de  Jud,  Mess,  P.  2.  p.  S09. 
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cefDing  it  For,  as  he  applies  the  death  of 
Cliiist  by  the  secret  methods  of  his  grace  to  many 
persons,  whose  circumstances  render  them  in- 
t^ipable  of  ayailing  themselves  of  it,  this  deficiency 
tas  in  infants  and  ideots,)  being  supplied  by  the 
goodness  of  God;  so,  though  the  revelation  that 
was  made  of  the  Messias  to  the  Fathers  of  the  old 
dispensation,  was  in  a  certain  degree  obscure,  yet 
Ins  death  might  be  applied  to  them,  and  their  sins 
pardoned  through  him,  upon  their  performing 
meh  acts  as  were  proportioned  to  that  dispensa- 
tion, -and  to  the  revelation  that  was  then  made. 

n.  Uie  Article  declares  the  degree  in  which  the 
Mosaic  law  is  obligatory  on  Christians, 

The  Mosaic  law  may  be  distinguished  into 
three  parts,^  1.  The  ceremonial  law;  2.  The  ju- 
dicial law :  and,  3.  The  moral  law. 

1.  The  Article  asserts^  that  the  ceremonial  law 
does  not  bind  Christian  men. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  appears  (1.)  from 
the  nature  of  the  law  itself  This  part  of  their 
law  was  given  to  the  Jews  to  separate  them  from 
tbe  idolatrous  rites  of  other  nations,^   and  thus 

*  TUi  diTision  ia  referred  to  id  Deut.  vi.  1. :  <*  These  are  the 
^onmaiidmeDts,  the  statates,  and  the  jadgments."  The  same  dis- 
tioetion  is  observed  in  the  Yalgate  and  Septaagiot. 

^  Thus,  the  rite  of  circamcision  was  omitted  in  the  wilderness, 
because  the  design  intended  bj  it  was  attained  bj  their  peculiar  cir- 
cuHrtaBceB.  This  shows  that  if  the  object  could  be  effected,  the  rite 
iUdf  wu  ralneless.  Compare  also  Ex,  xxiz.  33,  and  1  Sam.  x\L  6. 
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preserve  their  religion  uncorrupted.  Someiol 
these  rites  were  perhaps  imposed  on  them  as  ii 
punishment  for  former  sins ;  others  were  in  op- 
position to  the  practices  of  the  snxroundiiig  nar 
tions,  such  as  their  rules  of  eating,  cleanness^* 
&c.;  others  reminded  them  of  the  blessings  the; 
owed  to  God,  and  others  were  merely  typical^ 
All  this  was  proper  to  restrain  them^  while  thqi 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world  that  renouneaS 
idolatry  and  worshiped  the  true  Ood;  hot 
when  the  house  of  God  became  a  house  of  piaysr 
to  all  nations,  then  these  distinctions  ceased^aild 
all  their  service  was  brought  to  an  end. 

(2.)  It  is  abrogated  by  the  authority  cf  Uie 
Jpostles.  They  expressly  declared,  that "  the 
*'  Gentiles  were  not  to  be  brought  under  that 
"  heavy  yoke  which  their  fathers  were  not  aUe 
**  to  bear."  (Acts,  xv.  10.)  And  that  they,  were 
authorized  to  make  such  a  declaration,  appeav 
from  the  miracles  by  which  they  proved  thdr 
mission,  and  by  our  Saviour'a  promise  of  loosinjBf 
in  heaven  that  which  they  loosed  on  earth.  It 
is  true,  that  they  observed  some  of  these  rites 
themselves,  while  the  temple  stood,  but  this  was 
merely  in  consistency  with  their  maxim,  **  of 
^^  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  that  they 
"  might  by  all  means  save  some."  (1  Cor.  ix.  22.) 


*  See  StiUingJteet't  Orig.  Sac.  B.  2.  o.  7.  p.  147,  and 
Rational  of  the  RitwUofthe  Htbrtw  Wonh^, 
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(8.)  The  'observance  of  it  is  now  impossible. 
For  many  of  its  rites  were  tied  to  the  temple, 
which  being  now  destroyed,  these  rites  must 
cease  along  with  it. 

2.  The  jtuUcial  law  otsght  not  of  necessity  to  be 
f9oeivedin  any  commonwealth.  This  is  evident 
(l.)/rom  the  natureof  this  law.  These  precepts 
were  given  to  the  Jews  as  they  were  a  society  of 
men,  to  whom  God,  by  a  special  command,  gave 
authority  to  drive  out  and  destroy  a  wicked  race  of 
people,  and  to  possess  their  land;  which  was 
subsequently  divided  among  them  by  lot,  each 
share  descending  by  inheritimce  in  the  same 
family.  The  laws,  therefore,  given  with  this 
particular  view,  cannot  be  applied  to  other  con- 
stitutions, in  which  men  have  not  their  inheri- 
tance as  a  grant  fiom  heaven,  nor  are  put  by 
any  appointnjient  of  Grod,  all  upon  an  equality.^ 

(2.)  It  is  abrogated  by  the  Apostles.  The  de- 
cisions which  the  Apostles  made  in  this  matter 
are  so  clear,  and  so  plainly  expressed  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Hebrews,  that  no 
doubt  can  remain  concerning  it  with  any  man 
that  reads  them. 

It  is  objected  by  the  Jews^  against  the  autho- 
rity of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  acknowledges 

^  We  are  commanded  "  to  sabmit  to  eyerj  ordinance  of  man 
f«r  the  Lord's  sake."  (1  Pet.  ii.  13.)  This  conld  not  be  done,  un- 
^all  obligation  to  obey  the  law  of  Moses  was  removed. 
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the  Old  to  be  from  God,  and  yet  repeals  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  laws  enacted  in  it,  though 
these  laws  are  often  said  to  be  "statutes  for  ever." 
Now,  if  both  are  of  God,  it  seems  that  the  one 
cannot  make  void  that  which  was  formerly  de- 
clared by  the  other  in  his  name,  since  they  have 
both  precisely  the  same  authority. 

To  this,  it  may  be  answered,  (1.)  The  phrase 
^^  for  evevy^  was  used  in  opposition  to  such  laws  as 
were  merely  transient.  Some  of  their  laws*  were 
only  to  be  observed  while  they  marched  through 
the  wilderness  or  upon  particular  occasions: 
whereas,  such  as  were  constantly  and  generally 
to  be  obeyed,  were  to  them  perpetual.** 

(2.)  The  lawgiver  always  retains  an  authorUj 
to  alter  his  laws.  As  in  human  laws,  the  words 
of  enacting  them  for  all  future  times,  only  make 
them  to  be  perpetually  binding  on  the  subjects, 
but  do  not  at  all  limit  the  legislative  power, 
which  is  as  much  at  liberty  to  abrogate  or  alter 
them,  as  if  no  such  words  had  been  expressed : 
so  also  in  this  case  the  people  had  no  power  over 
the  ritual  law  to  repeal  or  change  it,  but  thatim- 

*  Thus  the  law  of  going  withoat  the  camp  evidently  respects 
their  journej  in  the  wilderness.  (Dent.  xxxi.  12.)  See  Grotmt  it 
ver.  ral,  Ch,  L.  5.  c.  7. 

^  Farther,  this  phrase  does  not  imply  perpetaitj.  Thus,  io  1 
Sam.  i.  22,  it  is  said,  "  Samael  shall  abide  before  the  Lord  for 
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posed  no  limitation  on  the  lawgiver  himself,  who 
might  alter  his  own  constitutions  as  he  pleased. 

(3.)  This  change  is  implied  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Many  plain  intimations  are  given  of  a 
time  and  state  in  which  the  knowledge  of  God 
was  to  be  spread  over  all  the  earth,  and  that  he 
was  every  were  to  be  wt)rshiped.  Now  this 
could  not  be  done  without  a  change  in  the  law 
and  rituals,  since  ^the  whole  world  could  not  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  thrice  a  year,  or  be  served  by 
priests  of  the  Aaronical  family. 

3.  The  Article  asserts  that  no  man  is  free  from 
the  obligation  of  the  moral  law. 

On  this  subject,  we  shall  consider,  (1.)  The 
principles  of  morality.  A  moral  law  is  that  which 
has  an  antecedent  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  arises  from  eternal  reason,  is  suit- 
able to  the  powers  of  our  souls,  and  is  necessary 
for  maintaining  human  society.  The  two  sources 
out  of  which  all  the  notions  of  morality  flow,* 
are  first  the  consideration  of  ourselves  as  indi- 
viduals, and  secondly,  the  consideration  of  man 
as  he  is  a  member  of  human  society.  There  are 
also  two  orders  of  moral  precepts;  some  relate  to 
things  that  are  of  their  own  nature  inflexibly 
good  or    evil,   such    as  truth  and   falsehood; 

*  This  18  analogous  to  the  devision  of  the  Decalogne  ioto  the 
first  table  coDtaiBing  onr  dntj  to  God,  ^d  the  second,  oar  dnty 
^  onr  neighbours. 
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whereas  others  relate  to  things,  the  moral  natoie 
of  which  depends  on  a  vari^y  of  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances. 'Thus,  there  is  no  obstacle  arising 
from  the  nature  of  things  to  married  persons 
separating  at  pleasure,  and  qiarrying  a  second 
time.  This  plainly  might  be  done,  and  still  no 
immediate  violation  of  any  law  take  place.  But 
if  it  were  permitted,  several  consequences  would 
instantly  result  from  such  a  practice,  which 
would  transgress  all  moral  propriety/  Thus,  the 
children  would  be  neglected,  and  left  to  indulge 
in  vicious  pleasures ;  the  female  sex  would  be 
exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  their  husbands,  and 
bad  temper  would  be  unrestrained,  when* the 
parties  knew  they  could  abandon  each  other's 
society.  These  consequences  evidently  violate 
the  first  principles  of  morality,  and  therefore, 
to  prevent  such  violation,  the  cause  of  tbeni  is 
a  fit  subject  for  a  moral  precept.  The  necessity 
of  this  distinction  will  appear,  when  we  consider 
the  Ten  Commandments,  which  are  so  many 
heads  of  morality,  exemplified  in  the  highest 
acts  of  the  kind,  to  which  all  the  subordinate 
acts  of  that  kind  are  likewise  to  be  reduced. 

(2.)  As  to  the  Cominandments  of  the  Deca- 
logue.^ The  foundation  of  morality  is  religion. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  God, 

^  See  Bishop  Manft  Ptaraphrau  on  the  Book  of  Commom  Prflfcr, 
p.  329. 
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and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  and  puuisher,  is  the 
foundation  of  religion.  Now,  this  must  be  sup- 
posed antecedent  to  his  laws,  since  we  obey  these 
&om.oaT  innate  persuasion  of  the  Being  and 
Justice  of  God.  The  two  first  commandments, 
therefore,  are  directed  against  two  difiTerent  kinds 
of  idolatry.  With  respect  to  the  first,  no  one 
cab  question,  that  it  is  immoral  to  worship  a 
false  God,  since  it  is  robbing  the  great  God  of 
the  honour  that  is  due  to  him,  and  exalting 
another  thing  to  a  rank  that  cannot  belong  to  it. 
With  respect  to  the  second,^  it  is  no  less  immoral 
to  propose  the  true  God  to  be  worshiped  under 
appearances  that  are  derogatory  to  his  nature, 
and  that  tend  to  give  us  low  thoughts  of  him. 
The  reasons,  too,  on  which  the  prohibition  is 
founded  in  Scripture,  are  taken  from  the  nature 
of  things,  and  therefore  show  that  it  is  a  moral 
piecept.  Thus,  it  is  said,  '^  to  whom  will  ye 
liken  me/*  (Is.  Ix.  18.)    And  in  this  very  com- 

*  This  dittlnetioD  into  two  kinds  of  idolatrj,  is  warranted  bj 
Sfl^itare.  Tfana,  wbep  Aaron  made  the  Gddeu  Calf,  he  calls  it, 
"  thy  God,  which  broaght  thee  oat  of  the  land  of  Egjpt."  (Ex. 
xuii.  4,  5.)  Hence » it  is  plain  that  the  Jews  did  not  then  intend 
to  worship  any  false  God,  bat  merely  the  trae  God  onder  an  ima^e. 
No^  this  is  confessedly  the  practice  of  the  Papists  ;  yet  it  is  ex- 
preisly  called  <*  idolatry.'' --(1  Cor.  x.  7.)  Compare  also  Dent.  |v. 
2S  M  28,  where  the  grosser  idolatry  of  worshiping  a  false  Deity, 
Uuflnted  as  a  pinishnent  on  the  less  heinoas  kind  of  image  wor- 
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mand  the  reason  assigned  is,  his  jealousy  of 
giving  his  honour  to  another.  This  precepty 
therefore,  is  perpetually  obligatory. 

The  third  precept  is  against  false  swearing, 
(in  which  sense  the  word  vain  is  frequently  used 
in  Scripture.)  The  morality  of  this  command  is 
very  apparent,  for  since  God  is  the  God  of  truth, 
and  every  oath  is  an  appeal  to  him,  it  must, 
therefore,  be  a  gross  wickedness  to  call  upon 
him  to  vouch  for  lies. 

The  fourth  commandment  cannot  be  called 
moral  in  the  first  or  highest  sense,  since  no  rea- 
son can  be  given  from  the  nature  of  things  why 
the  seventh,  more  than  any  other  day,  should 
be  applied  to  the  service  of  God.  But  it  is  moral 
that  a  man  should  pay  homage  to  his  Maker,  and 
since  sensible  objects  are  apt  to  wear  better 
things  out  of  our  thoughts,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  solemn  time  should  be  set  apart  for  medi- 
tating on  this  subject.  This  time  should  be  uni- 
versal, as  otherwise  the  engagements  of  some  men 
might  interfere  with  the  devotions  of  others;  it 
should  have  such  an  eminent  character  upon  it, 
as  a  cessation  from  business,  both  to  awaken 
curiosity  and  give  opportunity  for  meditation ; 
and  it  must  not  return  too  often,  so  as  to  interrupt 
our  avocations,  nor  too  seldom,lest  the  impressions 
of  religion  should  be  worn  out.  The  exact  propor- 
tion of  time,  however,  is  known  only  to  God. 
It  is  evident,  also,  that  no  breach  is  made  in  the 
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good  or  moral  design  of  this  law,  by  transferring 
the  celebration  of  it  to  the  first  day  of  the  we^k,* 
so  that  eyen  a  less  occasion  than  our  Lord's  re- 
surrection, and  a  less  authority  than  the  Apos- 
tles, would  have  been  sufficient  to  authorize  this 
alteration.^ 

These  four  commandments  ccmstituting  the 

.  first  table,  have  been  reduced  to  three  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Catechisms,  on  the  ground,  that 
the  first  and  second  relate  to  the  same  subject. 
Bat  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  them; 
much  more  than  between  the  coveting  our  neigh- 
bour's wife,  and  the  coveting  his  house.  These 
are  plainly  two  distinct  acts  of  the  same  species,  as 
in  Exodus,  the  house  is  put  before  the  wife,  and 
stands  for  the  whole  substance,  which  is  after- 
Wfoda  branched  out  into  particulars.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  their  separating  this 
into  two  precepts. 

I         Considered  in  the  character  of  a  member  of 
society,  a  man  has  four  kinds  of  property,  his 


. 


*'  It  shonldbe  obsenred,  that  the  blessing  is  annexed  to  the  in- 
ititotkni  of  the  Sabbath  itself,  not  to  the  daj  on  which  it  was  held. 
"  The  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  daj,  and  hallowed  it."  Ex.  xx. 
n.    See  Dwight's  Theol  ser.  105. 

^  It  i»  not  improbable  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  held  on 
^  daj  preceding  that  of  its  first  institution  in  Paradise.  If  this 
be  true,  we  observe  the  original  Sabbath.  See  Jenning*s  Jew,  Ant, 
V.  2.  p.  146.  Ed.  1766. 
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person,  his  wife  and  family,  his  goods,  and  bis 
reputation.  In  each  of  these,  he  is  secured  by  a 
negative  precept  against  killing,  adultery,  steal- 
ing, and  bearing  false  witness,  to  which,  as  the 
chief  acts  of  their  kind,  are  to  be  reduced  all 
those  of  a  similar  nature,  such  as  injuries  to  a 
man's  person,  every  temptation  to  uncleanness, 
all  acts  of  injustice,  and  all  defamation.  Besides 
these,  there  are  also  two  laws  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  them,  which  constitute  an  exterior 
and  an  interior  fence,  the  one  regarding  men^s 
conduct,  the  other  their  thoughts.  Thus,  the 
fifth  commandment  enforces  obedience  to  the 
heads  of  families,  and  by  implication,  to  the 
civil  powers  which  preside  in  the  country;  and 
the  tenth  restrains  the  inward  desires,  which  if 
uncontrolled,  might  lead  men  to  commit  a 
breach  of  morality  in  order  to  gratify  them.  The 
latter  is  only  a  moral  precept  in  the  second  order, 
for  St.  Paul  says,  ^'  he  had  not  l^nown  it  to  be  a 
sin,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  law  that  forbids  it." 
(Rom.  vii.  7.) 

(3.)  This  law  is  obligatory  on  Christians.^  Our 
Saviour  expressly  declared,  that  ^^  he  came  not 

^  The  object  of  Christ's  coming  was  to  atone  for  the  riolaliOB  of 
the  moral  law  bj  Adam  and  his  posteritj.  Had  he,  therefore,  sb- 
nailed  that  law,  he  shonld  have  contradicted  the  design  of  his  oom- 
ing,  since  an  a]>rogated  law  cannot  be  yiolated,  and  he  shoold,  conse- 
c|aeutly,  hare  no  objects  to  intercede  for. 
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to  dissolve  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it."  (Matt.  v.  7.) 
And  so  fiur  was  he  from  derogating  from  the 
obligation  of  it,  that  he  extended  its  application, 
not  onlj  to  the  actions,  but  even  to  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  men. 


ARTICLE  Vni. 

OP  THE  THREE  CREEDS. 

* 

THE  THUEE  CREEDS,  NICE  CREED,  ATHANASIUS'S  CREED, 
AND  THAT  WmCH  IS  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  APOS- 
TLES*  CREED,  OUGHT  THOROUGHLY  TO  BE  RECEIVED 
AND  BEUEVED,  FOR  THEY  MAY  BE  PROVED  BY  MOST 
CERTAIN  WARRANTS  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

As  the  doctrines  contained  in  these  creeds  have 
been  already  proved,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
consider  some  few  particulars  concerning  them. 
1,  As  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  article  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  following 
words,  was  not  expressed  in  the  original  form 
of  this  creed  as  made  at  Nice.  It  is,  however, 
found  in  the  creed  of  Epiphanius,  which  proves 
the  doctrine  to  have  been  held  by  the  Church, 
before  the  second  General  Council  of  Constan- 
tmople.*    In  this  Council  the  creed  was  reduced 

*  This  Coancil  was  held  io  381,  and  condemned  Macedonins, 
iho  denied  the  Dirinitjr  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Mosheim^s  Hist,  p.  2. 
^  S.  oent  4. 

H  2 
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to  it's  present  9ta,t^>  witl^  the  exception  of  tlie 
article  relating  to  the  procession  of  the  Hdj 
Ghost  from  the  Son,  which  was  afterwarda  added 
in  Spain,  (A.D.447.)  whence  it  spread  over  the 
Western  Church.* 

II.  As  to  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  Neither 
was  this  creed  composed  hy  the  person  whose 
name  it  hears,  for  1;  It  is  not  found  in  his  works. 
2.  He,  and  the  rest  of  the  orthodox,  always  refer 
to  the  Nicene  Creed.  3.  The  Macedonian,  Nes- 
torian,  and  Eutychian  heresies,  are  condemned 
in  it,  yet  it  was  never  urged  as  an  authority  m 
those  disputes,  whence  it  is  clear  that  no  such 
creed  was  then  known  in  the  world;  wd,  4.  It 
never  was  heard  of  till  the  eighth  century.^ 

*  Three  different  states  of  the  creed  are  here  a]]iided  to.  Ii 
the  original  Nicene  Creed,  the  Article  was  simply  :  "  and  in  Ae 
Holy  Ghost."  In  the  Constantinopolitan,  "  And  in  the  Hdy  Gboit. 
the  Lord  and  giyer  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  who 
inrith  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  worshiped  and  glorified,  who  ipakc 
by  the  Prophets."  The  creed  in  its  present  form,  differing  from  this, 
only  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  filioque,  ("  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,'*)  obtained  universally  in  the  Western  Chnrch, 
by  the  sanction  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  A.  D.  883.  See  FteAf,  of  ike 
Church,  B.   3.  o.  1.  p.  53. 

b  It  was  received  into  the  Gallioan  Psalter  about  the  year  67t. 
For  the  history  of  the  reception  of  this  creed  into  the  different  Chnrahes, 
tee  Dr.  Waterland's  Works,  r.  6.  p.  229,  &c.  Ed.  Oxford,  18SS. 
For  the  life  of  Athanasius,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  he  was 
exposed  from  the  Arian  party,  see  Lardners  Wurks,  ▼.  8.  p.  414* 
and  Cave's  Lit.  Hist,  Part.  1.  p.  141. 
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An  objection  has  been  made  to  this  creed,  from 
its  declaring  that  whosoever  will  be  saved,  must 
believe  it,  and  such  as  do  not  hold  it  pure  and 
vodefilt^     must  perish  everlastingly ;    where 
naay  explanations  of  a  mystery  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood, are  made  indispensably  necessary  to 
idvation.    To  this  two  aliswers  are  made;   1. 
Iluit  it  is.qnly  the  CluriBtiaa  fidth  in  general  that 
it  here  meant,  and  not  every  period  and  article 
of  this  aeed,  so  that  these  expretaions  only  im- 
port the  necessity  of  believing  the  Christian 
leligion.     But  this  appears  unsatisfactory,  for 
die  words/  Jndihe  CathoUe  faith  is  this,  plainly 
detannine  the  significatioii  of  that  term  to  the 
explanation  that  follows.  2.  Others  answer^  that 
these  condemnatory  expressions  only  relate  to 
those  whO)  having  the  means  of  instruction  offered 
to  them,  have  rejected  them,  and  wilfully  stifled 
their  own  convictions.    Thus,  the  wages  of  sin 
is  death,  so  that  every  sinner  is  in  a  state  oi 
damnation,   yet  a  sincere   repentance   delivers 
from  it.     In  the  same  way  we  may  believe  that 
some  doctrines  are  necessary  to  salvation,  as  well 
ss  some  commandments  necessary  for  practice, 
and,  therefore,  any  who  have  had  the  means  of 
conviction,  and  yet  harden  themselves  against  it, 
cannot  be  saved,  while  others  who  have  not  had 
die  same  means,  or  have  only  erred  through  ig- 

'  See  StUiimsflett^s  Works,  r,  4.  p.  1.  c.  2.  pag.  68.  Ed.  1709. 


trance,  may  by  rejlentance  escape  the  ill  conse- 
aences  of  their  error.* 

III.  The  Apostles^  Creed!^  It  does  not  appear    iw 
lat  any  determinate  creed  was  made  by  the        '* 
posdes^  for,  1.  None  of  the  first  writers  agree  ^ 
L  expressing  their  faith  in  a  certain  form  of  it^ 
ords;  whence  it  is  clear,  that  no  common  form  i&rn 
as  delivered  to  all  the  Churches.    2.  If  there  ^iq 
ftd  been  any  tradition  after  the  Council  of  Nice  >i 
f  such  a  creed  composed  by  the  Apostles,  the  ^Qkd      ^3 
rians  would  certainly  have  rested  their  cause  ^*^>  z&  ^ 
a  this,  that  they  adhered  to  this  creed,  in  oppo-  ^^^sm'^^^ 
tion  to  the  innovations  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  ^p*^ 
.  It  was  first  published  by  Ruffin  in  the  fifth  '^^^^  ^ 
mtury.  ^^^^ 

*  In  the  original,  Bishop  Barnet  expresses  t  wish  that  tiw      ^f  ^^ 
liorch  woold  make  some  declaration  to  this  purpose.     In  the  C«-    "^  Ul 
cation  held  in  1689,  sach  a  declaration  was  expressed,  bat  it  is  ^v 
ident  oar  author  did  not  conceive  it  authoritative.     See  Bmhnc  ')c^»f-^^<^' 
tofedtn  ira<«r/a}urj  TTorls,  Y.  4.  p.  305.  *ttlr-»^    ^ 

*  This  creed  has  been  illustrated  by  several :  Pearson,  King*  ^        -^o^ 
ejflin,  Stackhouse,  and  Barrow. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

OF  ORIGINAL  OR  BIRTH  SIN. 

ORIGINAL  SIN  STANDETH  NOT  IN  THE  FOLLOWINQ 
OF  ADAM^  (as  the  PELAGIANS  DO  VAINLY  TALK) 
2UT  IT  IS  THE  FAULT  OR  CORRUPTION  OF  THE 
NATURE  OF  EVERT  MAN,  THAT  NATURALLY^ 
IS  ENGENDERED  OF  THE  OFFSPRING  OF  ADAM, 
WHEREBY  MAN  IS  VERY  FAR  GONE  FROM  ORIGI- 
NAL RIGHTEOUSNESS,  AND  IS  OF  HIS  OWN  NA- 
TURE  INCLINED  TO  EVIL,  SO  THAT  THE  FLESH 
LUSTETH  ALWAYS  CONTRARY  TO  THE  SPIRIT;  AND 
THEREFORE,  IN  EVERY  PERSON  BORN  INTO  THE 
WORLD9  IT  DESERVETH  GOD's  WRATH  AND  DAM- 
NATION. AND  THIS  INFECTION  OF  NATURE  DOTH 
REMAIN,  YEA  IN  THEM  THAT  ARE  REGENE- 
RATED, WHEREBY  THE  LUST  OF  THE  FLESH, 
CALLED  IN  GREEK,  ^^6fnfCtc  rtt^Ktff  WHICH  SOME  DO 
EXPOUND  THE  WISDOM,  SOME  SENSUALITY,  SOME 
THE  AFFECTION,  SOME  THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  FLESH, 
IS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  THE  LAW  OF  GOD.  AND 
THOUGH  THERE  IS  NO  CONDEMNATION  FOR  THEM 
THAT  BELIEVE  AND  ARE  BAPTIZED,  YET  THE 
APOSTLE    DOTH     CONFESS      THAT    CONCUPISCENCE 

t 

AND  LUST  HATH   OF  ITSELF   THE  NATURE  OF  SIN. 

This  Article  consists  of  two  parts : 

I.  It  (Mserts  the  existence  of  original  sin  in 
^ery person  born  into  the  world:  and 

*  Bj  the  word  naturally  oar  Sayioar  is  excepted,  whose  birth 
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II.  ITus  infection  of  nature  remains  in  the  re* 
generate. 

I.  It  asserts  the  existence  of  original  sin  in 
every  person  bom  into  the  world. 

This  assertion  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Pelagians^  and  Socinians.^  They  hold  that 
Adam's  sin  was  merely  personal  ;*^  that  by  it,  as 
being  the  first  transgression,  it  is  said  that  sin 
entered  into  the  world.  But,  that  as  he  was 
made  mortal  and  should  have  died  whether  he 
had  sinned  or  not,  so  they  think  the  liberty  of  hu- 
man nature  is  still  entire,  and  that  every  man 
is  punished  only  for  the  sins  he  himself  actually 
commits.^   Among  those,  however,  who  acknow- 

was  sapeniataral.  The  clause  seems  particnlarlj  directed  agaimt 
the  doctrine  of  the  immacalate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  See 
Archbp,  Laurence^s  Btunpton  Lectures,  ser.  3.  note  (li*) 

*  This  sect  was  founded  by  Pelagius,  a  Welshman,  who  lived  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centarj.  He  at  first  held  that  Adam's  sin 
was  personal,  and  injued  only  himself,  bat  afterwards  renovneed  bis 
opinion,  from  fear  of  a  sentence  being  pronounced  agaioit  bin  at  the 
synod  of  Palestine.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  synod  was  diasolyedyhe 
eadearoared  to  reconcile  his  two  doctrines,  by  saying  that  Adam's 
sin  hurt  his  posterity,  but  still  not  by  contagion,  but  by  example. 
See  Mosheun's  Hist,  y.  1.  cent.  5.  p.  2.  c.  6.  Basnage,  HistoirM  ie 
PEgUse,  p.  2.  lir.  11.  c.  8.,  and  Jieveridge  on  the  Articles, 

^  Soc  de  Statu,  Prim,  Horn.  c.  10. 

■ 

""  See  August  ds  Pec,  Uer,  c.  1,  2,  8. 

^  The  refutation  of  this  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  sobsequeat 
arguments.     See  also  DwighVs  Theol,  ser.  32. 
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ledge  the  existence  of  original  sin,^  there  is  a 
variety  of  opinions,  each  of  which  shall  be  con** 
sidered  under  these  separate  heads :  1.  As  to  the 
degree  of  thai  sin  /  2.  As  to  the  manner  it  is  oon^ 
veyed  tons;  and  3.  As  to  the  conseqtsences  of  it. 

1st.  As  to  the  degree  of  owr  natural  corruption^ 
wme  conceive  it  to  arise  merely  from  the  fear  of 
death.  The}  think  that  the  threat  denounced  on 
Adam,  that  upon  his  edting  the  forbidden  fruit 
he  should  surely  die,  is  to  be  taken  literally,  as 
signifying  no  ihore  than  a  natural  destth.^  They 
conceiYe,  that  this  subjection  to  deaths  and  to  the 
feat  of  it,  brings  men  under  a  slavish  bondage^ 
many  terrors  and  other  passions  and  miseries 
tbat  arise  out  of  it ;  that  it  is  the  condemnation 
wliieh  is  said  to}haye  ^^  come  upon  many,  through 
one,*'  and  that  by  this  they  are  ^^  made  sinners,'' 
that  is,  treated  as  guilty  persons.  From  this 
they  add,  Christ  has  redeemed  us  by  his  pro- 
mise of  raising  us  up  at  the  last  day ;  of  which 
St.  Patil  speaks,  when  he  says,  "  by  man  came 
^  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  from 
*^  the  dead ;"  and  *^  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;" — 1  Cor.  xv.  22. 

*  This  terto  was  fii^t  used  bj  St.  Aagitstiii  in  his  controversy 
with  thd  Pelagians. 

^Hany  writers  hare  adopted  this  opinioD.  See  Limborch,  Theol. 
^TuA.  3.  c  2.  sec.  4.  CurceUaus,  Rel.  Chris,  Jns,  1.  3.  c.  15. 
«nd  Whitby  Trac.  de  ImpuU  Dinin,  Pec.  Adam,  c.  1.  thes.  3. 

H   3 
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and  that  in  this,  the  unirersal  redemption  of  man- 
kind by  Christ  consists.  They  further  pretend 
that  this  explanation  accords  with  the  words  of 
the  article ;  for  the  fear  of  death  corrupts  men's 
nature,  and  inclines  them  to  evil^ 

2.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  corruption 
is  conveyed  to  us:  they  suppose  that  the  for- 
bidden fruit  might  infuse  a  slow  poison  into 
Adam's  body,  which  might  have  so  inflamed  his 
blood,  that  by  a  gradual  operation,  it  finally  pro- 
duced death ;  and  that  this  bodily  disease  was 
transmitted  to  his  posterity,  as  we  see  children 
frequently  inherit  the  disorders  of  their  parents. 

3.  As  to  the  consequences  of  it.  They  say 
the  words  "  God's  wrath  and  dammation"  are 
frequendy  used  in  Scripture  for  temporary  judg- 
ments. And  in  this  sense  they  apply  them  to 
our  being  adjudged  to  death  and  all  the  miseries 
that  accompany  mortality. 

2d.  Others  conceive  there  is  a  prevailing  cor* 
ruption  in  owr  nature^  derived  from  Adam.^  '  The 
truth  of  this  opinion  they  support  by  the  following 
arguments.  (1.)  Experience  proves  the  exisiUtice 
of  that  corruption.  This  can  admit  of  little 
doubt,  every  man  feels  it  in  himself,  and  sees  it 
in  others.  Hence,  the  philosophers  thought  it 
necessary  to  defend  the  goodness  of  God  in  our 

^  See  Conf.  Remonst,  c.  7.  Limborch.  ThtoL  Christ.  1.  3.  o.  2. 
and  CurctUauSf  ReL  Chris,  Ins,  1.  3.  c.  17. 
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creation,  by  supposing  our  souls  had  pre-existed 
10  a  former  state,  and  had  fallen  from  it  into 
their  present  bodies  as  a  punishment  for  their 
sins.*  The  Manichees  also,  held  that  our  bodies 
had  been  created  by  an  evil  God,  and  our  souls 
by  a  good  one.^  These  hypotheses,  though  de- 
void of  proof,  yet  admit  the  existence  of  that 
corruption  for  which  they  thus  endeavour  to  ac- 
count. 

(2.)  The  Scriptures  assert  it,  "  Every  imagina* 
don  of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  is  only  evil 
continually." — (Gen.  vi.  5.)  "  What  man  is  he 
thatliveth  and  sinnethnot  ?" — (1  Kings  viii.  .46.) 
"  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked." — (Jer.  xvii.  9.)  "  All 
that  are  in  Christ  must  become  new  creatures." 
(2  Cor.  V.  17.)  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
^^  against  God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
"  God." — (Rom.  viii.  7.)  These,  with  many  other 
places  of  Scripture,  fully  shew  that  this  corrup- 
tion has  spread  over  all  mankind. 

(3.)  ITie  Scriptures  ascribe  this  corruption  to 
the  apastacy  of  Adam.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
God  created  man  corrupt  as  we  now  find  him, 
for  it  is  expressly  said,  that  he  "  made  man  after 
his  own  image."    What  this  image  was  we  may 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Platonics.     See  StanUy*s  Hist, 
Pftit.  Part  5.  c.  25,  p.  191. 

^  See  Lardners  Works,  t.  3.  p.  375.  ei  teq. 
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leaxn  from  tbe  description  of  our  restoradon  to  it; 
^^  the  new  man  is  renewed  in  knowledge  afiter  the 
image  of  him  that  created  him." — (Col.  iii.  10.)  And 
thia  new  man  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  *^  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness." — (Eph.  ir. 
24.)  This  then  was  the  image  of  Grod,  in  which 
man  was  at  first  made,  which  cannot  therefore 
be  restricted  to  the  dominion  over  the  creatnres, 
for  this  is  mentioned  as  a  different  thing  firom 
the  former,  and  seems  to  be  given  him  as  a  con- 
sequent upon  it.^  This  image,  however,  was  by 
Adam's  fall,  lost  both  to  himself  and  his  poste- 
rity. .  '^  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  woridy 
and  death  by  sin;"  '^  by  the  offence  of  one, 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condenmation.^' 
^^  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners." — (Rom.  v.  12.)  Here  Adam's  sin  is 
plainly  considered  as  the  means^  by  which  die 
corruption  we  observe  in  men,  was  first  pro- 
duced. 

With  respect  to  the  punishment  of  Adam's 
fall,  they  who  hold  the  opinion  now  under  con- 
sideration, suppose  that  the  -death  denounced 
upon  it  was  eternal  death ;  for  it  is  opposed  to 
eternal  life,  and  should  therefore  signify  more 
than  mere  mortality. — ^Thus  (Rom.  vi.  23.)  **  The 

^  See  Stephttu*  Three-fold  Def.  of  Orig.  Sin,  c.  3. 

^  In  these  and  similar  texts,  the  word  rendered  by,  la  the  pre- 
position iia,  properlj  signifying  th§  meant  by  which  anjr  thing  tf 
done.     Seo  Schleumer  in  voc. 
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« 

wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life.-'    Though  the  addition  of  the  word 
**  eternal''  here,  makes  the  signification  of  the 
phrase  more  express,  still  when  that  addition  is 
not  made,  the  same  meaning  is  intended:  as, 
^  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spi- 
ritually minded  is  life  and  peace."    Hence,  they 
conceive  that  God's  threatening  of  Adam  with 
death,  ought  not  to  be  restrained  merely  to  a 

natural  death. 

2.  As  to  the  manner'  in  which  this  corruption  is 

conveyed  to  us.  The  following  is  o£fered  as  a 
rational  method  of  accounting  for  it :  since  that 
corruption  was  produced  in  Adam  by  eating  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident,  that  the  same 
act  which  rendered  his  nature  depraved,  also 
added  an  improvement  to  his  mental  powers. 
Now,  an  excitement  given  to  the  animal  spirits, 
would  naturally  exalt  the  mind  to  a  greater  sub- 
limity of  thought,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  dispose  a  man  to  be  more  easily  inflamed 
by  appetites  and  passions.  But  as  the  animal 
spirits  take  their  quality  from  the  blood,  they 
must  therefore  be  elevated  by  any  strong  fer- 
mentation in  it.  If,  then,  the  forbidden  fruit 
contained  any  poisonous  tendency,  this  would 
alter  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  of 
the  animal  spirits  depending  on  it,  and  thus 
produce  the  eflfects  we  have  mentioned.  The 
corruption   of  Adam's  nature    being  account- 
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ed  for,  that  of  his  posterity  might  be  thus 
caused.  It  is  a  general  law  of  creation,  that  a 
soul  should  depend  for  its  purity  or  impurity  on 
the  state  of  the  body,  that  as  one  degree  of  pu- 
rity in  its  texture  should  make  the  soul  likewise 
pure,  so  a  contrary  degree  of  texture  might 
have  contrary  effects.  Adam^s  nature,  therefore, 
being  corrupt,  all  bodily  emanations  from  him 
should  be  also  corrupt,  and  thus  the  entire  nature 
of  his  posterity  should  be  infected  by  the  union 
established  between  souls  and  bodies  at  their 
creation. 

3.  As  to  the  conseqttences  of  it.  It  is  ques- 
tioned how  this  corruption  can  be  a  sin,  and  de- 
serving of  God's  wrath  and  damnation  ?  But 
this  nature  is  certainly  the  source  of  much 
crime,*  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  object  of 
God's  love.  Now,  there  is  no  mean  in  him  be- 
tween love  and  wrath,  acceptance  and  damna- 
tion ;  if  such  persons,  then,  are  not  in  the  first 
order,  they  must  be  in  the  second. 

3dly.  Ot?iers  conceive^  that  besides  a  corruption 
of  nature,  their  is  also  an  imputation  of  AdamU 
sin  to  us}*    This  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustin, 

*  See  Prideaux*s  Fasc,  Cont,  Q.  3.  p.  115,  and  Cahm'tlmsi. 
I.  2.  c.  1.  sec.  8. 

^  See  Turretin't  Inst,  Theol  L.  0.  Q.  0.  With  reapect  to  theltai- 
Itntation  of  Adam'a  sio,  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion.  De 
la  Place,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  Uniyersitj  of  Sanmer,  distia* 
gnished  this  impatation  into  immediate  and  mediate,  Bj  the  fomer 
ia  meant,  the  doctrine  stated  in  the  text,  of  the  direct  impntation  of 
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who  held,  that  God  made  a  covenant  with  Adam 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  human  race, 
that  if  he  had  obeyed,  his  posterity  should  have 
been  thereby  happy,  and  that  by  his  disobe- 
dience they  were  all  esteemed  to  have  sinned  in 
him,  his  act  being  imputed  to  them  as  their  own. 
He  considered  mankind  as  thus  lost  in  Adam, 
and  here  he  founded  the  decree  of  election.  From 
this  state,  however,  all  men  were  recovered  by  bap- 
tism, but  those  only  who  were  predestinate  were 
finally  saved,  the  rest  falling  into  sin,  and  conse- 
quently perishing.  But  those  who  were  not 
baptised,  were  excluded  from  all  hope ;  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  baptism  being  (accord- 
ing to  their  interpretation)  expressed  in  our 
Saviour's  words,  "  Except  ye  be  bom  again  of 
"  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  ye  cannot  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  (Jo.  iii.  35.) 

This  opinion  is  supported,  (1 )  hy  the  phrase 
^  aU  have  sinnedJ^  In  Rom.  v.  12,  the  Apostle 
declares,  that  '^  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 

Adam'f  actnal  sio  to  his  posterity.     By  the  latter  is  intended,  that 

Adam'a  tin  prodnced  a  cormption  in  his  nature,  and  that  this  cor- 

raption   was  impated  to  his  posterity.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  Be 

It  Place,  which  was  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Charenton  in  1644. 

See  Dup,  Pkeei  d€  imp,  prim,  pec.  Ad,  and  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Be- 

fontaia,  ▼.  2.  p.  473.     It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  Calvin 

did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  actual  sin* 

adopted  by  bis  followers  of  later  years.—'See  In«f.  1.  I.  c.  1.  sec. 

5,8. 
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the  world,  and  death  by  sin^  and  so  death 
*'  passed  upon  all  men^  for  that  (or  in  whom)  all 
"  have  sinned."  If  the  words  be  rendered  in 
"  wJwmy^  their  conclusion  is  established:  if  "for 
that,^'^  they  consider  it  equally  evident,  for  since  it 
is  declared  that  death  is  the  conseqence  pf  sin, 
and  since  infants  die,  they  must,  therefore,  have 
sinned ;  and  since  they  did  not  commit  any  ac« 
tual  sin  themselves,  they  must  therefore  have 
sinned  in  Adam,  as  their  representative.  A 
similar  interpretation  is  given  to  other  passages: 
"  By  the  offelice  of  one  many  were  dead  :"  "  By 
one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one :"  "  By 
^^  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sin- 
''  ners."  These,  they  say,  infer  an  actual  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin. 

(2.)  They  prove  it  hy  tlie  analogy  between  the 
effects  of  AdanCs  sin  and  of  Chrisfs  death*  St. 
Paul  declares,  ^'  As  by  the  offence  of  one  judg- 
^^  ment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation, 
<^  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  firee 
'^  gift  came  upon  all  to  justification  of  life.'' 
Now,  it  is  confessed*  that  we  derive  from  Christ, 
not  only  an  inward  purity  of  nature,  through 
the  influence  of  his  doctrine  and  Spirit,  but  also 
a  direct  communication  of  the  merits  of  his  sa- 

*  The  original  words  (c0V)  ^^^  ^°*  translated  in  3  Cor.  ▼•  4. : 
'*  We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened,  not  fsr 
that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon." 
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crifice.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  oppo* 
sition  stated  between  this  and  Adam's  fall,  it 
should  be  concluded,  that  we  derive  from  the 
latter,  beside  a  corruption  of  nature,  an  actual 
imputation  of  his  sin. 

This  doctrine,  however,  is  objected  to  by- 
others,  on  the  foUowing  grounds :  (1.)  Tt^ere  is 
no  rea^son  to  suppose  Adam  wcls  our  representative. 
This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  consequence  ;  it 
is  strange,  therefore,  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
itia  the  History  of  the  Creation. 

(2.)  This  doctrine  contradicts  the  justice  of 
God.^  It  seems  repugnant  both  to  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  God,  to  account  men  guilty  of  a 
9in  which  they  never  committed,  and  to  punish 
them  in  their  souls  eternally,  for  that  which  was 
no  act  of  theirs. 

(3.)  There  is  no  analogy  bettaeen  the  imputa^ 
thn  of  Adam's  sin  and  of  Chrisfs  merits.^  We 
can  well  conceive  how  God,  in  the  riches  of  his 
grace,  may  transfer  merits  and  blessings  from  one 
person  to  many,  this  being  only  an  economy  of 
mercy,  where  aU  is  free ;  but  in  the  imputation 
of  sin,  which  is  a  matter  of  strict  justice,  it  is 
quite  different;  here  God  appeals  to  men  of  the 
justice  of  his  ways,  and  has  himself  expressly 

*See  Welchman  in  Art,  and  CurceUai  Dissert.  TheoL  de  pec, 
Orig. 

^  See  Phccei.  Disp,  p.  341,  and  Tayhr*s  Deus  Justific. 
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said)  ^^  that  children  shall  not  be  put  to  death 
"  for  their  father's^  but  every  man  shall  be  put  to 
**  death  for  his  own  sin.'*  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.) 
Hence  they  say,  this  doctrine,  which  contradicts 
God's  attributes,  should  be  rejected. 

(4.)  As  to  Si.  PatiPs  words,  they  consider  them 
inconcltmve.  For  their  force  is  much  weakened 
by  their  being  a  single  proofs  whereas  on  so 
necessary  a  doctrine  it  is  natural  to  expect  the 
support  of  parallel  passages.  It  is  allowed,  too, 
that  an  illustration  should  always  be  clearer  than 
the  question  it  is  brought  to  prove,  which  is 
here  by  no  means  the  case,  for  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  is  certainly  less  conceivable  than  the 
reconciliation  by  Christ.  And  hence  it  is  con- 
jectured, that  the  words  are  used  by  St.  Patd, 
merely  to  prove  his  point  to  the  Jews  on  their 
own  admission,  and  as  it  was  a  general  opinion 
among  them,  that  all  men's  souls  were  in  Adam's 
body,  so  he  may  have  taken  advantage  of  that 
opinion  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice, at  the  same  time  that  we  are  not  bound 
to  agree  in  the  premises  he  adopts  for  the  pur- 
pose. Again  thi^  add,  that  all  comparisons  are 
not  to  be  taken  in  their  full  extent :  thus  we  are 
required  "  to  be  perfect,  as  God  is  perfect  ;'* 
where  the  comparison  only  implies  resemblance, 
not  equality. 

2.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  corruption  is 
conveyed  to  m  :  Augustin  seems  to  us  to  have 
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believed  in  the  doctrine  of  a  soul  being  propa- 
gated firom  parent  to  child.  Some  of  hisfol- 
lowers,  howeyer,  accounted  for  the  corruption  of 
the  soul,  by  supposing  it  was  first  created  pure, 
but  being  infused  into  a  corrupt  body  at  the  mo- 
ment of  conception,  it  became  instantly  impure, 
though  Grod  was  thereby  freed  firom  the  charge  of 
having  made  it  so. 

S^  Asto  the  consequences  of  it  They  explain 
the  words  of  the  Article  literally,  as  signifying 
the  eternal  wrath  and  damnation  to  which  all 
were  exposed  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  Hence,  it 
would  inevitably  follow,  that  infants  dying  be- 
fore the  commission  of  personal  sin,  should  be 
damned.  This  opinion,  however,  was  so  re- 
pugnant to  every  feeling  of  human  nature,  that 
the  term  cUimnation  was  made  to  signify  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  to  this  infants  were  supposed 
to  be  condemned.  And  here  was  the  source  of 
another  objection  advanced  against  the  doctrine, 
that  its  upholders  shrunk  firom  avowing  conse- 
quences, which  were  yet  necessarily  deduced 
firom  its  admission. 

II.  The  Article  asserts^  that  this  infection  of 
nature  remains  in  the  regenerate. 

This  is  constantly  declared  in  Scripture. 
In  Rom.  vii.  21,  the  Apostle  affirms,  that  ^^  when 
he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  him."  If 
this  passage  is  allowed  to  allude  to  St.  Paul's  own 
feelings,  it_is  decisive  on  the  point    This  inter- 
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pretation,  however,  has  heen  rejected  by  manjr 
commentators.^  Other  passages  may  still  be  ad* 
duced,  '^  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  so 
that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would.'* 
(Gal.  V.  17.)  We  are  desired  "  to  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body."  Bom.  riii.  13. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  baptism  removes  ail 
the  e£fect  of  original  sin.  It  i^  enough  if  we  are 
by  it  delivered  from  the  Wrath  of  God,  and 
acquire  a  federal  right  to  sucl;i  assistances  as  wffl 
enable  us  to  resist  our  corrupt  nature ;  but  the 
disposition  to  evil  still  remain^.  Hence  it  is, 
that  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  denied  the 
sinfulness  of  concupiscence  or  lust.^  For,  ad 
they  believe  that  original  sin  is  quite  takep  away 
by  baptism,  apd^  nevertheless,  find  that  this  dis- 
position Still  remains  in  us,  they  therefore  cod<^ 
elude,  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  natural  state  in 
which  Adam  was  nxade  at  first,  except  that  he 
was  assisted  with  supernatural  grace  to  enable 
him  to  overcome  it*^ 

*  Among  others  by  Whitby,  Hammond,  and  Kettlewell. 

^  In  Rom.  vii.  7.  St  Panl  declares,  *^  that  h6  hAd  dot  known  lili 
bat  by  the  law."  He  then  fites  an  instance  of  this  :  '*  he  had  npt  known 
Inst  except  the  law  had  said,  thoa  shalt  not  coyet."  Last,  therefor^, 
he  expressly  asserts  is  sin.  The  Council  of  Trent,  however,  boldly 
avow  their  opposition  to  the  Apostle  :  **  The  concnpiscence  which 
*'  the  Apostle  Pan!  sometime  calleth  stn,this  holy  council  dedaretb, 
"  that  the  Catholic  Charch  never  understood  it  to  be  called  sin." 
Cone,  Trid.  Sess.  5.  See  JtweVs  Def,  ofApoL  p.  2.  c.  11.  Div.  3  ; 
Field  of  the  Church,  1.  3.  c.  26.,  and  Prideaux'a  Fas,  Cont,  p.  115. 

^  Roman  Catholic  writers  make  original  sin  to  consist  wholly  in 
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ARTICLE  X. 

OF  FREE-WILL. 

CQXDl'nON  OF  MAN  AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  ADAM 
IS  SUGH,  THAT  HE  CANNOT  TURN  AND  PREPARE  HIM- 
SELF BY  HIS  OWN  NATURAL  STRENGTH,  TO  FAITH 
AND  CALLING  UPON  GOD.^  WHEREFORE,  WE  HAVE 
NO  POWER  TO  DO  GOOD  WORKS  PLEASANT  AND  AC- 
CEPTABLE TO  GOD,  WITHOUT  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD  BY 
CHRIST  PREVENTING  US,  THAT  WE  MAY  HAVE  A  GOOD 
WILL,  AND  WORKING  WITH  US  WHEN  WE  HAVE  THAT 
GOOD   WILL. 

•Before  we  proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  Article,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state 

the  prioation  of  this  sapematural  righteoasness,  bat  not  in  any  posi- 
tive oorraption  of  the  nature.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  per- 
haps, the  Article  states  that  man  is  not  only  "  very  far  gone  from 
<>ngioal  righteoosness/'  hot  also  actaally  **  inclined  to  evil.*'  See 
^rclibp, Latarences Bawtpton  Led,  Ser.  3.n.(4.) 

*  The  doctors  of  the  Roman  Charch  held,  that  man  could  by 
bis  own  exertions  so  prepare  himself  for  grace,  that  though  he  could 
Dot  aoioally  merit  everlasting  life,  still  these  exertions  would  render 
u  ucambent  on  God,  consistently  with  his  attributes,  to  give  him 
(what  was  hence  called)  grace  de  congruo,  by  which  he  oould  oh- 
tuo  immortality  by  condign  merit.  In  opposition  to  this,  perhaps, 
the  article  is  directed.  See  Archb,  Laurence* s  Lectures,  ser.  4. 
note  (4.) 

The  Roman  doctors,  likewise,  held  that  prayer  was  accept- 
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cannot  sin;  and  angels  are  moral  agent 
they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  yirtaoos,^ 
true  notion  of  liberty  seems  to  be  this, 
rational  being  is  not  determined  as  mere  i 
by  the  impulse  of  other  bodies  upon  it,  bi 
it  is  capable  of  thought,  and  upon  consi 
the  objects  set  before  it,  makes  a  decision 
consequent  choice.  In  this  inward  capa 
thinking,  and  of  acting  and  choosing 
thought,  liberty  seems  to  consist. 

It  may  be  asked  here,  whether  the  will 
always  determined  by  the  final  judgment 
understanding?^   If  this  be  granted,  th 
liberty  will  be  left  to  our  faculties  ;  for,  if 
position  appears  true  to  the  understandi 

able  to  Godi  <•*  f^j^ere  operato  ;  iu  allasion  to  this  idea,  perl 
article  adds  faUh,  to,  caUing  upon  God,  See  A,  Lour, 
note  (7.^  Ttiese  Lectures  tlirow  ooDsiderable  lijrht  on  the  h 
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must  assent  to  it ;  if  then  the  choice  of  the  will 
follows  that  assent,  we  should  thus  be  concluded 
under  a  fate,  or  necessity.  In  opposition  to  this, 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  we  perceive  in  our- 
selves a  liberty  of  directing  or  diverting  our 
thoughts  to  or  from  particular  objects.  It  is  true, 
that  sometimes  an  appetite  or  passion  agitates 
us  to  strongly,  that  it  seems  to  hurry  us  along 
with  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  impressions 
of  religion  frequently  affect  our  minds  so  for- 
cibly, that  they  appear  to  master  us ;  yet  in  both 
cases  a  man  acts  freely,  because  he  thinks  and 
chooses  for  himself;  and  though  he  may  not  feel 
himself  absolutely  indifferent  to  either  side,  yet 
he  has  still  such  a  remote  liberty,  that  he  can 
turn  his  thoughts  to  other  objects,  and  thus  resist 
those  impressions. 

The  revelation  of  religion  is  the  proposing 
truths  to  us  by  which  our  understandings  are 
lightened  and  our  wills  guided.  But  as  these 
truths  are  of  themselves  unable  to  stem  the  tide 
of  nature,  particularly  if  it  be  much  excited,  the 
design  of  all  religion,  therefore,  is  to  give  them 
such  a  force,  that  they  may  be  able  to  persuade 
and  govern  us.  The  question  then  is,  whether 
a  man  can,  by  the  powers  of  nature  and  reason, 
^thout  any  other  inward  assistances,  so  far  turn 
^d  dispose  his  own  mind,  as  to  believe,  and  to 
do  works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God.  Pela- 
gins  held,   that  man's  liberty  was  so  perfect, 
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that  he  eould  himself  follow  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  and  only  needed  the  grace  of  pardon 
for  the  past.  The  Semipelagians  thought  that 
an  assisting  grace  was  necessary  to  enable  a  man 
to  continue  in  a  course  of  religious  duties,  but 
that  the  first  conversion  of  the  will  to  Grod,  was 
the  e£fect  of  the  agent's  free  choice.*  In  oppo- 
sition to  these  errors, 

The  Article  asserts  the  necessity  both  of  am  as- 
sisUnff  and  a  preventing  grace. 

I.  As  to  the  necessity  of  an  assisting  grace. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  there  were  not  express 
promises  made  by  Moses  of  such  internal  assist- 
ances, yet  both  David  and  Solomon  evidently 
looked  for  them.  Thus,  David  prays  to  God, 
Ps.  li.  10.,  ''  to  create  in  him  a  clean  heart,  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  him.''  And  in  ft. 
cxix.  27.,  he  prays  that  he  "  may  understand  the 
way  of  God's  precepts,"  and  that "  his  heart  may 
be  enlarged."  Solomon,  too,  says,  Prov.  iii.  34., 
that  "  God  gives  grace  to  the  lowly."  Again,  in 
the  old  dispensation,  as  the  laws  were  written 
on  tables  of  stone,  so  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  new  was,  that  it  should  have  in  it  some* 
thing  more  than  an  external  revelation,  and  that 

*  This  sect  was  founded  bj  Cassian,  a  Monk/ who  eiideaTonred 
to  steer  a  middle  oonrse  between  the  doctrines  of  St.  Augnstin  o> 
the  one  band,  and  Pelagios  on  the  other.  See  Basnage,  HitUm  dt 
VEglise,  t.  1.  1.  12.  c.  1. 
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it  should  convey  internal  assistances  to  dispose 
and  enable  men  to  observe  it.  Thus,  Jer.  xxxi. 
3S.  Grod  promises  "  to  put  his  law  in  their  in- 
irard  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts.^'  This 
prophecy  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Gospel 
lispensation.  (Heb.  viii.  10.) 

In  the  N^ew  Testament,  our  Saviour  promises 
that,   '^  our    Heavenly  Father  would  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him/'  (Luke,  xi. 
13.)     And  in  John,  xiv.  23,  he  says,  ^^  if  a  man 
**  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word,  and  my  Father 
^  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
"  make  our   abode  with  him.*'    Again,  St.  Paul 
says,  ^  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
"  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto 
^  OS.**  (Bom.  V.  5.)   It  was  by  such  assistance  he 
was  8upiK)rted  under  his  temptation,  when  Christ 
Sfldd,  "  my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."    (2  Cor. 
xii.  9.)     Thus,  loo,  he  prays,  that  "  Christ  may 
dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith."  (Eph.  iii.  17.)  In 
this  sense  we  are  called  '^  the  temples  of  the  liv- 
ing God.**   (2  Cor.  vi.  16.)     And  "  an  habitation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit."  (Eph.  ii.  22.)     All 
these  texts,  and  many  others  which  often  occur 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  plainly  show 
that  there  are  inward  communications  from  God 
to  the  powers  of  our  souls,  by  which  we  are  made 
both  to  apprehend  the  truths  of  religion,  to  re- 
member and  reflect  on  them,  and  to  follow  them 
more  effectually. 
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2.  As  to  the  necessity  of  a  preventing  grace^ 
by  which  the  will  is  first  moved  and  disposed  to 
turn  to  God.    It  is  certain  that  the  first  promnl- 
gation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Churches  formed  by 
the  Apostles,  is  ascribed  wholly  to  the  riches 
and  freedom  of  the  grace  of  God.    Thus,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  their  former  ignorance 
and  corruption  are  set  forth  under  the  figures  of 
blindness,  of  being  "  without  hope,"  and  "  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins."   (c.  ii.  2 — 12.)    These 
words  prove,  that  there  was  no  previous  disposi- 
tion to  the  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Ephesus.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  too,  he  says  God's 
choosing  of  Abraham,  "  was  of  grace,  not  of  debt, 
otherwise  he  might  have  had  whereof  to  glory." 
(c.  iv.  2.)     And  in  1  Cor.  iv.  7,  he  asks,  "  who 
'^  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another,  and  what 
"  hast  thou,  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?"  Hence 
it  is  plain  that  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospd, 
^'  God  was  found  of  them  that  sought  him  not,** 
that  is,  he  prevented  them  by  his  favour,  while 
there  were  no  previous  dispositions  in  them  to 
invite  it.   The  same  is  true  of  particular  persons. 
Thus,  "  God,"  is  said  to  have  "  opened  the  heart 
^^  of  Lydia,  so  that  she  attended  to  the  things 
"  that  were  spoken  of  Paul."    (Acts,  xvi.  14.) 
Our  Saviour  says,  "  without  me  ye  can  do  no- 
thing."   (Jo.  XV.  5.)    And,  "  no  man  can  come 
"  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
"  me,  draw  him."  (c.  vi.  14.)     Again,  "  God  is 
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said  to  work  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do/' 
(Phil.  ii.  18.) 

On  these  points  all  the  reformed  Churches 
agree.    There  are  two  particulars,  however,  in 
which  they  differ.   The  one  is  the  efficacy  of  this 
preventing  grace.    Some  think  that  it  is  of  itself 
efficacious  and  irresistible;  others,  that  it  only 
disposes  and  enables  men  to  turn  to  Grod,  but 
tbat  it  may  yet  be  rejected.  The  other  particular 
is  the  extent  of  this  grace,  the  former  conceiv- 
iflg  it  to  be  confined  to  the  elect,  while  the  latter 
hold,  that  it  is  given  to  all  men  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.    These  subjects  shall  be  discussed, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  seventeenth  Ar- 
ticle. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  assistances  are 
ommunicatedj  perhaps  it  may  be  thus  accounted 
fer.  The  truths  of  religion  may  be  strongly  im- 
pressed on  our  brain  by  a  divine  direction,  so 
that  they  are  made  to  recur  constantly  to  our 
thoughts,  and  when  that  impression  has  been 
thuis  produced,  there  may  be  a  continued  direc- 
tion given  by  God  to  the  animal  spirits,  to  move 
towards  and  strike  on  that  impression^  and  so 
excite  a  constant  train  of  corresponding  ideas. 
The  mode  of  causing  the  former  effect,  may  ac- 
count for  the  operation  of  preventing  grace,  and 
the  latter,  for  that  of  assisting  grace.  Still,  these 
Me  no  more  than  probable  hypotheses,  which  is 
wl  the  question  admits  of.  Our  Saviour  compares 

I  2 
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the  way  of  conveying  the  spirit  to  the  "  wind 
"  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  no  man  knows 
"  whence  it  comes,  or  whither  it  goes."  (John, 
iii.  8.)  That,  as  it  is  impossible  to  see  and  know 
the  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  wind,  so  it  is 
with  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  spirit.  We 
see  the  eflFect  produced,  but  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing it  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 


ARTICLE  XL 

OF  THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  MAN. 

WE  ARE  ACCOUNTED  RIGHTEOUS  BEFORE  GOD,  ONLY  F0» 
THE  MERir  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR,  JESUS 
CHRIST,  BY  FAITH,  AND  NOT  FOR  OUR  OWN  WORKS  0» 
DESEllYINGS.  WHEREFORE,  THAT  WE  ARE  JU8T1F1EP 
BY  FAITH  ONLY,  IS  A  MOST  WHOLESOME  DOCTRINE^ 
AND  VERY  FULL  OF  COMFORT,  AS  MORE  LARGEL^ 
IS  EXPRESSED  IN  THE   HOMILY  OF  JUSTIFICATION.* 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  direct  consideration 
of  this  Article,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  it  employs- 

(1.)   The  meaning  of  the  word  ''  jmt\fiedr^ 

^  See  Homilj  ««  of  the  SaWalion  of  Mankind,"    and,  "  of  » 
true  and  lively  Faith." 

^  This  word  is  taken  from  Coarts  of  Jndicatnre,  in  which  when 
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This  word  is  used  in  two  senses :  the  one  signi- 
fies a  person  who  is  in  the  favour  of  God,  by  a 
mere  act  of  his  grace,  and  not  upon  "consideration 
of  any  holiness  or  merit  in  the  individual  ;^  the 
other  signifies  a  man  who  is  truly  holy,  and  as 
such  is  beloved  by  God.**    The  meaning  of  the 
terai,  as  used  in  the  Gospel,  is,  being  put  in  the 
favour  of  God,  or  accounted  righteous  before 
liim.    This  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  origin, 
but  from  the  context  in  which  we  find  it.    As  to 
its  origin,  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
tmachcmdim^  among  the  Jews,  a  designation 
of  such  as  observed  the  external  parts  of  the  law 
strictly,  and  who  were,  therefore,  supposed  to 
be  in  the  favour  of  God,  in  opposition  to  which, 
the  design  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  show,  that 
these  things  did  not  justify,  or  put  men  in  the 
&vour  of  heaven.    Again,  as  to  its  context,  we 
find  that  St.  Paul  intends  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  to  show  that  the  observance  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  could  not  justify f  that  is,  could  not  put 
men  in  a  state  of  favour  or  acceptance  with  God, 

*pei80Bha«  been  proved  innocent  of  the  charge  broaght  against  him, 
be  ii  acquitted  or  jnstified,  ue,,  declared  not  gniltjr. 

*'  In  thifl  aenae  it  ia  naed  bj  St.  Paul,  **  being  justified  bj  faith, 
«e  have  peace  with  God."  (Rom.  v.  1.) 

^  Thos,  "  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  fiesh  be  justified.'* 
Gil.  u.  16. 

This  word  literally  means  a  turgid,  showy  kind  of  virtae.    See 
^9tkhtni  in  voc. 


17^  IS-. 

I  opposed  to  state  of  wrath  and  condemnation.  {^^^'^^ 
nd  this  he  illustrates  by  the  example  of  Abra-  jn^^*^ 
am,  who  was  in  the  favour  of  God,  before  his  ^^^^^ 
reumcision,  on  account  of  his  trusting  to  his  ^^ 
romises,  and  obeying  his  commands ;  which  t^^g^j^. 
ith  '^  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,"  |^., 
lat  is,  God  reckoned  upon  these  acts,  as  if  they  \ 
id  been  an  entire  course  of  righteousness,  and,  ||L 
lus,  "  justified  him  freely  by  grace."   (Rom.  iv.  |^l 

4,  &C.)  a   .  . 

In  this  act  of  justification,  there  is  a  great  | 
flTerence  between  the  consideration  upon  which ; 
is  done,  and  the  condition  upon  which  it  is  ^rT 
Fered.     The  one  is  a  dispensation  of  Grod's^     " 
ercy,  in  which  he  has  regard  to  his  own  attri-  ^ 
ites  and  the  honour  of  his  laws ;  the  other  is 


e  method  in  which  that  is  applied  to  us,  so 

lead  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and . 
I  consistent  with  the  holiness  of  God.  .     ^  _ 

(2.)  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^  faithP  * 
lis  term  generally  signifies  in  the  New  Testa-  ^ 
3nt  the  complex  of  Christianity,*  in  opposition  -. 

**  the  law,"  which  as  generally  means  the 
lole  Mosaic  dispensation.  ^^  The  faith  of 
irist,"  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  "  the  Gt)spel  " 

Christ,"  which  is  thus  called,  because  Chris-  .' 
nity  is  a  foederal  religion,  in  which  the  only  }. 

*  Thas,  in  Gal.  i.  23,  St.  Panl  is  »aid  *'  to  preach  the  Taitli 
ch  once  he  destrojed.'' 
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condition  on  our  part  is  the  believing  this  reve- 
lation ;  but  still  our  faith  must  receive  the  whole 
Gospel,  the  precepts  as  well  as  the  promises  of 
it,  and  regard  Christ  in  his  threefold  character 
of  a  prophet  to  teach,  a  king  to  rule,  as  well  qs 
a  priest  to  save  us.^ 

-  (8.)  The  meamng  of  *^  faUh  only,''^  By  this 
phrase  is  not  to  be  understood,  taAih  as  separated 
from  good  works,  properly  so  called,  but  as  it  is 
opposed  to  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law.  And 
those  works  are  called  good,  which  consist  not 
merely  in  asstuned  and  voluntary  mortifications 
of  the  body,  but  in  acts  of  true  holiness  and  sin- 
cere obedience  to  the  laws  of  God. 

In  defining  the  doctrine  of  justification,  the 
Article  considers  it  in  two  respects :  I.  As  to  the 
meritorious  cause  of  our  justification ;  and,  II. 
As  to  the  means  by  which  this  is  effected. 

I.  As  to  the  meritorious  cemse  of  our  justifica- 
tion,   "  We  are  accounted  righteous  beforie  God, 
otly  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ*"    St.  Paul  frequently  asserts,  that  "  we 
"  are  justified  freely  by  grace,  through  the  re- 
*^  demption  in  Christ  Jesus.''  (Rom.  iii.  24.)   In- 
deed, that  God  pardons  sin,  and  receives  us  into 
favour  only  through  the  death  of  Christ,  is  so  fully 
expressed  in  the  Gospel,  (as  was  already  proved 

*  See  Dwighfs  Theol,  ser.  66. 
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in  the  second  Article,)  that  it  is  impossible  that 
any  person  can  doubt  it,  who  fiimly  believes  and 
attentively  reads  the  New  Testament. 

II.  As  to  the  means  by  which  this  is  effected, 
"  We  are  accounted  righteous  by  faith."  This 
is,  likewise,  frequently  asserted  by  St.  Paul 
Thus,  in  Rom.  iii.  28,  he  says,  '^  We  are  justi- 
fied by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law.'' 
Here,  however,  a  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from 
the  assertion  of  St.  James :  ^^  A  man  is  justified 
by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only."  (ii.  24.)  But 
this  will  be  removed  by  considering,  that  St.  Paul 
merely  excludes  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Thb 
is  evident  (1.)  from  his  design,^  which  was  to 
guard  against  the  Judaising  Christians,  who 
thought  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  still  to  retain 
its  force,  and  in  opposition  to  them,  he  says,  ^'  we  are 
justified  by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law." 
(2.)  He  had  before  divided  all  mankind  into  those 
who  were  "  in  the  law,"  and  those  who  were  "  with- 
out the  law,"  that  is,  into  Jews  and  Gentiles.*' 
The  same  term  then,  when  afterwards  used, 
must  have  the  same  meaning,  the  Mosaical  dis- 
pensation. On  the  other  hand,  St.  James  does 
not  use  these  terms  in  the  same  sense.  This  is 
evident,  (1.)  From  his  design,  which  was  to  op- 

*  See  Lardner's  Works,  v.  6.  p.  539. 

^  He  afterwards  shows,  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  free  from,  or 
ftMhout,  the  moral  law.  The  law  here  mentioned,  therefore,  matt 
be  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
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pose  the  opinion  of  the  Antinomians,  who  mis* 
understanding  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  held  that  men 
were  justified  Ly  the  mere  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. (2.)  The  works  that  he  mentions,  (v.  21.) 
are  not  the  circumcision  or  ritual  observances  of 
Abraham,  but  his  ofiering  up  his   son  Isaac, 
which  St.  Paul  had  reckoned  as  a  part  of  his 
fidth ;  and  hence  he  says,  ^^  a  man  is  justified  by 
works,  but  does  not  say  "  the  works  of  the  law." 
(3.)  By  the  word  faiih^  he  means  a  bare  believ- 
ing,* such  as  devils  are  capable  of,  which  he 
says  cannot  justify  us.    These  two  parts,  then,  of 
the  New  Testament,  do  not,  by  any  means,  con- 
tradict each  other  ;^  for  as  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  we  are  taken  into  the  favour  of  heaven  upon 

*  Tliis  is  oonfirmed  by  t.  14.,  «  What  doth  it  profit,  thoagh  a 
man  say  he  hath  faith  and  have  not  works  Can  faith  save  him  t*' 
In  the  latter  claase  faith  is  expressed  by  i|  TTMrrc;,  the  faith,  that  kind 
of  fiuth  which  the  man  declares  himself  to  have ;  so  that  the  phrase 
iieqaiTalrat  to,  **  can  saoh  faith  as  this  save  him?" 

^  No  sobjeet  in  the  sacred  writings  has  given  rise  to  a  greater 

variety  of  (pinions  than  this.     Some  suppose  St.  Panl  speaks  of 

jutificatioD  properly  so  called,  and  St.  James  of  the  manifestation 

of  tbat  justification.  (See  Poolers  Synop,  in  loc.)     The  Coancil  of 

Trent  soppose  that  St.  Panl  speaks  of  the  first  jastification,  (as  they 

temed  it,)  and  St.  James  of  the  second.     (^Sess,  6.  c.  19.  Bellar, 

i*  Jmt^fi  1. 11.  0.  16.,  and  Vega^  Trid,  dec,  da  Justif.  expos,  p. 

308.)    Others  thooght  the  reconciliation  so  difficult,  as  ^to  induce 

them  to  expunge  St.  James's  Epistle  from   the  canon.     (Centur, 

V«9(fe6.  cent.  1.  1. 2.  c.  4.)     lliat  given  above  is,  perhaps,  the  most 

«*ti«factory.     (See   VwighVs   Theol,  ser.  68,  and  TurretitCs  Exerc, 

^i.  text  de  Concord,  Paul  et  Jac) 
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our  receiving  the  whole  Gospel,  without  observ- 
ing the  M osaical  precepts,  so  it  is  as  certainly 
true,  that  a  bare  professing  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  without  our  living  suitably  to  them, 
cannot  make  us  acceptable  to  God. 

When  it  is  said,  however,  that  we  are  justi- 
fied by  faith,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  me^ 
ritorious  act,^  but  as  the  condition  on  which  the 
mercy  of  God  is  offered  to  us.  The  considera* 
tion  on  which  God  acts  is  merely  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  being  provided  by  him  out  of  the 
riches  of  his  grace  and  offered  to  us,  justification 
is  therefore  said  to  be  free^  there  being  nothing 
on  our  part  which  either  did  or  could  procure  it 
But  our  faith,  which  includes  our  hope,  love,  re- 
pentance, and  obedience,  is  the  condition  that 
makes  us  capable  of  receiving  the  benefits  of 
this  redemption.** 

Before  we  conclude,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  the  doctrine  of  •  the  Roman  Catholic 

*  TLis  distinction  is  well  observed  in  tbe  Latin  ori^^ioal :  <'.Tu« 
turn  propter  merita  dominii  per  fideiu,  non  propter  opera  et  nerita 
nostra."  It  would  also  be  more  apparent  in  the  translation  bj  a  sliglit 
transposition.  *'  We  are  accoanted  righteous  before  God  bj  meaitf 
**  of  oar  faithj  onlj  on  account  of  the  merit  of  our  Lord,  doImi 

"  account  of  our  own  works  or  deservings."     For  the  opinioi  of 

Jiiither  and  Melancthon  on  this  subject,  see  ArMp,  Lamrtiuf,  wt» 

6.  note  (13.  17  and  18.) 

^  See  Bate  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Div,  Attnh,  o.  14.  p.  16)« 

Ed.  1723,  and  Prideaux*s  Fas,  Cont.  p.  267. 
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Church  on  the  subject  of  this  article.    They 
consider  remission  of  sins  as  distinct  h*om  justifi- 
cation.*   This  is  freely  given  to  us  in  Christ 
Jesus^  and  consists  in  the  infusion  of  inherent 
righteousness  into  the  individual,^  whereby  he 
becomes  truly  just,  and  is  therefore  justified  by 
God.*^     On  this  point,  the  difference  between  us 
seems  a  debate  about  words,  since  what  they 
call  remission  of  sins  we  call  justification,  and 
what  they  call  justification,  we  call  sanctification. 
Yet  even  in  this  we  have  the  Scriptures  clearly 
on  one  side,  for  they  speak  of  sanctification  as 
a  thing  different  from,  and  subsequent  to  justifi- 
cation :  **  Ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified,  ye 
are  justified." — 1  Cor.  vi.  11. 

There  are  other  points,  however,  on  which 
the  difference  between  us  is  considerable.  They 
hold^  that  the  receiving  of  the  sacraments,  if  men 
do  not  put  a  bar  to  them,  though  they  have 
only  imperfect  acts  of  repentance  accompanying 
them,  supplies  that  imperfection,  so  as  to  justify 
them.    This  doctrine  we  reject,  as  tending  to 

^  This  thej  called  the  first  and  second  jastifieation.     See  Cone, 
7VHl.8e8s.  6.  ds  Jncrem,  Justifi.  c  9,  10, 11. 

^  See  Vega,  Trid,  dec.  de  Justifi,  £x.'p.  76.  Beliar,  de  Justifi. 
1 1.  c.  21.  and  Cone*  Trid,  sess.  6.  c.  4. 

^  See  Hooper's  Discourse  on  Justification,  and  a  curioas  tract 
called,  Discovery  of  the  Jesuitical  Opinion  of  Justification,  London, 
vritbout  date.  ' 

^  See  Archbishop  Laurence,  net,  6.  with  notes. 
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enervate  all  religion,  and  to  make  the  sacra* 
ments,  which  were  intended  to  excite  our  piety, 
become  means  of  deadening  our  devotion. — 
Further,  they  hold,  that  after  the  infusion  of  in- 
herent righteousness,  the  acts  of  good  men  be- 
come of  their  own  nature  so  perfect,  that  they 
merit  by  their  own  condignity,  the  reward  of 
final  justification.  We,  on  the  contrary,  admit, 
that  God  is  indeed  pleased  with  the  inward  re- 
formation that  he  sees  in  good  men,  and  accepts 
of  their  sincere  intentions ;  still  there  remains 
so  much  imperfection,  that  even  his  acceptance 
of  this  is  an  act  of  mere  mercy. 

Ov/r  justification  by  faith  is  a  doctrine  full  of 
comforty  for  if  we  believed  that  it  was  founded 
on  our  inherent  justice,  as  the  ground  on  which 
we  receive  it,  we  should  have  just  cause  of  fear 
and  dejection,  since  we  could  not  reasonably 
promise  ourselves  so  great  a  blessing  upon  so 
poor  a  consideration.  But  when  we  know  that 
this  is  oply  the  condition  of  it,  then  when  we 
feel  it  is  sincerely  received  and  believed,  and 
carefully  observed  by  us,  we  may  conclude  that 
we  are  justified,  and  so  long  as  we  continue  "  to 
"  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
"  trembling,"  we  may  depend  on  the  propitia- 
tion of  Christ,  which  extends  to  all  who  believe 
and  obey  his  Gospel. 


ARTICLE  XIL 

OF  GOOD  WORKS. 

ALBEIT  THAT  GOOD  WORKS,  WHICH  ARE  TH£  FRUITS  OF 
FAITH,  AND  FOLLOW  AFTER  JUSTIFICATION,  CANNOT 
PUT  AWAY  OUR  SINS  AND  ENDURE  THE  SEVERITY  OF 
QOD'S  JUDGMENT,  YET  ARE  THEY  PLEASING  AND  AC- 
CEPTABLE TO  GOD  IN  CHRIST,  AND  DO  SPRING  OUT 
NECESSARILY  OF  A  TRUE  AND  UVELY  FAITH,  INSO- 
MUCH, THAT  BY  THEM  A  UVELY  FAITH  MAY  BE  AS 
EVIDENTLY  KNOWN,  AS  A  TREE  DISCERNED  BY  THE 
FRUIT. 

A  HIS  Article  consists  of  two  parts: 

I.  Good  works  are  imperfect^  and  II.  They 
*^  necessary  andpleasinff  to  God. 

I.  Good  works  are  imperfect.  "  They  cannot 
"  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of 
**  Gted*8  judgment." 

With  respect  to  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  good  works,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church* 
hold  two  doctrines :  1st.  That  men  hy  their  good 
^orks  have  so  fully  satis6ed  the  law  of  God,** 


See  Cone,  Trid.  sess.  6.  cap.  16.  can.  32. 
^  The  possibility  of  keeping  the  laws  of  God  perfectly,  was  also 
^^  hy  the  ADabH»ti8ts.     See  BuUinger,  Ado.  Anab,  I.  4.  o.  3. 
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that  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  their  per- 
fection.* The  falsehood  of  this  opinion  and  the 
truth  of  our  own,  appear  from  the  following 
considerations : 

(1.)  Our  imperfection  is  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Thus,  Gen.  vi.  3.  "  Every  imagination  of  the 
heart  of  man  is  only  evil  continually."  St 
James  says,  "  in  many  things  we  offend  all.*' 
(Jas.  iii.  2.)  And  even  St.  Paul,  "  counts  that 
^^  he  had  not  yet  apprehended,  but  still  pressed 
"  toward  the  mark."  (Phil.  iii.  13.)  And  (in  Ps. 
cxxx.  3.)  it  is  said;  ^^  if  God  should  straidy  mark 
iniquity,  who  can  stand  before  him  ?" 

(2.)  We  are  desired  to  pray  constantly  for 
pardon.  The  prayer  given  to  us  by  our  Lord  is 
to  be  used  daily,  as  is  implied  by  the  clause, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  But  a 
standing  petition  in  it,  is  "  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes ;"  we  must  therefore  sin  daily,  since  we 
always  need  a  pardon. 

(3.)  This  imperfection  is  conjvrmed  by  the  expe* 
rience  of  mankind.  Thus  we  see  that  the  best  men 
in  all  ages,  have  been  complaining  and  humbling 

A  denial  of  this  doctrine  was  one  of  the  five  propositions  of  tbe 
Jansenists,  condemned  bj  Pope  innocent  X.  See  MareslL  Afff* 
pro  Jansen,  Cont.  Poutif,  Par.  3.  p.  G9. 

'  A  Uoman  Doctor  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  that  '*  no  accessiofl 
'<  of  dignity  is  made  to  the  works  of  the  jast  by  the  merits  or  peiKW 
<*  of  Christ."  Vatquex  Comment,  in  1,  2.  qu.  114.  disp.  2H* 
c  5. 
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themselves  before  God  for  their  sins  even  in 
their  best  actions,  for  their  vanity  and  desire  of 
glory,  for  the  distraction  of  their  thoughts  in 
devotion,  and  for  the  affection  which  they  bore 
to  earthly  things. 

2d«  The  Kmnan   Catholic   Church  hold  that 
ihese  works  are  fneritoriom  of  eternal  life.    This 
has  been  decreed  by    the   council   of  Trent,* 
but  as  if  conscious  of  the  impiety  of  the  doc- 
trine, they  endeavour  to  soften  it  by  adding: 
"  None  ought  to  glory  in  himself,  but  in  the 
^  Lord,  whose  goodness  is  such,  that  he  makes 
"  his  own  gifts  to  be  merits  in  us  :"**  and,  "  that 
*^  because  in  many  things,  we   offend  in   all, 
*^  every  one  ought  to  consider  the  justice  and 
*^  severity  as  well  as  the  mercy  and  goodness  of 
"  God,  and  not  to  judge  himself,  even  though  he 
"  should  know  nothing  by  himself."    In  these 
points  then,  all  seem  to  agree.  1.  That  our  works 
cannot  be  good,  except  as  we  are  assisted  to 

*  Sess.  6.  cap.  16.  It  is  worth  observing,  that  this  coancil 
did  not  decree  nvhat  thej  meant  bj  the  words  **  traljr  meritlog ;" 
tod  the  conseqaence  has  been,  that  scarcely  any  two  Roman  Doctors 
t^ipree  on  the  subject.  See  StiUingfieeVs  Workst  ▼.  6.  p.  46G.  Ed. 
liond.  1710. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  nse  of  terms.     Bellar- 

ntiae  endeavours  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 

"imf«  in  US  and  free  mercy  in  God,  co-operating  to  prodace  the  same 

«ffect.     Oper,  Tom,  4.  de  Justifi.  1.  1.  c.  21.  p.  787.  JBd.  Paris, 

1620. 
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perform  them  by  the  grace  of  God.    2. 
God  does  certainly  reward  good  works  t  a 
That  this  reward  is  promised  in  the  Gospel 

could  not  have  been  claimed  without  that  b 

< 

antecedent  merit.* 

The  falsehood  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
trine,  however,  follows  from  the  hnperfeci'i 
our  works.  This  is  evident,  for  where  thi 
guilt  to  be  pardoned,  there  can  be  no  prete 
to  merit. 

II.  The  Article  asserts^  that  good  works  oi 
cessary  and  pleasing  to  God.^  "  They  are  ] 
ing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  ai 
spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  £ 

This  is  so  fuUy  and  frequendy  expresa 
Scripture,  that  no  doubt  can  be  made  of 
any  who  reads  it.  Thus  it  is  said,  Heb.  xi 
^^  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  L 
"  Every  one  who  nameth  the  name  of  C 

*  On  the  natore  of  merit  there  have  beeo  three  prinoi] 
Dions :  1.  That  it  arose  from  the  real  and  inherent  dignity 
action  itself.  This  monstrous  doctrine  is  held  by  Vasqoez,  and  i 
ral  bj  the  Jesuits. — {Maldon.  m  Ez,  xviii.  20.)  2.  That  it  aroa 
iVom  the  promise  of  God,  which  was  the  opinioo  of  the  S 
{^Cam€rac.  m  1  Sent,  Ditt.  1  gu.  2.)  3.  That  it  arose  part 
the  promise  of  God  and  partly  from  the  dignity  of  the  work 
is  the  opinion  of  Bellarmine  (de  Justifi.  I.  5.  o.  17.)  See 
Answer  to  the  Jetuii,  p.  494.  Turretin,  Ins,  TheoL  L.  17.  Q, 
SaUingJleeVs  Works,  y.  6.  p.  468. 

^  See  Whote  Duty  of  Man,  Sunday  1  \  Beveridge  on  the  A 
Homilif  of  Faith,  and  JeweVs  Def,  of  Jp,  p.  2.  c.  20.  Div.  ] 
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must  depart  from  iniquity.''  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.)  It 
was  the  object  of  Christ's  sufferings  "  to  bring 
us  to  God;"  (1  Pet.  iii.  18;)  and  to  raise  up 
and  restore  that  image  of  God,  from  which  we 
had  fallen  by  sin. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  our  good  works 
cannot  please  God  if  they  are  imperfect,  since 
nothing  can  be  acceptable  to  him  in  which  there 
is  a  mixture  of  sin.*  But  we  believe,  that  God 
regards  an  action  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  person,  and  as  a  father  pities  his  children,  so 
6od  passes  over  the  defects  of  those  who  love 
him  sincerely,  though  not  perfectly.  And  thus 
we  find,  that  the  midwives  of  Egypt,  "  feared 
God,"  yet  they  excused  themselves  by  a  lie. 
But  God  accepted  of  what  was  good,  and 
passed  over  what  was  amiss  in  them,  and  built 
**  them  houses."  (Ex.  i.  21.) 

*  This  objection  has  been  made  hj  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and 
n  reply  to  it,  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  an  action  which 
it  vr^  boHum,  thoagh  not  perfecte  bonum,  that  is,  good,  as  proceed- 
IBS  from  a  sincere  heart ;  though  not  good  as  fulfilling  all  the  re- 
qurements  of  the  law.    See  Turretin's  Intt.  TheoL  L.  xTii.  Q.  4. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

OF  WORKS  BEFORE  JUSTIFICATION. 

works  done  before  the  grace  of  christ  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  spirit^  are  not  pleasant  to 
god;  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith 
in  jesus  christ,  neither  do  they  make  men  meb1 

to  receive  GRACE,  OR  (AS  THE  SCHOOL  AUTBORl 
SAY,)  DESERVE  GRACE  OF  CONGRDITY.  YEA,  RATHEI 
FOR  THAT  THEY  ARE  NOT  DONE  AS  GOD  HATH  COM 
MANDED  AND  WILLED  THEM  TO  BE  DQNE,  WB  DOUB 
NOT  BUT  THAT  THEY  HAVE  THE  NATURE   OF   SIN. 

The  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
hold,  that  the  actions  of  men  in  a  state  of  mias- 

*  Namerooas  extracts  in  support  of  this  assertion,  maj  be  ttuA 
in  Archbishop  Laurence's  Ser.  4.  notes.  It  mast  be  oonfeMdi 
boweTer,  that  this  doctrine  of  congruous  merit,  considered  iadspit- 
dently  of  preventing  grace,  is  fully  disclaimed  by  the  Coiuoil  ei 
Trent.  Thus,  (in  Sess.  C.  c.  5,  6.  can.  3.)  the  following  declantiw 
is  made :  ''  If  any  one  say,  that  without  the  inspiration  of  the  Holj 
**  Spirit  preventing  and  assisting  him,  a  man  can  either  beliere, 
**  hope,  love,  or  repent  as  he  ought,  so  that  the  grace  of  jastifiestiii 
be  bestowed  on  him,  let  him  be  accursed."  See  also  Can.  1  aid  Si 
and  Belhr.de  Just.  L  I.  c.  21.  p.  788.  In  the  notes  totbi 
Rhemish  Testament,  however,  merit  of  congruiiy  is  pluJj 
avowed.     Thus,  speaking   of  Cornelius,    the  authors  say,    "B: 
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sisted  nature,  can  be  so  pure  as  to  be  free  from 
all  sin,  and  to  merit  at  God's  hand,  in  consis- 
tency^ with  his  revealed  attributes,  as  works  na- 
turallj  perfect.  The  grace  thus  merited  was 
called  grace  of  congruity.** 

In  considering  this  subject,  a  difference  is  to 
be  made  between  an  external  action  regarded  in 
itself,  and  the  same  action  as  done  by  a  particu- 
lar person.  An  action  is  called  good  from  the 
morality  and  nature  of  it ;  as  works  of  justice 
and  charity  are  in  themselves  good,  whatever 
Diay  be  the  character  of  the  person  who  performs 

wen  doing  be  deserved  to  know  God  perfectly,  to  beIio?e,  &c.''  and 
tlMuecondade,  "  that  good  works  before  faith  are  acceptable  pre- 
Ptntives  to  the  grace  of  ja8ti6cation."  See  Fmlke*»  Rhem.  Test, 
Anmi,  in  Acts,  tl.  2. 

*  Hence,  the  word  congrnltj ;  for  they  do  not  assert  these  acts 
to  be  absolately  perfect,  bat  that  they  are  so  far  pare,  as  to  render 
it  ooR^nfoiM  to,  or  consistent  with  God's  honoor  to  reward  them. 

^  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  doc- 
trine held  by  the  more  moderate  writers  on  this  sabj  ect.  Of  grace 
there  are  two  kinds,  preventing  grace,  and  grace  of  jostiBcation. 
The  former  is  that  by  which  the  will  is  excited  to  good,  and  with- 
^tit,  **  no  man  can  desire  or  receive  fatore  grace."  (^Bellar,  de 
Snrf.  <f /t6.  ar6. 1.  2.  c.  1.)  The  agent,  however,  by  co-operating 
wifli  this,  and  by  help  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  may  so  fai  im- 
pn>Te  himself  as  to  deserve,  oongruonsly,  a  farther  aid  from  God. 
lUs  aid  is  called  grace  of  jastificatioo,  and  consists  in  an  infusion  of 
Pwfeet  righteoosness  into  the  nature  of  man,  whereby  his  acts  be- 
<^i&e  absolately  blameless,  and  mast,  necessarily,  by  their  innate 
^<i^£gn  merit,  obtain  everlasting  life.  Comp.  Bell,  Opera,  tom.  4.  pp. 
*10,451,  788,  82P,  839,  983.  Ed.  Paris,  1620. 
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them.  But  actions  are  considered  by  God  with 
reference  to  the  principles,  ends,  and  motives  of 
him  who  does  them ;  for,  unless  all  these  be 
good,  let  the  action  be  in  its  own  abstracted  na- 
ture ever  so  virtuous,  it  cannot  render  him  ac- 
ceptable or  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Considered  then  in  this  sense,  the  Article  as- 
serts, that 

Works  done  before  justification  are  not  plea- 
sant to  God. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  appears,  (1.)  fVom 
the  corruption  of  man.  If  what  has  been  before 
advanced,  concerning  a  corruption  that  is  spread 
over  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  that  has 
very  much  vitiated  their  faculties,  be  true,  then  it 
follows,  that  unassisted  nature  can  do  nothing 
so  good  in  itself  as  to  be  pleasant  or  meritorious 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

(2.)  From  the  example  of  St.  Paul.    In  Rom. 
vii.  12,  where  he  is  supposed  (even  by  those  who 
take  the  words  in  the  lowest  sense  they  can 
bear,)  to  be  speaking  of  his  former  state  as  a 
Jew,  previous  to  his  conversion,  he  shews  that 
an   unregenerate  man  has  within  him   such  a 
principle  of  corruption,  that  even  a  good  and 
holy  law  revealed  to  him  cannot  reform  it,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  take  occasion  from  that 
very  law  "  to  deceive  and  slay  him."  (v.  11.)  So 
that  all  the  benefit  he  receives  even  from  that  re- 
velation, is,  that  ^^  sin  in  him  becomes  exceedingT 
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sinftil;*'  (v.  13;)    as  being  done  against  such  a 
degree  of  light,  by  which  it  appears,  that  "  he  is 
carnal  and  sold  under  sin."  (v.  14.)    And  though 
his  understanding  may.  be  enlightened  by  the 
reyelation  of  the  law  of  God  made  to  him,  so 
that  he  has  some  inclination  to  obey  it,  yet,  ^^he 
cannot  do  that  which  he  would;"  and  from 
hence  he  knew,  that "  in  his  flesh  dwelt  no  good 
thing."  (v.  18.)    For  though  "  to  will  was  pre- 
sent," yet  "  he  foimd  not  a  way  to  perform  that 
which  was  good,"  owing  to  "  the  sin  that  dwelt 
in  him."  (v.  17.)   If  then  Su  Paul  could  speak  of 
himself,  possessedof  all  the  light  which  a  divinely 
inspired  law  could  give  him,  and  educated  in  the 
strictest  sect  of  his  religion,  we  may  from  thence 
conclude,  how  little  reason  there  is  to  believe, 
that  an  unregenerate  man  can  do  actions  not  only 
good,  but  perfect  and  meritorious.* 

A  distinction,  however,  should  be  made  be- 
tween the  methods  of  God's  goodness  and  of 
his  justice;  for  since  we  find,  (1  Kings,  xxi.  29,) 
that  upon  AhaVs  humiliation,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  feigned,  he  yet  granted  him  and  his 
family  a  reprieve  for  some  time,  from  the  judg- 
inents  that  had  been  denounced  against  them, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  will  not  desert  those 

'  See  Field  of  the  Chttreh,  p.  236.  TurreHn  Inst.  Theol  L.  17. 
Q*  S< ;  Homilif  of  Good  Works  ;  Bp,  Saunderson  on  Rom,  iii|  8 ;  and 
^OKth  Calec.  p.lOl, 
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who  make  use  of  the  degree  of  light  allotted  to 
them  ;  but  that  he  who  is  faithful  in  his  little 
shall  be  made  ruler  over  more.  This  Article^ 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  tending  to  dis- 
courage men's  endeavours,  but  only*  to  increase 
their  humility ;  to  teach  them  not  to  think  of 
themselves  above  measure,  but  soberly ;  to  de- 
pend always  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  ever  to 
fly  to  it. " 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

OF  WORKS  OF  SUPEREROGATION. 

VOLUNTARY  WORKS,  BESIDES,  OVER  AND  ABOVE  GOD'S 
COMMANDMBNIS,  WfflCH  THEY  CALL  WORKS  OF  SU- 
PEREROGATION CANNOT  BE  TAUGHT  WITHOUF  AB- 
ROGaNCY  and  impiety.  FOR,  BY  THEM,  MEN  DO 
DECLARE  THAT  THEY  DO  NOT  ONLY  RENDER  UNTO 
GOD  AS  MDCH  AS  THEY  ARE  BOUND  TO  DO  ;  BUT 
THAT  THEY  DO  MORE  FOR  HIS  SAKE,  THAN  OF 
BOUNDEN  DUTY  IS  REQUIRED.  WHERREAS,  CHRIST 
SAITH  PLAINLY,  WHEN  YE  HAVE  DONE  ALL  THAT 
ARE  COMMANDED  TO  YOU,  SAY,  WE  ARE  UNPROFI- 
TABLE SERVANTS.    ' 

The  Roman  Catholics  hold,  that  beside  those 
nilcs  which  all  men  are  obliged  to  follow  under 
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pain  of  sin,  there  are  also  counsels  of  perfection 
given  in  the  New  Testament,  the  observance  of 
which  exalts  men  to  a  sublimer  degree  of  holi- 
ness than  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  salvation.^ 
Those,  therefore,  who  follow  these  counsels,  per- 
form more  than  they  are  bound  to  do,  and  have, 
consequently,  a  stock  of  merit  to  communicate  to 
others.^    In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  it  may 
be  observed :  I.  There  are  no  such  coimsels  given  : 
n.  No    man    can  perform   works  of .  Superero- 

'  See  Bellar,  de  Monae.  1.  2.  c.  6,  7.  It  shonld  be  obierred,  that 
the  Cooncil  of  Trent  made  no  decree  direotlj  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  Article. 

**  It  is  bat  fair  to  obserrei  that  the  doctrine  of  an  actual  comma- 
Plication  of  merit  is  disclaimed  bj  moderate.  Roman  Catholics.  Their 
opioioQon  the  subject,  according  to  Bellarmiue,  is  this  :  Thej  conceive 
tbit  there  are  two  kinds  of  panishment  attending  on  sin,  eternal  and 
^iBporal ;  the  former  is  absolved  bj  Christ,  the  latter  mast  be  removed 
bj  ourselves.  ((f«  Panit.  1.  2.  c.  11,  andl.  4«  c.  10,  13,  14.)     All 
Sood  works  (and  therefore  works  of  supererogation)  have  a  twofold 
valae  attached  to  them  ;  for  they  are  meritorious  of  eternal  life,  and 
^10  Mtisfactorj,  that  is,  capable  of  atoning  for,  and  removing  the  tem- 
poral panishment  of  sins.     This  satisfactory  property,  therefore,  of 
^oiks  of  supererogation,  constitutes  the  treasury  which  is  placed  in 
the  Pope's  hands,  and  by  which  he  grants  relief  from  temporal  in- 
^tions,  and  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.     But  as  to  the  meritorious 
,{>>'|      Ptrt  of  these  works,  they  are  rewarded  by  a  more  exalted  degree  of 
S^or;  hereafter.     (See  BelLde  Indulg.  h  1.   c.  2,  5.  1.  2.  c.9,  12. 
^oiic.  Trid.  sess.  25.  dec.  de  Indulg,  ;  Bhem,  Test,  Annot,  in  2  Cor, 
">10,  and  viii.  14  ;  and  Catech.par,  2.  de  sac  pcen,) 

"  The  works  which  we  do  more  than  precept,  are  called  works 
^^•Qpererogation.*'  {Rhem.  Test,  Annot.  in  Luke,  xi.  35.) 
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I.  There  are  no  counsels  of  perfection  given  h 
Scripture.    This^  is   evident  from  the  nature  oi 
those  commands  which  devolve  on  all  men.    Wc 
are  required  "  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart, 
'^  and    with    all  our   soul,    and   with   all  oui 
^^  strength,^   and  with  all  our  mind ;   and  onr 
"  neighbour  as  ourselves."  (Luke,  x.  27.) .  These 
commands  are  of  so  gi*eat  extent,  that  we  cannot 
imagine  how  any  thing  can  be  acceptable  to 
God,  which  does  not  fall  within  them ;  for,  if 
there  be  a  degree  of  pleasing  God,  to  which  we 
do  not  study  to  attain,  then  vre  do  not  love  him 
so  entirely  as  this  command  obliges  us,  and  there- 
fore we  commit  sin.     To  avoid  this  consequence^ 
Roman  Catholic  writers^  have  asserted,  that  we 
are  only  bound  to  value  God  above  all  things, 
but  not  to  have  a  love  of  such  a  vast  extent  fcr 
him.    This  assertion,  however,  needs  no  refo* 
tation. 

Further,  we  are  said  "  to  be  bought  with  a 
price,"  and  are,  therefore,  required  "  to  glorify 
"  God  in  our  bodies,  and  in  our  spirits,  which 
«  are  his."  (I  Cor.  vi.  20.)  This  and  sunilar 
commands  are  of  [universal  obligation,  and  in- 
clude every  good  act;  for,  if  we  are  Christ's  pro- 
perty, then  we  ought  to  apply  ourselves  to  eveiy 

*  Hence,  if  a  man  can  eiLceed  this  command,  he  must  Io?e  Go^ 
beyond  his  strength,  that  is,  he  can  love  him  more  than  he  can ! 
*»  This  is  asserted  by  Bellarmine,  (<fe  Monac,  1. 2.  c.  G.  p.  360, e.) 
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thing  in  which  his  honour,  or  the  honour  of  his 

leligplon  are  concerned. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine,  however,  the  foU 
lowing  texts  are  adduced :  1.  When  the  young 
man   who   inquired  what  he  should  do  that  he 
might  have  eternal  life,  told  our  Saviour  that  he 
had  kept  the  commandments  from  his  youth,  and 
farther  asked,  what  lack  I  yet  ?  our  Lord  replied 
"  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go,  sell  that  thou  hast, 
^  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  trea- 
"  sure  in  heaven,  and  come  and  follow  me.^'  (Matt. 
xiz.21.)  On  this  text,  it  may  be  observed,  1.  the 
word  perfect  means,  fiilly  instructed*  in  order  to 
that  which  he  pretended,  which  was  eternal  life. 
2.  Treasure  in  heaven  is  another  phrase  for  eternal 
life,  opposed  to  the  riches  he  was  to  lose  on  earth, 
and  which  were  to  be  thus  compensated.      And 
this  is  evident  from  our  Lord's  observation,  on 
the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man's  entering  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  of  which  the  young  man  was  an 
instance,  by  refusing  to  sell  his  property.^    3. 
flence,  it  is  plain  that  this  is  no  counsel,  but  a 

*  lo  this   sense  it  is  constantly  nsed.      Tbas,  in  I  Cor.   ii.  6. 
«  We  spemk  wisdom  among  those  that  are  perfect/'  that  is,  M\y  in- 

ftmcted  in  the  faith See  Whitby^s  Com,  on  Matt,  xix.  21.     This 

is  farther   eTident   from  the  joung  man's  question,  **  what  lack  I 
metf—WhtA.  lack  I  still  in  order  to  obtain  mj  object. 

^  See   Uef.  of  Cath.  Fiuth,  contained  in  K.  Jameses  Book,  by 
Pierre  Du  Moulin,  p.  288.  Lond.  1610. 
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a  famine,  or  persecution,  it  migbt  detq] 
some  as  a  necessary  duty  to  sell  all,  in  oi 
the  relief  of  others;  so  in  ordinary  casea 
an  act  would  rather  be  a  tempting  of  provii 
than  a  trusting  to  it,  for  then  a  man  should 
with  those  means  of  subsistence,  which  6c 
provided  for  him,  without  any  pressing  occfl 
Our  Saviour's  words,  therefore,  must  I 
derstood  to  bind  a&  all  positive  ccmman 
consistency  with  the  other  rules  and  order 
God  has  set  us*  Thus,  we  must  not  rest  < 
Sabbath  day,  if  a  work  of  necessity  or  c 
calls  on  us  to  labour  ;  we  must  not  obey  oi 
rents  in  disobeying  a  public  law.  So  if  W4 
families,  or  the  necessities  of  a  weak  constit 
Ave  must  not  throw  away  the  provisions 
which  God  has  supplied  us,  and  cast  om 
upon  others. 
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"  They  who  many  do  well,  but  they  who  marry 
"  not  do  better;"  (1  Cor.  vii.  38:)    from  which 
they  infer  that  an  unmarried  life  is  a  state  of 
perfection  beyond  that  to  which  a  man  is  obliged 
to  attain.     On  this  text  it  may  be  observed,  1. 
Sl  Paul  is  speaking  only  of  the  judgment  that  is 
to  be  formed  of  men  by  their  outward  actions, 
and  in  relation  to  their  worldly  circumstances. 
This  is  evident  from  v.  26,  where  he  confines  his 
advice  to  '^  the  present  distress."    2.  A  distinc- 
tion 18  to  be  made  between  such  an  obligation  as 
arises  out  of  a  man's  particular  circumstances, 
and  other  motives,  which  can  be  known  only  to 
bimself^  and  such  as  devolves  on  him  by  general 
itited  roles.    Thus,  he  who  marries  not,  is  (as  to 
eitemal  appearances)  to  be  judged  to  do  better ; 
jet  inwardly  and  before  God,  this  matter  may  be 
in  otherwise,  for  he  who  marries  not  and  burns, 
certainly  does  worse  than  he  who  marries  and 
iives  chastely.    But  he  who  finds  that  he  can 
limit   himself  without  endangering  his  purity, 
thoog'h  no  law  restrains  him  from  marrying,  is 
certainly  under  obligations  to  follow  that  course 
of  life  in  which  there  are  fewer  temptations,  and 
greater  opportunities  to  attend  on  the  service  of 
God.     The   same  distinction  applies  to  the  ex- 
ample of  St.  Paul,  who,  though  it  was  lawful 
for  him  as  an  Apostle,  to  suffer  the  Corinthians 
to  supply  him  in  temporals,  when  he  was  serv- 
ing  them  in   spiritual  things,  yet  he  chose,  for 
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gation  on  him  to  spare  them,  yet  he  wa 
an  inward  law  of  doing  all  things  to  the  { 
God.  And  by  this  law  he  was  as  much  1m 
if  there  had  been  a  stated  compulsory  lai 
upon  him. 

II.  No  man  can  perform  works  ofsupi 
tion.^ 

This  is  evident  from  the  following  r 
(1 .)  TTiere  are  no  counsels  of  perfection  in  Sa 
This  has  been  already  proved,  and  it 
voluntary  works  founded  on  them  can  I 
existence.  (2.)  TTwttgh  there  were  stsch  c 
no  man  could  perform  works  of  superen 
St.  James  says,  "  In  many  things  we  offei 
Now,  if  the  guilt  of  sin  be  eternal,  and  t 
tended  merit  of  obeying  c^nsels  is  only 
rary,  no  temporary  merit  can  take  oflF  an 
guilt.    So  that  it  must  first  be  supposed. 
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such  works.^  We  are  always  taught  to  trast  to 
the  mercies  of  God,  and  to  the  death  and  inter- 
cession of  Christ,  and  "  to  workout  our  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling."  But  we  are 
never  directed  to  look  for  any  help  from  saints, 
or  to  think  that  we  can  do  any  thing  for  another 
man's  soul ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said,  '*  No 
*'  man  can  by  any  means,  give  a  ransom  for  his 
**  brother's  sonl."  (Ps.  xlix.  7.) 

In  support  of  the  doctrine,  the  following 
texts  are  adduced :  1.  In  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins,  (Matt.  xxv.  1.)  "  the  five  foolish  virgins 
said  unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil  ?"  This 
they  apply  to  a  communication  of  merit.  But  it 
maybe  observed,  (I.)  It  was  the  foolish  virgins 
who  made  the  request.  (2.)  "  The  wise  virgins 
"  answered ;  Not  so,  lest  there  be  not  enough  for 
"  us  and  you."  2.  In  Col.  i.  24. :  "  I  rejoice  in 
"  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which 
«is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my 
"  flesh  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church." 
But  this  text  merely  alludes  to  the  edification 
that  the  Church  received  from  the  sufferings  of 


^Fnrtber,  St.  Paol  says,  "  Whatsoever  things  are  trae,  what- 
"  Merer  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  parei  whatsoever 
"  thiags  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there 
"  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things."  Now, 
^orki  of  supererogation  are  either  honest,  pr  they  are  not.  If  they 
^>  all  men  are  boand  to  perform  them  by  this  command.  If  they 
^  not,  all  men  are  eqaally  bound  to  avoid  them  as  sins. 
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ia  certain  d^^ree  his  sufferings,  when  his 
hers  axe  persecuted.  In  this  sense  St.] 
said  ^^  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind 
afflictions  of  Christ,"  the  sufferings  he  e\ 
being  necessary  to  express  the  conformi) 
should  exist  between  the  head  and  the 
bers.* 

Having  thus  confuted  this  doctrine  of  th 
munication  of  merit,  it  may  be  necessary  t 
how  it  crept  into  the  Church,  and  the  abi 
which  it  was  applied.  In  the  primitiv^e  C 
severe  rules  were  made,*'  obliging  all  wh 
committed  any  sin,  to  continue  for  many 
in  a  state  of  penance  and  of  separation  JGro: 
sacrament.  But,  because  such  general 
admit  of  many  exceptions,  in  consequence 
peculiar  circumstancesof  men,  apower  was 
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to  all  bishops  by  the  Council  of  Nice  to  shorten 
the  time,  and  to  relax  the  severities  of  those  ca- 
nons.^   The  favour  thus  granted  was  called  an 
indulgence,  and  was  a  just  and  necessary  pro- 
nsion,  withput  which  no  society  could  be  well 
governed.    But  after  the  tenth  century,  Avhen 
the  Popes  began  to  take  this  power  into  their 
own  hands,  the  original  Resign  was  quite  al- 
tered.** '  They  called  it  a  plenary  remission  of  all 
sins,  and  made  the  world  regard  it  as  effecting  a 
deliverance  from  purgatory,  and  by  consequence 
an  immediate  admission  into  heaven.^    To  sup- 
port this,  they  invented  counsels  of  perfection, 
works  of  supererogation,  and  a  communication 

*  The  words  of  the  canon  are,  *'  Lioeat  Epitcopo  hamanias  ali- 
Itiid  de  ein  stataere."    See  Beveridgii  Pond.  Can,  Cone,  Nic,  can.  12. 

^  In  the  foartb  Lateran  Council,  held  by  Innocent  III.  A.  D.  1215, 
^original  power  of  the  Bishops  was  abridged,  and  in  the  jrear  1300, 
^niface  VIII.  instituted  the  jear  of  Jnbilee,  which  was  to  return 
«rery  hundred  jears,  but  this  interval  was  snbsequentJj  reduced  to 
twentj-fiye.  See  Bower's  Lilies  of  the  Popes,  t.  C.  pp.  207,  354» 
S55. 

'^The  first  indulgence  (in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word)  was 
Snnted  by  Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  legate  of  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
^^  those  who  would  take  his  part  against  Henry  IV.  (^Baron.  A.  D. 
'0^1  n.  15,  and  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  v.  5.  p.  280.)  Similar  in- 
^^Igeooes  were  granted  by  Urban  II.  to  such  as  would  undertake  the 
^nisade,  and  after  him  by  succeeding  Popes,  for  the  same  purpose. 
i^orinus  de  Sac,  pcm.  1. 10.  c.  2.)  This  author  states,  that  these  in- 
^Qlgeoces  did  not  merely  absolve  from  canonical  penance,  but  that  **  a 
*' remission  of  such  sins  was  granted  by  them,  upon  which  eternal  life 
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quarrels  witu  any  emperors  or  pnnces 
whom  their  ambitious  pretensions  had  en( 
them.  At  last,  they  openly  set  them  up  £01 
and  the  abuses  which  sprung  from  hence 
so  enormous,^  as  to  give  rise  to  that  Refi 
tion,  the  progress  of  which  has  since 
marked  by  signal  proofs  of  divine  favour. 

^  See  Stiaingfieet*s  Works,  v.  5.  p.  197,  and  DuMouim*$ 
of  Popery,  p.  568.  Ed.  Lond.  1664. 

^  See  Moshtim's  Hist,  v.  3.  cent.  16.  sec.  1.  c.  2.  and  notei 


ARTICLE  XV. 

OF  CHRIST  ALONE  WITHOUT  SIN. 

CHRIST  IN  THE  TRUTH  OF  OUR  NATUgE  WAS  MADE  LIKE 
UNTO  US  IN  ALU  THINGS,  SIN  ONLY  EXCEPT,  FROM 
WHICH  HE  WAS  CLEARLY  VOID,  BOTH  IN  HIS  FLESH 
AND  IN  SPIRIT.  HE  CAME  TO  BE  A  LAMB  WITHOUT 
SPOT,  WHO  BY  SACRinCE  OF  HIMSELF  ONCE  MADE, 
SHOULD  TAKE  AWAY  THE  SINS  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND 
SIN^  AS  ST.  JOHN  SAITH,  WAS  NOT  IN  HIM.  BUT  ALL 
WE  THE  REST,  ALTHOUGH  BAPTIZED  AND  BORN  AGAIN 
IN  CHRIST,  YET  OFFEND  IN  MANY  THINGS,  AND  IF 
WE  SAY  WE  HAVE  NO  SIN,  WE  DECEIVE  OURSELVES, 
AND  THE  TRUTH  IS  NOT  IN   US.* 

Ihis  Article  relates  to  the  former,  and  is  added 

• 

in  order  to  remove  all  pretensions  to  works  of 
supererogation ;  for  since  the  perfection  of  the 
saints  must  be  supposed  before  their  superero- 

*  It  will  be  obiierTed,  that  the  words  of  tbia  Article  are  taken 

^^afiin  from  Scripture.    Tbos,  *'  be  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 

**^e  are,  yet  without  sin.**  (Heb.  iv.  15.)     "  He  was  a  lamb 

^HhoQt  blemish  and  without  spot"  (1  Pet.  i.  19.)     "  Christ  was 

*^>>ceoffered,  to  bear  the  $ins  of  many."  (Heb.  ix.  28.)     '*  He  was 

"«  Umb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  (Jo. 

*'  2^)    "  In  him  was  no  sin."  (1  Jo,  iii.  5.)     **  In  many  things 

^  offend  all."  (Jam.  iii.  2.)     "  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 

^ve  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  as."  (1  Jo.  i.  8.) 
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gating  could  be  admitted,  the  disproving  of  the 
former  involves  the  overthrowing  of  the  latter. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  considered  as  asserting 
two  propositions  :  I.  Christ  was  void  of  sin^  both 
as  to  hisjlesh  and  as  to  his  Spirit ;  and,  II.  None 
others  are  free  from  sin, 

I.  Christ  was  void  of  sin,  both  as  to  his  jleik 
and  a^  to  his  Spirit. 

1.  He  wa^s  void  of  sin  as  to  his  Spirit.  (Bjr 
Spirit,  is  here  meant  the  rational  powers  or  su- 
perior part  of  man,  and  is,  therefore,  opposed 
to  fleshy  or  those  appetites  and  affections  which 
arise  from  our  bodies,  and  the  union  of  our  sods 
to  them.)*  This  is  frequently  asserted  in  Scrip- 
ture :  ^^  he  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners."  (Heb.  vii.  26.)  "  He  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  (1  Pet 
ii.  22.)  "  He  is  a  Lamb  without  blemish,  aui 
without  spot."  (1  Pet.  i.  19.) 

2.  He  was  void  of  sin  as  to  his  flesh,  Thus^ 
Christ  felt  the  appetites  of  hunger,  yet  the  devil 
could  not  tempt  him  to  distrust  God,  or  desire  t% 
miraculous  supply  sooner  than  was  iitiing.  H^ 
also  experienced  the  aversion  to  pain  and  suffer- 
ing which  is  planted  iu  our  natures,  so  that  h^ 
wished  and  prayed  that  the  cup  should  pass  front* 
him  J  yet  he  immediately  overcame  this  incline- 

,    .     *  See  yovceVs  Cat,  p.  61.,  and  Scoit's  Ch,  Life,  p.  2.  c    ^• 

sec.  5. 
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tion,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  Father's  will ; 
"  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 

-  II.  The  Article  asserts,  that  none  others  are 
free  from  sin. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  evident  from 
the  former  Articles,  in  which  it  was  proved,  that 
some  degree  of  original  corruption  remains  in  all 
men.    It  may  be  further  established,  by  consi- 
dering the  destruction  which  is  marked  in  Scrip- 
ture, between  the  characters  of  Christ  and  all 
eyen  his  best  servants*    This  distinction  may  be 
observed,  1.  With  respect  to  our  imitation  of  him. 
We  are  desired  to  follow  him,  to  learn  of  him,  and 
to  imitate  him  without  restriction ;  whereas,  we  are 
required  to  follow  the  Apostles,  only  "  as  they  are 
the  followers  of  Christ."  (1  Cor.  xi.  1.)    This  dis- 
tinction evidently  infers  a  degree  of  holiness  in 
Christ,  which  is  peculiar  to  him  alone.     It  is, 
however,  objected,*  that  we  are  desired  to  be 
"  holy,  as  he  was  holy  in  all  manner  of  conver- 
"sation."  (1  Pet  i.  15.)    Which  implies  our  abi- 
lity to  equal  him  in  that  property.     But  it  may 
be  answered,  that  we  are  likewise  desired  to  be 
*^  perfect,  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect." 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  these  and  •  similar  argn- 
^enti  advanced  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  in  support  of  man's  per- 
fection are  precisely  the  same  as  were  used  by  the  Pelagians  of  old, 
"iid  that  the  answers  given  by  Protestants  of  the  present  day,  accn- 
I'ately  agree  with  those  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  orthodox  of 
former  times.     See  Jewel's  Def,  of  Ap,  p.  Si.  c.  19.  div.  1. 
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(Matt.  V.  48.)  Yet  this  does  not  prove  that  we 
can  attain  the  same  degree  of  perfection ;.  it 
merely  shows,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate him  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 

2.  This  distinction  may  be  observed  with 
respect  to  the  faUrngs  we  jmd  recorded,  even  of 
the  best  characters.^  Thus,  Zacharias  and  Eliza- 
beth are  said  to  have  been  blameless,  yet  we  find 
the  former  pimished  with  dumbness  for  misbe- 
lieving the  Angel's  message.  (Luke,  i.  6,  and  20.) 
Our  Saviour's  answer  to  the  Virgin  Mary,**  when 
she  came  into  the  temple,  (Luke,  ii.  49.,)  and 
his  reprimand  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,^  (Jo.  2. 
4.,)  evidently  imply  some  degree  of  error  on  her 
part.  The  Apostles,  too^  had  their  controversies 
about  pre-eminence.  (Matt  xx.  20.)  St.  Peter 
walked  not  uprightly  in  the  Judaising  controversy, 

'  See  Field's  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  293. ;  and  Mason* s  Vind^ 
of  Ch»  of  Eng.  and  her  lawful  Min.  ].  5.  o.  5.  sec.  8. 

*>  The  CoQncil  of  Trent,  at  the  conclasion  of  the  decree  on  ori^ 
ginal  sin,  adds  these  words  :  "  This  sacred  CoanoU  declares,  tbft.'^ 
*'  they  do  not  intend  to  comprehend  in  this  decreCi  where  it  treats 
"of  original  sin,  the  hlessed  and  immacniate  Virgin  Marj."  S&^ 
Cone,  Trid.  sess.  5.  dec,  de  orig,  pec.  The  Annotators  on  the  Rb^" 
mish  Testament  go  still  further,  and  assert  she  never  committed  * 
venial  sin  in  her  life.  See  Rhem,  Test,  Annot,  Col,  i.  24.,  and  MarMc, 
iii.  33. 

^  The  Fathers  ascribe  Marj's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  to  a  fe«t' 
ing  of  vain  glory.  See  Chrysos,  in  John^  Horn.  21.,  and  August,  ^ 
JSymb,  ad  Cat,  1.  2.  c.  5. 
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(Gal.  ii.  14.)  And  Paul  and  Barnabas  parted  in 
anger  aboat  a  trifle*  These  things  are  mentioned 
to  evince  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  in  all 
but  Christy  and  plainly  show,  that  when  they 
are  called  perfect,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  are 
absolutely  free  from  error,  but  that  their  hearts 
are  sincere  and  faithful,^  and  their  sincerity  is 
imputed  to  them  for  righteousness. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

OF  SIN  AFTER  BAFHSM. 

^OT  EVBRY   DEADLY  SIN  WOXINGLY    COMMITTED    AFTER 
BAPTISM^  IS  THE  SIN   AGAINST  THE  HOLY  GHOST  AND 
UNPARDONABLE.      WHEREFORE,   THE    GRANT    OF    RE- 
PENTANCE  IS   NOT    TO     BE     DENIED     TO     SUCH     AS 
FALL     INTO    SIN     AFTER    BAPTISM.        AFTER     WE 
HAVE    RECEIVED   THE   HOLY   GHOST,    WE    MAY   DE- 
PART   FROM  GRACE  GIVEN,   AND   FALL   INTO    SIN, 
AND  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD  WE  MAY  ARISE  AOAIN 
AND   AMEND  OUR  LIVES.      AND,  THEREFORE,  THEY 

* 

ARE    TO   BE  CONDEMNED,     WHICH    SAY    THEY   CAN 
NO    MORE   SIN   AS    LONG   AS   THEY   LIVE   HERE,    OR 

DENY    THE   PLACE   OF     FORGIVENESS    TO    SUCH    AS 

TRULY    REPENT. 

It  was  held  by  the  Novatians  of  old,**  that  those 
who  sinned  after  baptism  should  be  excluded 

*  See  TwrretiiCs  Inst,  Tkeol.Iu  17.  Q.  2.  sec.  14. 
^  This  sect^M  fomidedb    Noyatas,  apresbjter  of  the  Church 
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from  the  Church.*  At  the  time  these  Articles 
were  compiled,  there  were  some  enthusiasts^ 
who  adopted  this  doctrine,  and  added  to  it  that 
of  the  sinless  perfection  of  the  regenerate.  In 
opposition  to  these,  perhaps,  the  present  Article 
was  framed,  and  accordingly  contains  two  asser- 
tions : 

I.  The  regenerate  may  depart  from  grace 
giveriy  and  fall  into  sin ;  and 

II.  Sins  committed  after  baptismy  should  he 
forgiven  to  such  as  truly  repent. 

of  Rome,  who  endeavoored  in  the  year  250  to  have  himself  elected 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  Cornelias,  and  on  his  failare,  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  commnnion  of  the  Charch.  See  MoshMs 
Hist,  cent.  3.  p.  2.  c.  5.,  and  Lardner^s  Works,  v.  3.  p.  206. 

^  This  tenet  (together  with  others    more  impious)  was   held 
also  by  Moutanas,  a  Phrygian,  in  the  year  170.  See  Mosheim's  Hist, 
cent.  2.  p.  2.  c.  H,,  and  Lardner's  Works,  v.  ix.  p.  481.     The  same 
opinion,  and  that  of  the  sinless  periection  of  the  regenerate,  were 
held  by  the  Brownists,  a  sect  of  the  Paritans.    (See  Giffordfs  Rtfhf^ 
to  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  p.  96-  Ed.  Lond.  1591.)    And  by  Mel- — 
chifff  JBoifman,  one  of  the  principal  doctors  of  the  Anabaptisu.    Seer^ 
BtilUnger  adv,  Anab,  1. 2.  c.  13. 

^  Strype  mentions  some  disturbances  that  took  place  in  the  yea =3 

1547,  in  consequence  of  the  propagation  of  this  tenet  by  the  Anabaj^    ' 
lists,  who  came  over  from  Germany  to  England.     To  these,  perhapj  ig 
Bishop  Burnet  alludes,   which  is  rendered  more  probable  from  tfc»« 
fact,  that  the  doctrine  on  which  these  sectaries  grounded  their  sev  ^' 
rity  to  those  who  sinned  after  baptism,  was  that  opposed  in  the  Arti- 
cle, that  every  such  sin  was  a  blasphemy  against  the  Holjr  Ghost. 
See  Slrypt's  Eccles,  Mem,  r.  2.  p.  1 .  B.  1 .  c.  9.  p.  1 10.   Ed.  Oxford, 
1822. 
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I.  The  regenerate   may  depart  from    grace 
given,  and  fall  into  sin. 

This  is  evident  from  the  whole-tenor  of  Scrip- 
lure.     1.  The  denial  of  St*  Peter  is  an  example 
of  the  truth  of  it.    2.  It  is  implied  in  St.  Paul's 
direction  "  if  any  one  is  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye 
which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  a  one  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted.''  (Gal.  vi.  1.)  In  this  command, 
both  the  supposition  that  is  made,  and  the  rea- 
son that  is  given,  plainly  insinuate,  that  all  are 
subject  to  their  several  infirmities,  so  that  every 
rnan  may  be  overtaken  in  faults.    3.  The  charge 
given  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  "  to  rebuke  and 
exhort,"  implies  that  Christians,  and  even  bi- 
Blops  and  deacons,  are  subject   to  faults  that 
"DQight  deserve  correction.  (2  Tim.  iv.  2.  and  Tit. 
i-  13.) 

There  are  some  texts,  however,  which  seem 

to  favour  the  contrary  doctrine.  Thus,  in  1  John, 

iii.  6,  it  is  said,  "  whosoever  abideth  in  God, 

sinneth  not :"  "  whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  doth 

^ot  commit  sin."    But  it  is  evident  frpm  what 

has  been  said,  that  these  assertions  are  to  be 

^derstood  of  men  not  living  in  tlie  practice 

^f  known  sins ;  nor  continuing  deliberately  in 

^hx  course  of  life. 

II.  The  Article  asserts,  tfiat  sins  eommitted 
^fter  baptism,  shall  *be  forgiven  to  such  as  truly 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  proof  of  this  propo- 
sition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  two  phrases  used  in  the  Article.  1.  Sins 
may  be  called  deadly^  either  as  in  strictness  of 
justice,  deserving  death,  in  which  sense,  all  sins 
are  deadly ;  or  more  particularly,  those  are  called 
deadly  which  are  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that 
they  deeply  wound  the  conscience^  and  drive 
away  grace ;  in  which  latter  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Article.  This  distinction  should  be 
observed  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome,* 
which  holds  that  some  sins  are  mortal,  and 
others  venial,  that  is,  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  that 
they  may  be  expiated  by  some  temporal  inflic- 
tion. The  falsehood  of  this  assertion  is  evident 
from  the  following  texts :  (1.) ''  Cursed  is  every 
'^  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which 
"  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 
(Gal.  iii.  10.)  This  curse  includes  sin  of  every 
kind.  (2.)  Rom.  vi.  23.  ^'  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death."  (3.)  St.  James  asserts,  that  there  is 
such  a  complication  of  all  the  precepts  of  the 
law  of  God,  both  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  authority  of  the  lawgiver,  that  "  he  who 
offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.'*  (James 
ii.  10.)  Hence  we  conclude,  that  all  opposition 
to  the  commands  of  God,  is  worthy  of  death, 

*  See  Cone.  Trid*  Seta,  14.  c.  5.  and fe//ar.  de  Amiss,  Orat,ll* 
c.  4. 
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though  at  the  same  we  admit  a  great  variety 
in  the  d^ree  of  guilt  attached  to  different  sins.^ 
(2.)   With  respect  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;^  we  find  it  recorded,  (in  Matt.  xii.  24.) 
that  when  Christ  had  wrought  such  miracles  in 
the  sight  of  his  enemies,  that  no  room  was  left 
for  further  cavil,  they  asserted,  that  ^  he  did 
"  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub,  the 
"  prince  of  the  devils."    It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  our  Saviour  alluded  to  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  he  declared  to  be  unpardon- 
able.    Ou  this  subject  we  observe:    (1.)  Our 
Sanour  makes  a  distinction  between  blasphemy 
^inst  the  Son  of  Man,  and  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.    The  former,  they  were  guilty 
of)  when  upon  hearing  his  doctrine,  and  seeing 
his  life,  they  still  called  him,  "a  deceiver,  a 
glutton,    and  a  wine-bibber."   (Matt.   xi.  19.) 
(2.)  The  power  by  which   his    miracles   were 
bought,  and  which  was  afterwards  communi- 
cated to  the  Apostles,  is  throughout  the  New 
Testament   called  the   Holy   Ghost.       Hence, 
Masphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  consisted  in 

'  See  Turreim  Ins,  Theol.  L.  9.  Q.  4. 

^  The  Article  assigns  as  a  reason  for  not  denying  pardon  to  sin 
^'  baptism,  that  every  sach  sin  is  not  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
^•»oit  This  inference  is  valid :  oar  Saviour  says,  that  "  all  sin 
"'"»n  be  forgiven,  bat  that  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  every 
'"» after  baptism  is  not  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  therefore, 
**^  BQoh  sin  is  not  unpardonable. 
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attxibuting  his  miracles  to  an  evil  spirit.^  (3.) 
The  reason  of  this  sin  being  unpardonable, 
seems  to  be  this :  though  the  Pharisees  had  blas- 
phemed the  Son  of  Man,  jet  there  were  means 
left  of  convincing  them  of  his  being  the  great 
Prophet,  sent  of  God.  But  when  they  had  those 
means  set  before  them,  and  saw  plain  and  un- 
contested miracles  performed,  and  when,  instead 
of  yielding  to  them,  they  set  up  such  an  opposi- 
tion, which  might  have  been  as  reasonably  de- 
clared against  every  miracle  that  could  have  been 
wrought^  then  it  was  not  possible  to  convince 
them.  They  had  the  highest  degree  of  evidence 
and  proof,  and  their  rejection  of  this  implied  their 

^  This  interpretation,  is  to  me  far  from  satisfactory,  for  these 
reasons :    1.  The  miracaloos  povrers  conferred   on  the   primitiTe 
Christians,  were  of  two  kinds,  powers  of  acting,  sach  as  healiiMi; 
diseases,  raising  the  dead,  &o.,  and  those  which  consisted  in  the 
internal  illamination  of  the  mind,  snch   as  discerning   of  spirits 
prophesying,  &c.     The  former  are  always  called  **  the  Spirit,"  snd 
the  latter,   «  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (See  Matt.  xii.  18,  28.  c.  x.  8* 
compared  with  John  viL  38.  and  Acts  vii.  55.)  2.  In  y.  38.  of  tkif 
chapter,  the  same  persons  whom  onr  Saviour  had  before  addresiedi 
ask  him  for  a  sign,  and  he  instantly  promises  them  that  of  the  th 
sarrection.     Now  a  sign  conld  only  be  given  to  them  as  a  metB 
to  their  fntnre  conviction.     But  this  is  totally  irreconcileable  witb 
their  having  committed  the  sin  against  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  which  oon- 
sists  in  the  individual  being  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy.    See 
Whitby  and  Scott,  in  lac.  Turretin  Ins.  Theol.  L.  9.  Q.  14.  and  Kft- 
tUwtWs  Meas.  of  Obed^  B.  5.  c.  6.     Bishop  Barnet's  opinion,  bov- 
ver,  is  supported  by  Tillotson,  on  Matt.  xii.  31.  and  Limboreb, 
Theol,  Ch.  1.  5.  q.  4.  sec.  24. 
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rejection  of  all  future  evidence.  Such  impeni- 
tence is  plainly  unpaxdonable.  (4.)  Since  this  sin 
consists  in  opposition  to  miracles,  and  since  mira- 
cles have  ceased,  it  cannot  now  be  committed. 

These  terms  being  thus  explained,  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Article  is  proved  by  the  following 
texts:  1.  When  our  Saviour  was  asked,  what 
limits  he  set  to  the  number  of  faults  that  we  were 
bound  to  pardon  in  each  other,  by  the  day,  de- 
clared that  though  our  brother^s  sins  against  us 
exceeded  even  so  vast  a  number  as  seventy 
times  seven ;  yet,  ^^  if  he  turns  again,  and  re- 
pents," we  are  still  bound  to  forgive.  (Matt, 
xviii.  22.  and  Luke  xvii.  4.)  Now,  our  pardoning 
the  offences  that  may  be  committed  against  us, 
is  made  the  measure  on  which  we  may  expect 

'j  pavdon  from  God.  (Matt  xviii.  35.)  It  there- 
fore follows,  that  according  to  the  sincerity  of 
our  repentance,  our  sins  are  always  forgiven. 
2.  St.  Paul,  in  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  in 
^hich  it  being  as  yet  unknown  to  to  the  world, 

I    ^as  liable  to  be  corrupted,  still  ordered  the 

Corinthians  to  receive  back  into  their  commu- 

^on  the  incestuous  person,  whom,  by  his  own 

directions,  they  had  delivered  to  Satan ;  (1  Cor. 

^»  5. ;)  and  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  conduct, 

lest  he  should  be  swallowed  up  by  overmuch 

sorrow."  (2  Cor.  ii.  7.)    3.  St.  Peter's  deuial,  his 

repentance,  and  his  being  restored  to  his  Apos- 

^Hcal  dignity,  seem  to  be  recorded  partly  on 
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this  account,  to  encourage  us,  even  after  the 
most  heinous  offences,  to  return  to  Grod,  and 
never  to  reckon  our  condition  desperate.  And 
if  this  is  the  nature  of  the  new  covenant,  then 
the  Church,  which  is  a  society  formed  upon  it, 
must  proportion  the  rules  both  of  her  commu- 
nion and  censure,  to  those  set  in  the  Gospel.* 

Some  texts,  however,  seem  to  imply  a  con- 
trary doctrine.  Thus,  (in  Heb.  vi.  4.)  it  is  said 
to  be  "  impossible  to  renew  again  unto  repen- 
"  tance  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and 
"  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  have  been 
"  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  they 
"  shall  fall  away."  And  (in  1  Jo.  v.  16.)  "  There 
"  is  a  sin  unto  death,  for  which  men  are  not  to 
"  pray."     On   these  texts  it  may  be  observed, 

1.  That  among  the  Jews,  some  sins  were  punish- 
ed with  a  total  cutting  off,  and  this  perhaps 
gave  rise  to  the  designation  of  a  sin  unto  death* 

2.  The  text  from  Hebrews  evidently  refers  to 
those,  who  being  not  only  baptized,**  but  also 
having  received  a  share  of  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fusion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  totally  renounced 
the  Christian  religion,  and  apostatized  from  the 
faith.    Now,  such  persons  could  not  be  received 

*  See  Homily  of  Repentance :  KettUweWs  Meaa,  of  Obed,  B.  5* 
c.  1.  Cfoodman*8  Penitent  Pard,  B.  3.  c.  1.,  and  Pearson  on  '^ 
Creed,  Art.  10. 

^  The  word  translated  "  enlightened*'  (^wriffOcvrcc)  MMstl/ 
has  this  meaning.     See  Whitby  in  he. 
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again  to    repentance,    since  nothing  could  be 

done  toward  their  conviction,  which  had  not 

been  already  done,  and  proved  to  be  ineffectual. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  there  was  no  ground  for 

applying  this  text  to  such  as  had  fallen  away  in 

times  of  persecution,  for  as  they  had  not  those 

miraculous  means  of  conviction,  so  they  could 

not  sin  so  heinously  as  those  had  done,  who 

after  having  seen  and  felt,  yet  revolted  from  the 

faith. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 

OF  PREDESTINATION  AND  ELECTION. 

faEDESTINATION  TO  LIFE  IS  THE  EVERLASTING 
PURPOSE  OF  GOD,  WHEREBY,  BEFORE  THE  FOUN- 
DATIONS OF  THE  WORLD  WERE  LAID,  HE  HATH 
CONSTANTLY  DECREED  BY  HIS  COUNSEL,  SE- 
CRET TO  US,  TO  DELIVER  FROM  CURSE  AND 
DAMNATION,  THOSE  WHOM  HE  HATH  CHOSEN  IN 
CHRIST  OUT  OF  MANKIND,  AND  TO  BRING  THEM 
BY  CHRIST  UNTO  EVERLASTING  SALVATION,  AS 
VESSELS  MADE  TO  HONOUR.  WHEREFORE,  THEY 
WHICH  BE  ENDUED  WITH  SO  EXCELLENT  A  BE- 
NEFIT OF  GOD,  BE  CALLED  ACCORDING  TO  GOD's 
PURPOSE,  BY  HIS  SPIRIT  WORKING  IN  DUE  SEA- 
SON ;  THEY  THROUGH  GRACE  OBEY  THE  CALL- 
ING,  THEY    BE    JUSTIFIED     FREELY,     THEY    BE 
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SONS    OF    GOD    BY    ADOPTIOX,   THEY     BE     MAD 
LIKE   THE    IMAGE    OF    HIS    ONLY  BEGOTTEN  SO] 
JESUS     CHRIST)   THEY    WALK     RELIGIOUSLY    II 
GOOD      WORKS,     AND      AT      LENGTH,     BY     G0D*8 
MERCY,   THEY    ATTAIN     TO    EVERLASTING-  FELI- 
CITY. 
AS     THE      GODLY     CONSIDERATION      OF      PREDESTI- 
NATION,    AND    OUR     ELECTION     IN     CHRIST     IS 
FULL     OF     SWEET,     PLEASANT,     AND     UNSPEikK- 
ABLE    COMFORT    TO  GODLY   PERSONS,    AND   SUCH 
as' FEEL  IN  THEMSELVES  THE    WORKING  OF  THE 
SPIRIT    OF  CHRIST,    MORTIFYING  THE  WORKS  OF 
THE     FLESH,    AND    THEIR     EARTHLY     MEMBEB9, 
AND    DRAWING   UP    THEIR    MIND    TO    HIGH  AKD 
HEAVENLY  THINGS,  AS  WELL,  BECAUSE  IT  DOTH 
GREATLY      ESTABLISH       AND      CONFIRM     THEIK 
FAITH  OF    ETERNAL  SALVATION  TO    BE  ENJOYED 
THROUGH    CHRIST,    AS    BECAUSE     IT   DOTH   TBR- 
VENTLy'   kindle    their    LOVE    TOWARDS  GOD: 
SO  FOR    CURIOUS    AND    CARNAL  PERSONS,  LACK- 
ING THE  SPIRIT   OF   CHRIST,  TO  HATE  CONTINU- 
ALLY   BEFORE   THEIR    EYES    THE    SENTENCE    OF 
GOD*S    PREDESTINATION,     IS    A     MOST     DANGEB- 
OUS     DOWNFALL,      WHEREBY     THE     DEVIL   DOTH 
THRUST    THEM    EITHER    INTO    DESPERATION,  Oi 
INTO   WRETCHLESSNESS  OF   MOST    UNCLEAN  LIV- 
ING,   NO  LESS  PERILOUS  THAN  DESPERATION. 
FURTHERMORE,  WE  MUST  RECEIVE   GOD's   PROMISES 
IN     SUCH     WISE    AS    THEY     BE     GENRALLY     SET 
FORTH  TO  US  IN  HOLY   SCRIPTURE,    AND  IN  OCi 
DOINGS,    THAT  THE  WILL  OF  GOD  IS    TO   BE   T01' 
LOWED,  WHICH  WE  HAVE  EXPRESSLY  DECLARED 
UNTO  US  IN   THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 
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As  this  Article  involves  the  subject  of  many 
others,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  it  more 
minutely.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  observe 
the  following  method : 

I.  We  shall  state  the  question  and  the  princi- 
pal opinions  which  have  been  held  upon  it, 

II.  We  shall  give  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
rke  and  progress  of  this  controversy. 

in.  We  shall  deliver  the  arguments  by  which 
those  opinions  are  supported^  and 

IV.  We  shall  consider  Jiowfar  the  members  of 
th  Church  6f  Englnnd  are  left  at  liberty  as  to 
the  doctrines  they  must  Iiold  in  subscribing  this 
Article. 

I.  We  shall  state  the  question  and  the  princi- 
1^1  opinions  which  have  been  held  upon  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  whole  question  re- 
solves itself  into  this  :  upon  what*  views  did  God 
form  his  decrees  concerning  mankind }  Whether 
his  only  design  was. the  advancement  of  his  own 
glory,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  attributes, 
ui  order  to  effect  which,  he  arranged  the  vast 
scheme  of  creation  and  providence  ?  Or  whether 
he  took  into  consideration  all  the  free  acts  of 
those  rational  agents  he  intended  to  create,  and 
^cording  to  the  choice  he  foresaw  they  would 
Qiake,  under  the  various  circumstances  in  which 
^hey  should  be  placed,  formed  his  dfecrees  ? 

There  are  also  other  questions  subordinate  to 
^his,  and  whose  decisions  is  involved  in  the  de- 
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termination  of  it.  First,  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  God,  that  Christ  should  die,  onlj 
for  that  particular  number  whom  God  decreed  to 
save?  Or  whether  the  benefits  of  his  death 
were  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  so  that  none 
were  excluded  from  them  by  an  antecedent  de- 
cree, but  only  by  their  own  voluntary  rejection 
of  them. 

Secondly,  whether  the  assistances  given  by 
God  to  men  to  enable  them  to  obey  his  law,  are 
of  their  own  nature  so  efficacious  and  irresistible, 
that  they  never  fail  of  producing  the  effect  for 
which  they  were  intended?  Or  whether  they 
are  only  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect ;  so  that 
their  efficacy  is  derived  from  the  free  action  of 
the  will,  which  may  either  co-operate  with,  or 
resist  them,  as  it  pleases. 

Thirdly,  whether  all  persons  to  whom  that 
grace  has  been  given,  must  certainly  persevere? 
Or  whether  they  may  not  fall  away  finally  firom 
that  state  ?  These  questions,  together  with  some 
lesser  ones,  concerning  the  true  notion  of  liber^ 
and  the  degree  of  our  natural  corruption,  origi- 
nate in  that  first  stated.  And  according  to  the 
decision  which  has  been  made,  there  are  four 
opinions : 

(1.)  The  opinion  of  tlie  Suprcdapsarians, 

They  conceive  that  God  in  all  his  acts  re- 
gards only  his  own  glory,  and  that  he  determined 
on  creating  an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  d 
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it.     For  this  purpose  he  decreed  to  make  the 
world,  to  people  it  with  a  race  of  men,  and  to 
place  them  under  Adam  as  their  head  and  re- 
presentative.   In  pui*suance  of  the  same  design, 
he  decreed  to  permit  Adam's  sin  and  the  conse- 
quent fall  of  his  posterity,  that  he  might  exhibit 
his  mercy  in  the  salvation  of  some  of  them,  and 
his  justice  in  the  condemnation  of  the  rest.    Ac- 
cordingly, he  decreed  to  send  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  former,  and  to  give  them  such  efficacious 
assistances  as  should  infallibly  lead  them  to  faith 
'   and  subsequent  salvation  ;  while  to  the  latter  he 
only  gave  such  means  as  should  render  them  in- 
\      excasable.     This  is  the  order  of  God's  decrees, 
]     by  which  he  first  determined  on  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  own  glory,  and  afterwards  arranged 
those  means  which  he  knew  to  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  eflFect  it. 

(2.)  The  opinion  of  the  Sublapsariam, 
They  hold  that  God  constituted  Adam  the  re- 
presentative of  mankind,  that  he,  having  sinned 
A  freely,  and  his  sin  being  imputed  to  all  his  pos- 
•  terity,  God  regarded  the  human  race  thus  lost 
][  with  an  eye  of  pity,  and  having  designed  to  res- 
.^  cue  a  great  number  out  of  this  lost  state,  he 
>  decreed  to  send  his  Son  to  die  for  them,  to  ac- 
cept of  his  death  on  their  account,  and  to  give 
them  such  assistances  as  should  be  effectual 
Wh  to  convert  them  to  him,  and  to  make  them 
™    persevere  to  the  end.    With  respect  to  the  rest. 
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he  framed  no  positive  decree,  but  merely  left 
them  in  their  lapsed  state,  without  intending 
that  they  should  derive  any  advantage  from 
Christ's  death,  or  affording  them  any  efficacious 
assistances. 

(3.)  The  opinion  of  the  Remonstrants.^ 

They  think  that  God  intended  to  create  all 
men  free,  and  to  deal  with  them  according  to 
the  use  that  they  should  make  of  their  liberty; 
that,  therefore,  he  foreseeing  how  every  one 
would  use  it,  thereupon  decreed  all  things  that 
concerned  them  in  this  life,  together  with  their 
salvation  and  damnation  in  the  next ;  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men ;  that  sufficient  assistances  are 
given  to  all  men,  but  that  they  may  choose 
whether  they  will  use  and  persevere  in  them,  or 
not. 

(4.)  TJie  opinion  of  the  Socinians. 

They  deny  that  God  could  certainly  fore- 
know future  contingencies,  and  therefore,  think 
that  all  his  decrees  were  general ;  that  such  as 
believe  and  obey  the  Gospel  shall  be  saved,  and  * 
such  as  live  in  sin  shall  be  damned ;  that  no  de- 
crees are  made  with  respect  to  particular  per- 
sons, and  that  no  assisting  grace  is  necessary,  as 

^  The  followers  of  Arminias  were  called  RemoDstrant8>  fro*  * 
petition  or  remonstrance  presented  by  them  to  the  States  of  HoUtfd 
in  the  year  1610,  against  their  adversartesy  who,  from  preseatiflS 
another  petition  in  opposition  to  this,  were  called  Contn-ReiM*' 
strants.     See  Mosheim's  Hist,  cent.  17.  sect.  2.  p.  2.  o.  S. 
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the  nature  of  man  is  still  perfectly  free,  and  un- 
corrupt, 

11.  We  shaU  notp  give  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  controversy. 

The  question  from  which  this  controversy  has 
arisen,  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  natural  religion.    For 
if  it  be  true  that  God  governs  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  the  wills  of  men  are  free,  it 
is  reasonable  to  inquire  which  of  these  is  subject 
to  the  other,  or  how  their  mutual  consistency 
can  be  maintained  ?  Accordingly,  we  find  among 
the  ancient  philosophers   various  opinions   on 
the  subject    The   Stoics   supposed  all  things, 
even  the  gods  themselves,  to  be  governed  by 
fate.    If  by  fate  they  meant  a  necessary  decree 
arising  from  the  connexion  of  the  Deity  with 
matter,  their  doctrine  leads  directly  to  Atheism. 
The  Epicureans,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  alto- 
gether the  interference  of  God  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.    Indeed  the  opinions  on  this 
subject  were  so  various  and  discordant,  that 
Cicero  himself  felt  the  difficulty  of  deciding  be- 
tween them.*     A   similar  variety  of  opinions 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  ;  the  Sadducees  held 
that  the  will  was  perfectly  free  from  all  restraint. 
The  Essenes  held  that  all  things  were  subject  to 
an  immutable  fate,  and  the  Pharisees  endea- 

*  See  Grotiua  PkU,    Sent,  ds  Fato.    Opera,  torn.  4.   p.  379. 
Ed.  Lond.  1679. 
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roured  to  combine  both  opinioB^s,  by  asserting^ 
the  consistency  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  with 
the  providence  of  Grod.*  The  Mahometans  too, 
are  divided  upon  the  same  point ;  one  sect  among- 
them  maintaining  the  liberty  of  the  wiH,  while 
another  supports  the  doctrine  of  fate.**^ 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  rarious  hy^ 
potheses  were  formed  to  remove  this  difficulty.^ 
The  Gnostics  held  that  the  souls  of  men  were  of 
different  ranks,  and  that  they  were  created  by 
different  principles,  or  Gods.  Some  were  carnal, 
and  devoted  to  perdition  ;**  others  were  spiritual, 
whose  salvation  was  certain;  and  others  were 
of  a  middle  order,  called  animal,  and  capable 
either  of  happiness  or  misery.*  The  Manichees 
thought  there  were  two  Gods,  a  bad  and  a 
good  one,  and  that  some  souls  were  made  by  the 
former,  and  others  by  the  latter.  On  the  con- 
trary, Origen  asserted  that  all  souls  were  by 

'  See  Lems  Heh,  Aniiq,  b.  2.  c.  23.  p.  200.  Ed.  DsMis, 
1729,  Josephus  Antiq,  Jud.  K  18.  c.  2.  and  rfe  BeU.  Jud.  1.  2.  e.7. 

^  These  two  sects  are  called  Sonnites  and  Schiites.  Sea  Jii^ 
nmg*8  Jewish  Antiq.  ▼.  p.  436,  and  Ruland  de  RtL  Mohawh  p.  ^' 
It  is  certain  that  the  Koran  expressly  inculcated  thq  doctrine  of  ftt> 
and  necessity.  See  c.  57.  entitled /roii,  and  c  7.  entitled  Pamihi'f 
Jmram, 

*^  See  Moskeim's  Ecc,  Hist.  v.  1.  Part  2.  Cent.  I.e.  5.  see. S. 

^See  Irentus,  Adv.  Hcrt.  1.  I.e.  1.  Epiphan,  H€n;  81.  C^ 
AUx,  Pad.  1.  I.  c.  6.  Orig,  Periarch,  1.  S.  PhihcaL  o.  21*  ^ 
plan,  12.  Ep,  ad  Rom. 

'  See  MosJteims  Hist,  Cent.  2.  Part  2.  c.  5.  sec.  7, 
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nature  equally  capable  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  that 
all  the  difference  which  may  be  observed  among 
men,  originates  in  the  freedom  of  their  will,  and 
their  various  use  of  that  freedom.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  liberty,  however,  he  maintained  at  the 
same  time  the  superintendence  of  providence,  ,. 
but  accounted  for  it  by  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  in  a  former  state/ 
Thus  he  explains  God's  loving  Jacob  and  hal- 
ing Esau  before  either  was  born,  or  had  done 
good  or  evil,  by  his  having  had  regard  to  their 
actions  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.    He 
even  admitted  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam,  and  his 
recovery  by  grace,  though  he  still  asserted  the 
unrestrained  liberty  of  the  will.     His  doctrine 
vas  generally  adopted  throughout  the  East,  par- 
ticularly in  Palestine  and  at  Antioch.    Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  St.  Basil,  compiled  a  system  of 
divinity  from  his  works,  which  was  much  read. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  warmly  espoused  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  Isidore,  Theodoret,*'  and  their  followers, 
that  its   doctrines    were   universally    received 
throughout  the  Greek  Church.    The  celebrated 
Jerome  was  at  first  a  great  admirer  of  Origen's 

^  See  Siauleif's  Hist.  PkU.  Part.  5.  c.  25.  p.  191.  Ed.  1701. 
J.  "HiU  it  a  most  abtard  method  of  accotuiting  for  the  difficolty,  for 
1^  still  the  qoestion  recurs,  how  did  those  sonls  sin  in  that  pre-ex- 
^  J  utent state  ?  For  an  accoaot  of  Origco's  works,  &c.,  see  Lardners 
«wl«,  T.  5.  p.  12. 
^  Orig.  PkUoc. 
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writings,  and  not  only  translated  several  parts 
of  them,    but  committed  the  rest  to  Ruffin. 
Some  time  after,  however,  perhaps  owing  to  his 
disputes  with  the  Monks  of  Palestine,*  he  sud- 
denly became  an  inveterate  opposer  of  Origen's 
doctrines,  and  even  reproached  Ruffin  for  his 
translation,  which  had  been  made  at  his  own  re- 
quest.  But  among  the  numerous  disciples  whom 
Origeu  had,  there  was  one  called  Pelqgius,^  a 
Scotch  monk,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  highest 
estimation.^    This  person  carried  the  doctrines 
of  his  master  much  farther  than  those  who  had 
.  hitherto  adopted  them.  He  denied  that  Adam's  sin 
had  affected  his  posterity,  or  that  there  was  any 
need  of  inward  assistances  to  guide  the  will  in 
obeying  God.    Jerome  immediately  attacked  this 
doctrine,  but  it  was  much  more  ably  opposed  by 
St.  Austin,  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa.**    About 
this  time  a  middle  doctrine  was  advanced  by 
Cassian,^  a  monk  of  Marseilles,  who  had  been  a 

*  See  Mo8heim*s  Hist.  Cent,  5.  Part.  2.  c.  3.  see.  15.  notes. 

^  Dr.  Lardner's  states  that  Pelagias  was  a  Welshman ;  his  origi- 
nal name  was  Morgan.  ,  See  Lardner*s  works,  y.  5.  p.  178. 

"=  See  Mosheim's  Hist,  Cent,  5.  Part  2.  c.  5.  sec.  93.  and  1fiT« 
History  ofjnfant  Baptism,  v.  1.  c.  19. 

^  I'his  celebrated  writer  was  born  at  Tagasta  in  Africa,  about 
the  jear  354,  ordained  Presbjter  in  391,  and  died  in  430.  2$ee 
Lardner^s  works,  v.  5.  p.  81 . 

*  Cassian  was  by  birth  a  Scythian,  and  ordained  by  Chrysostos 
at  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  403.  See  Lardner's  works,  ▼.  6.  p.  3^'* 
TiUemont  de  Cassien,  Art.  1.  T.  14.  and  Mosheim's  Hist,  Cent  5. 
Part  2.  c.  5.  sec.  26. 
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sciple  of  Chrysostom's.  He  asserted  the  ne- 
ssity  of  an  inward  grace,  subject  to  the  free- 
>m  of  the  willy  and  held  that  all  things  were 
ranged  according  to  God's  prescience  of  future 
otingencies.  He  denied,  however,  a  prevent- 
g  grace  altogether,  and  conceived  that  the 
■St  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God,  was  the  ef- 
et  of  its  own  jfree  choice.  This  doctrine  was 
le  peculiar  distinction  of  a  sect,  called  Semi- 
slagians,  which  took  its  rise  from  him.  His 
'Stem  was  soon  attacked  by  St.  Austin,  who 
as  seconded  by  Prosper,  Fulgentius,  Orosius, 
Eld  others,  while  he  was  defended  by  Faustus, 
''incentius,  and  Gennadius.  In  the  end,  how- 
eer,  St.  Austin's  opinions  generally  prevailed 
iroughout  the  West ;  Pelagius  retired  to  Bri- 
sdn,  where  he  had  some  followers,  but  even 
hese  were  afterwards  converted  by  German  and 
-iUpus,  two  missionaries,  who  were  sent  from 
?rance  for  that  purpose.*  The  general  decay  of 
earning  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding 
tbose  in  which  St.  Austin  lived,  owing  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  its  bar 
Parous  invaders,**  contributed  materially  to  the 
J^eception  of  his  doctrine,  which  was  confirmed 

*See  Bower's  Lhesofthe  Popes,  v.  1.  p.  385.  Lond.  1750. 
*'See  Gibbon's   Decline  and  Fall,  v.  3.  c.  36.   p.   423.  Ed. 
Dab.  1789. 
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by  Celestine,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  several  pro- 
vincial Synods,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.* 

The  doctrine  held  by  St.  Austin,  is  neariy 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Sublapsarians.  There 
was,  however,  a  slight  difference.    He  conceived 
that  the  sacrament  of  baptism  conveyed  an  in- 
wai'd  regeneration,  so  that  all  who  received  it 
were  regenerate,  though  not  predestinate.    The 
former  might  fall  away  from  that  state  of  grace, 
but  the  latter  were  gifted  besides  with  the  grace 
of  perseverance,  by  which  they  were  preserved 
from  final  sin.    In  all  other  points  he  seems  to 
have  held  the  same  opinions,  such  as  the  abso- 
luteness of  the  decree,  the  confined  extent  of 
Christ's  death,  the  efficacy  of  grace,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  perseverance. 

But  though  St.  Austin's  writings  were  so 
favourably  received  in  general,  still  the  Colla- 
tions of  Cassian  were  very  much  read  and  ap- 
proved.*'   Hence,  when  Godeschalcus,  a  Monk 
of  the  ninth  century,  asserted  St.  Austin's  doc- 
trines, he  was  condemned  and  cruelly  punished 
by  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.     This  gave 
rise  to  a  serious  controversy.     Godeschalcus  was 
defended  by  Ratramne  9>nd  Remigius,  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  while  the  other  doctrine  was   sup- 
ported by  Hincmar  and  Scotus  Erigena.    But 

'  See  Bower* s  Lives  of  the  Popes ,  v.  1.  p.  406. 

b  See  Mosheim's  Hist.  Cent,  9.  Part  2.  c.  3.  sec.  22. 
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when  this  dispute  tenninated,  it  seems  not  to 
haLve  been  revived  again  till  the  time  of  Themis 
Aqainas^    in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  not 
»iily  taug^ht   St.    Austin's    doctrine,    but  even 
made  several  additions  to  it.    He  held  that  all 
ictions  were  produced  by  the  immediate  concur- 
rence of  Grod  with  the  individual,  and  he  recon- 
ciled this  with  the  freedom  of  the  agent,  by  a 
nice  distinction.    He  supposed  that  the  will  was 
effectually  inclined  by  God  to  all  things,  whether 
good  or  bad,  still  this  was  done  in  such  a  way 
that  the  agent  voluntarily  obeyed  that  inclina- 
tion.    So  that  in  each  particular  instance,  the 
will  was  not  free  (to  use  his  own  words)  in  sefw$ 
composito,  but  it  was  free  in  sensu  divlso.     From 
this,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  God  was  the 
immediate  author  of  sin.    To  avoid  this  conse- 
quence,  he  regarded  any  particular  sin  as  con- 
sisting  of  two  parts,  the  positive  act,  and  its 
want   of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God.     The 
former  considered  merely  in  itself,  is  not  sin,  the 
latter,  being  a  negative,  has  no  actual  being,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  produced.     This 
doctrine   has  been  in  general   adopted  by  the 
Dominicans,  while  the  Franciscans  have,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
As  the  Church  of  Rome  pretend  to  follow 

*  This  person  was  designated  the  Angelic  Doctort    See  Mosheim, 
Cen/.  13.  Part  2.  e.  2.  sec.  44. 
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these  doctrines  of  St.  Augustin^  they  have  found 
great  difficulty  in  reconciling  them  with  theii 
other  tenets.  Accordingly^  when  Luther,  who 
was  of  an  order  that  bore  his  name,  *  and  was 
consequently  in  the  habit  of  studying  his  works, 
espoused  his  opinions,  he  was  directly  opposed 
by  the  Roman  writers.  In  the  same  way,  when 
Michael  Baius,  a  Doctor  in  the  University  of 
Louvain,  declared  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustin 
on  the  natural  powers  of  man,  he  was  con- 
demned by  Pius  V.  at  Rome.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Dominicans  had  such 
interest,  that  no  decree  was  made  against  them, 
and  they  were  still  retained  as  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church. 

In'  the  year  ISSS*'  a  new  method  was  in- 
vented by  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,^  to  reconcile 
God's  foreknowledge  with  man's  free-will.  He 
held  the  existence  of  a  middle  knowled^  in  God, 
by  which  he  foresaw  how  free  agents  would 
choose  to  act  in  the  various  circumstances,  and 
under  the  various  conditions  in  which  they 
should  be  placed.     This  opinion  was  warmly 

^  The  order  of  St.  Aagustin  was  foanded  in  the  thirteenth  cet- 
tnry,  hj  Pope  Alexander  IV.  See  Mosheim,  Cent.  IS.  Part  2.c.*- 
sec.  22. 

^  See  Mosheim,  cent.  16.  sect.  3.  Part.  1.  c.  1.  $  38. 

*^  This  order  was  foanded  bj  Ignatias  Loyola,  a  Spaniard.     See 
Mosheim*s  Hist.  cent.  ]  6.  sect.  3.  p.  1.  §  10.     A  short  bnt  inter- 
esting accoant  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Robertsons  Hist,  of  ClutrkM  ^' 
T.  2.  p.  427.  £d.  Lond.  1796. 
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combated  by  the  Dominicans,  who  laid  hold  of 
this  opportunity  to  gratify  their  feelings  of  envy 
of  the  Jesuits,  whom  they  accused  of  Pelagian- 
ism.     In  consequence  of  this,  a  conference  was 
held  at  Rome,  under  Clement  YIII.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  the  point.    Clement  died  before  he 
gave  any  decision,  and  being  succeeded  after  a 
few  weeks  by  Paul  V.,  the  conference  was  re- 
newed.   Paul  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  vio- 
lent   dispute    with  the   Venetians,  respecting 
ecclesiastical  immunities,   and   had   laid  their 
republic  under  an  interdict.*  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  issued  a  decree,  banishing  all  who  dis- 
obeyed their  orders,  in  opposition  to  the  Pope's 
interdict       The  Jesuits,  however,   adhered  to 
the  latter,  and  were  accordingly  compelled  to 
leave  the  country.    This  act  of  duty  was  consi- 
dered so  meritorious  at  Rome,  that  it  induced 
Paul  to  decide  in  their  favour,  and  all  sides  were 
commanded  to  observe  strict  silence  on  the  dis- 
\      puted  points. 

About  forty  years  after,  a  work  was  published, 
stating  the  doctrine  of  Augustin  on  the  subject 
of  man's  natural  corruption,  aud  the  efficacy 
of  divine  grace,  composed  by  Jansenius,  a  doctor 
of  Louvain.  This  book  was  received  by  his 
Hole  party  with  the  greatest  applause.    But 


.1 


*  8e«  SarpVsHUtory  of  Quarrels  of  Pope  Pius  V»  and  the  State 
«/  Venice,  Ed.  Lond.  1626. 
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the  author  having  also  written  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  made  hy  the  French  on  the  possession 
of  Flanders,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Ypres ;  those  who  favoured  his 
opinions  in  France,  were  represented  by  the 
other  party  as  hostile  to  the  interests  of  their 
country,  and  hence,  were  severely  persecuted  by 
the  Court.  At  Rome,  no  more  was  declared  at 
first,  than  the  necessity  of  mutual  silence ;  but 
shortly  after  five  propositions*  were  extracted 
from  the  work,  and  the  doctrine  contained  in 
them  being  condemned,  the  clergy  of  France 
were  reqiiired  to  sign  this  condemnation.  These 
Articles  were  certainly  in  the  book,  and  were 
plain  inferences  from  St.  Austin's  doctrine.  But 
as  it  was  at  the  same  time  declared  at  Rome,  that 
nothing  was  intended  to  be  done  in  prejudice  of 
the  latter,  Janseuius's  party  derived  from  this 
declaration  the  following  excuse ;  that  the  Ar- 
ticles were  capable  of  two  senses,  one  of  which 
was  forced  and  heretical,  the  other  clear  and 
consistent  with  St,  Austin's  doctrine.    The  latter 

'  These  were  condemned  by  Pope  Tnnocent  X.,  bat  as  he  merelj 
asserted  the  falsehood  of  the  five  propositions,  without  specificall/ 
stating  whether  they  were  to  be  foand  in  Jansenias*s  book,  in  the  senfo 
in  which  they  were  taken  in  the  decree,  the  followers  of  the  Utter  Li-^ 
Tented  the  distinction  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  signed  theconden' 
nation.    This  distinction,  however,  was  set  aside  by  Alexander  VII •» 
who  declared,  that  the  condemned  articles  were  in  the  book  in  the  KaBe 
ascribed  to  them.  Hence  arose  the  controversy  aboot  the  Pope's  iit- 
fallibility,  alladed  to  aboye.     See  Mosheim*s  HitU  cent.  17.  see.  9. 
Part.  1.  $  43. 
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sense,  they  said,  could  not  be  that  in  which  the  j 
were  condemned,  and,  therefore,  they  signed  the 
condemnation  of  them ;  at  the  same  time  assert- 
ing, that  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  Jansenius's 
book  in  the  sense  ascribed  to  them.  Hence  arose 
the  celebrated  controversy  between  the  Jesuits 
and  Jansenists,  whether  the  Pope  was  infallible, 
not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  but  even  in  matters 
of  fact.  The  former  maintained  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  latter  the  negative.  At  last  a 
new  cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  on,  and 
the  controversy  has  since,  in  some  measure,  been 
extinguished. 

Among  the  reformed  Churches,  a  similar  di- 
versity of  opinion  prevails.    Luther  at  first  held 
the  complete  slavery  of  the  will;  afterwards,* 
however,  he  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind, 
for  though  he  never  publicly  owned  it,  still  he 
expressed  his  approbation  of  a  work  written  by 
Melancthon,  in  which  the  latter  declares  a  si- 
l      milar  alteration  in  his  own  views.    His  followers, 
of  late  years,  however,  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
■      Semipelagian  doctrines.  Calvin,^  on  the  contraiy, 
;      embraced  the  Supralapsarian  opinions,  in  which 


*  This  point  is  fullj  discnssed  in  Arehb,  Laurence* s  Bampion 
^'^ctwu,  ser.  4.  p.  94.,  and  note  (14.) 

^  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  Cal?in  coincided  with  the  opi- 
{t  nioDi  of  the  Sopralapsarians.  The  familiarity  subsisting  -be- 
^1  breenhim  and  Theodore  Beza,  '*  notwithstanding  their  difTerence on 
,t;  ^u  pout/'  is  particularly  urged  by  Twiss  as  an  instance  of  the 
j^fi  S<H)d  ivill  that  pervades  the  Calvinistic  Churches.  See  Vmdic*  I. 
^•P»Tt.l.digr.  l.scc.  4. 
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he  was  followed  by  Beza,  and  most  of  the  re- 
formed Churches  on  the  Continent,  though  on 
this  point  a  great  latitude  is  allowed. 

In  England,  the  first  reformers  were  favour- 
able to  the  Sublapsarian  hypothesis.  Some  years 
after  Perkins*  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Supralap- 
sarians,  and  was  answered  by  Arminius,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  the  University  of  Leyden, 
which  gave  rise  to  several  disputes  between  the 
latter  and  his  colleague  Gomarus.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  eager  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  Spain,  in  which  he  was  se- 
conded by  the  opposers  of  Arminius,  and  disap- 
proved by  his  followers.  The  Prince,  therefore, 
favoured  the  former,  and  called  a  Council  at 
Dort,  in  1618,  to  decide  the  question.^  In  this 
Synod  the  Arminians  were  condemned,  while 
the  other  differences  were  left  undetermined.^ 

These  disputes  were  soon  introduced  into 
England :  the  Abbots  adhered  to  St.  Austin's 
doctrine,  while  the  Armenian  tenets  were  warmly 
espoused  by  Archbishop  Laud.**  These,  however, 

*  Perkins  was  bora  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  jear  1558,  and  wa3 
a  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

^  See  Brandt* a  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  CoNittrus'' 
y.  3.  B,  33* 

'^  The  differences  here  alladed  to,  between  the  Sapralapsariao  »M^^ 
Sablapsarian  doctrines,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  left  un^^' 
termined.  The  S^nod  seems  to  fa?oar  the  latter  doctrine. 
Acta  Synod*  Dord,  Art.  1.  prop.  12. 

<i  See  Hmtt€*9  Httl.  of  England,  y.  C.p.  287. 
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were  not  generally  received,  owinjg^  to  the  party 
which  embraced  them  having  sided  with  the 
king  against  the  parliament.  Some  time  after/ 
Twiss  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Supralapsarian 
hypothesis,  which  was  not,  however,  commonly 
adopted.  The  Arminian  doctrines  were  then 
again  introduced,  and  no  political  reasons  pre- 
venting their  reception,  they  were  more  generally 
foUowed. 

III.   We  proposed  to  state  the  arguments  by 
which  these  opinions  are  supported. 

1st.  We  shall  consider  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
pralapsarians. 

As  the  arguments  by  which  this  opinion  is 
supported,  are  very  numerous,  it  will  conduce 
much  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject,  by 
dividing  the  doctrine  into  its  separate  parts,  and 
classifying  those  arguments  according  to  their 
design.  We  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  ques- 
tion in  the  following  method : 

1.  As  to  the  nature  of  God*s  decrees. 

2.  As  to  the  existence  of  certain  decrees. 

3.  As  to  th£  consequences  of  those  decrees. 

4.  The  consistency  of  them  with  the  free-will 
9f  man. 

1.  As  to  the  nature  of  God's  decrees.     Supra- 
^psarians  hold,  that  all  his  decrees  are  absolute. 
This  they  prove  by  two  arguments  : 
(1.)  Conditionate  decrees  imply  imperfection.^ 

*  See  Wordsworih*3  Biog,  v.  5.  p.  546* 
^  See  Turretin's  Inst.  Theol,  L.  4. 
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The  foundation  on  which  they  proceed,  is  that 
God  is  essentially  perfect  and  independent  in  all 
his  acts,  so  that  he  designs  all  things  with  refer- 
ence to  himself  and  his  own  glory.  If,  there- 
fore, he  were  to  suspend  his  decrees  till  he  sees 
how  free  agents  will  choose  to  act,  he  should 
thus  be  made  to  form  them  in  dependence  on  his 
creatures;  a  result  which  denies  perfection.* 
Accordingly,  they  hold,  that  as  infinite  wisdom 
must  always  begin  its  designs  in  that  which  is  to 
come  last  in  the  execution  of  them ;  and  as  the 
conclusion  of  all  things  at  the  last  day  will  be 
the  manifestation  of  God's  attributes ;  so  we  must 
suppose  that  manifestation  was  designed  first  in 
the  order  of  his  ideas,  and  that  in  subordination 
to  it,  all  the  resolutions  respecting  mankind  were 
subsequently  made. 

(2.)  The  foundation  on  which  tJiey  depend  in- 
volves a  contradiction.^  The  foundation  of  con- 
ditionate  decrees  depends  on  the  certain  pre- 
science of  future  contingents.  Now  this,  they  say, 
involves  a  contradiction.  For  if  things  are  cer- 
tainly foreseen,  they  must  certainly  be ;  so  that 
the  former  assertion  destroys  their  contingency. 
Thus,  if  any  thing  is  certainly  foreseen  by  God, 

*  This  18  their  main  position.  See  Tmiss,  Vind.grat,  Dig.  1* 
sec.  4.  §  3. 

**  See  Edwards  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will»  Part.  2.  sec  12. 
p.  161. 
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then  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  possible  for 
that  thing  to  happen  otherwise.  Again,  God 
only  foresees  things,  as  he  has  himself  previously 
decreed  them.  A  prescience,  therefore,  antece- 
dent to  his  decrees,  cannot  be  admitted. 

2.  As  to  the  existence  of  certain  decrees,  Su- 
pralapsarians  holdj  that  there  are  twoj  election  and 
reprobation. 

(1.)  T%at  God  has  made  a  decree  of  election. 
This  they  support  by  the  following  arguments : 

1.)  From  facts.  We  plainly  see  that,  com- 
paratively, few  can  be  saved..  It  therefore  fol- 
lows, that  God  must  have  willed  the  salvation 
of  this  number  only.  For  if  he  willed  that  aU 
men  should  be  saved,  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
wished  for  an  event  which  he  was  not  able  to 
produce ;  whereas  infinite  perfection  can  wish  for 
nothing  which  it  cannot  execute,  and  if  it  is  fit 
to  wish  it,  it  is  also  fit  to  execute  it. 

2.)  From  analogy.  For  many  ages  the  world 
Was  given  up  to  idolatry,  and  even  since  the 
Promulgation  of  Christianity,  that  idolatry  has 
continued  in  vast  tracts  of  it.  Other  countries 
^fe  fallen  into  Mahometanism,  and  in  parts  of 
Christendom  itself,  religion  is  so  much  corrupted, 
diat  we  must  confess,  that  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  are  left  destitute  of  the  means  of 

If,  then,  God  thus  leaves  whole  nations  in 
^Aness,  and  freely  selects  others  to  communis 
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cate  his  revelation  to  them,  why  should  he  not 
act  in  the  same  way  with  individuals,  and  select 
some  while  he  rejects  others*  It  is  true,  that 
some  even  of  those  nations,  who  have  acted  up 
to  the  information  they  had,  may  have  heen 
saved,  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  great 
numbers  of  men  are  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  morally  impossible  they  should 
not  perish,  while  others  are  more  favourably 
situated. 

The  force  of  this  argument,  they  conceive, 
is  increased  by  the  exposition  given  by  their  op- 
ponents of  some  texts  in  Scripture.  For  if  Grod 
loved  Jacob,  (Rom.  ix.  11.)  and  hated  Esau,  so 
as  to  choose  the  posterity  of  one  and  reject  that  of 
the  other,  solely  according  to  his  own  purpose, 
and  if  by  the  same  purpose,  the  Gentiles  were 
to  be  grafted  upon  that  stock  from  which  the 
Jews  were  then  to  be  cut  oflF,  which  was  parti- 
cularly instanced  in  the  Ephesians,  who  had 
been  the  most  corrupt  people  of  the  East;  then 
it  is  plain,  that  the  application  of  the  means  of 
grace,  arises  merely  from  God^s  unseaxchaUe 
will. 

Again,  God's  choosing  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
out  of  the  world,  is  always  ascribed  by  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  to  the  goodness  of  God,  not  to 
their  own  deservings.  Now,  if  the  application 
of  the  means  be  thus  free  and  absolute,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  the  decree  concemingr 
the  end  is  likewise  free  and  absolute. 
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In  the  same  way,  we  find  that  the  means  of 
grace  are  not  always  bestowed  on  those,  who,  it 
was  foreseen,  would  make  a  good  use  of  them,  nor 
denied  to  those,  who  would  make  a  bad  use  of 
them.  For  our  Saviour  declares,  that  had  the 
miracles,  whose  evidence  was  rejected  by  the 
towns  of  Gallilee,  been  performed  in  Sodom,  its 
inhabitants  would  have  repented.  And  thus 
the  reason  given  by  Christ  for  God's  "  revealing 
^'  these  things  to  babes,  and  hiding  them  from 
"  the  wise  and  prudent,"  is,  that  "  it  seemed 
good  in  his  sight,"  (Matt,  xi*  24,4^6.)  thus  ap- 
pearing to  resolve  all  things  into  the  good  plea- 
sure of  God. 

These  conclusions,  they  derive  from  the  ex- 
position given  by  their  opponents  of  these  texts. 
According  to  their  own  interpretation,  however, 
they  imply  much  more.  They  conceive  "  the 
wise  and  prudent"  to  refer  to  the  more  learned 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  babes,  to  the  simpler  class. 
So  that  here  they  say  the  difference  between  in- 
dividuals is  accounted  for  merely  by  the  will  of 
God. 

3.)  From  the  confessions  of  their  adversaries. 
It  is  admitted  that  God  foresaw  what  circum- 
stances might  be  happy,  and  what  assistances 
might  prove  efficacious  to  bad  men.  Yet  we 
find  he  does  not  place  them  in  those  circumstan- 
ces, nor  give  them  those  efficacious  assistances, 
l)ut  only  such  as  he  foresaw  they  would  abuse. 
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Now,  our  notions  of  God's  holiness  and  mercy, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  would  do  all  that 
could  be  done  to  rescue  men  from  misery,  and 
to  promote  their  happiness.  His  not  doing  80, 
therefore,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  suppo- 
sing Him  not  to  have  designed  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  as  otherwise  he  would  have  been  careful  to 
secure  it. 

4.)  From  Scripture.    In  Rom.  viii.  29,  the 
Aposde  seems  to  speak  of  this  election  of  indivi- 
duals.   "  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did 
'*  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
"  his  Son ;  moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate^ 
^^  them  he  also  called,  and  whom  he  called,  them 
^^he    also  justified,    and    whom    he   justified, 
"  them  he  also  glorified."    This  calling  is  not 
a  mere    general    calling    to  the   Gospel,    but 
as  it  is  described  in  the  preceding  verse,  "  called 
according    to    his    purpose ;"    and   the    glori- 
rifying  here  spoken  of,   is  much   more  than  a 
safety  from  sufferings,  but  is  explained,  v.  35,  by 
the  phrase,  "  Who   shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ?"    This  text  then,  they  conceive, 
establishes  their  doctrine. 

(2.)  God  has  made  a  decree  of  reprobation. 

In  support  of  this,  they  allege  St.  Paul's  ar- 
gument in  the  9th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  where  he  ascribes  all  God's  acts, 
his  loving.  Jacob  and  hating  Esau,  merely  to  his 
will  of  election  and  reprobation.  "  The  childrfli 
"  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any 
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"  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  election  might 
^  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it 
"  was  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  and  Esau  have 
"  I  hated."  And  in  v.  17,  it  is  said,  that  "  God 
"  raised  up  Pharaoh,  to  shew  his  power  in 
"  him."  Still  farther,  ^hen  an  objection  is 
alleged  against  the  apparent  injustice  of  this,  in- 
stead of  answering  it,  the  Apostle  represses  all 
curiosity  by  this  rebuke:  "Who  art  thou,  O 
man,  that  repliest  against  God  ?"  And  after  com- 
paring his  sovereign  dominion  over  his  creatures 
to  the  power  of  a  potter  over  the  clay,  who  may 
form  one  vessel  unto  honour  and  another  unto 
dishonour,  he  silences  all  difficulties  by  this 
solemn  question :  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show 
^  his  wrath  and  to  make  his  power  known,  en- 
"  dured  with  much  long  suffering  the  vessels  of 
"  wrath,  fitted  to  destruction." 

In  like  manner,  (in  Ex.  iv.  21,)  God  is  said 
"to  have    hardened  the    heart    of    Pharaoh." 
Again,  in  Prov.  xvL  4,  "  The  Lord  hath  made 
the  wicked  for  the  day   of  evil."      In  Rom.  i. 
26,  God  is  declared  "  to  have  given  them  up  to 
vile  affections  and  to  a  reprobate  mind,"  and, 
"  to  have  ordained  them  before  of  old  to  con- 
demnation." Jude,  4.     These  texts,  they  con- 
ceive, prove  a  positive  decree  of  reprobation,  as 
they  e^pres^  much  more  than  a  mere  praete- 
rition.    This  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
fection of  God,  as  if  he  had  forgot  some  persons, 
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about  whom  he  made  no  absolute  resolution. 
They  conclude,  therefore,  that  as  he  elected  some 
to  life  for  the  manifestation  of  his  mercy,  so  bj 
an  equally  positive  decree,  he  reprobated  othen 
to  a  state  of  damnation,  in  order  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  justice.'*  , 

With  respect  to  this  doctrine  of  election  and 
reprobation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  hoi? 
its  defenders  answer  some  objections  alleged 
against  it.  1*  It  is  admitted  that  God  has  given 
his  law  to  all  men,  and  has  commanded  theii 
obedience  to  it,  which  seems  to  imply  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  obedience.  But  they  deny  this 
conclusion,  and  say  that  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  only  points  out  what  is  the  duty  of  men,  but 
does  not  infer  that  they  are  able  to  comply  with 
its  requirements.  2.  In  the  same  way,  when 
God  is  said  to  be  willing  that  all  men  should  be 
saved,  this  only  expresses  his  desire  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  the  pleasure  he  feels  in  righ- 
teousness, rather  than  in  sin.  Still,  they  say,  he 
has  an  antecedent  will  which  is  never  frustrated 
3.  Further,  it  is  objected  that  it  seems  unjust  io 


*  It  i&  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  the  same  argo- 
ments  are  used  for  reprobation  and  election.  Indeed  if  one  kt 
proved,  the  other  follows  by  necessary  inference.  Mr.  WhitMil 
says,  they  mast  stand  or  fall  together.  See  his  Letter  to  JRev*  Mr* 
Wesley  on  hie  Sermon  entitled  Free  Grace.  It  will  be  foand  in  Tol>  4* 
of  his  Works,  Ed.  Lond.  1771. 
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God,  to  punish  men  for  sins,  merely  in  order  to 
tie  manifestation  of  his  own  glory.    But  they 
answer  this,  hy  denying  the  propriety  of  apply- 
ing our  notions  of  justice  to  God's  actions ;  we 
find  in  life,  that  good  men  are  often  afflicted  with 
misfortunes  ;  yet  this  is  done  merely  for  the  dis- 
play of  Grod's  glory  in  their  resignation.    If  he 
can  do  this  for  a  moment,  he  can  also  do  it  for 
eternity,  since  it  is  quite  as  impossible  he  should 
be  guilty  of  injustice  for  a  second  as  for  an  infi- 
nite duration. 

3.  The  conseqtiences  of  those  decrees  may  be 
considered  in  two  points  of  view,  as  they  regard 
the  actions  of  God^  and  as  they  regard  the  event 
in  man.  With  respect  to  the  former,  they  con- 
sist in  the  gift  of  efficacious  grace  and  the  sacri- 
^  fice  of  Christ,  to  the  elect  persons.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  they  are  es^inced  in  the  final  perse- 
verance of  those  persons. 

(I.)  T7te  grace  of  God  is  confined  to  the  elect, 
^nd  is  of  itself  efficacious.  In  proof  of  this  they 
^vance  the  following  arguments : 
jtl  I.)  T7t£  glory  of  God  requires  this.  We  are 
taught  in  Scripture  to  ascribe  to  God,  the  glory 
of  all  the  good  we  may  perform,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  derive  all  our  advantages  from 
^  him.  But  if  the  difference  which  exists  among 
?-1  men  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  consists  merely 
'■  I     ia  the  various  use  they  make  of  a  common  grace. 
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then  that  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  own 
act ;  whereas  St.  Paul's  question  seems  to  imply 
the  impossibility  of  this :  ^^  Who  maketh  thee  to 
differ  from  another?"  and,  "What  hast  thou, 
that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?"  (1  Cor.  iv.  7.) 

2.)  The  manner  of  our  prayers  hnplieg  il» 
We  always  pray  for  a  grace  which  opens  our 
eyes,  which  turns  our  hearts  and  delivers  us 
from  all  evil  and  temptation.  These  prayeis 
import  a  desire  of  something  more  than  a  mere 
power  of  acting,  the  use  of  which  depends  on 
ourselves.  Besides,  they  say,  it  is  absurd  to 
pray  for  such  assistances  as  are  given  to  all  men, 
and  which  after  we  have  received  them,  vobj 
yet  prove  useless.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  we  pray  for  some  blessing  that  is 
special,  and  which  will  be  effectual  to  supply 
our  wants.  Such  prayers,  too,  they  conceive 
are  calculated  to  destroy  that  humility  which  is 
so  necessary  in  man  when  he  appears  before 
God.  For  they  are  made  on  the  supposition 
that  we  receive  nothing  from  him,  which  is  not 
possessed  in  common  by  others,  and  the  whole 
efficacy  of  which  depends  on  ourselves. 

S.)  TTie  efficacy  of  grace  is  intimated  by  the 
lanytiage  of  Scripture.  Thus  the  conversion  of 
the  heart  is  called  a  creation. — (Eph.  ii.  10.) 
and  a  new  birth.  Since  then  an  individual  can 
contribute  nothing  to  his  creation,  they  say  the 
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same  impotency  should  be  inferred  with  respect 
to  bis  conversion.^ 

Ag^ain^  the  act  is  completely  ascribed  to  Grod. 
^He  -vrorketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.'" 
(Phil,  ii*  13.)  And  men  are  compared  to  a  mass 
of  day  in  the  hands  of  a  potter,  who  moulds  it 
as  lie  pleases. — (Rom.  ix.  21.) 

In  opposition  to  this,  however,  we  are  said 
to  **  cjuench  the  Spirit." — (Eph.  iv.  30.)  And  to 
"  resist  the  Holy  Ghost." — (Acts,  vii.  51.)  These 
texts  seem  to  imply  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not 
irresistible. 

This  objection  they  answer,  by  distinguish- 
ing between  an  internal  and  an  external  calling, 
they  conceive  that  all  men  are  called  externally 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  this  is 
rejected  by  such  as  are  not  blessed  with  an  in- 
ternal assistance,  so  they  are  said  to  resist  the 
Spirit.  And  this  distinction  they  think  is  fully 
implied  in  St  Paul's  prayer  for  the  Ephesians : 

*  As  Bishop  Baroet  has  not  given  the  answer  which  has  been 

■ade  to  this  argnment,  in  the   following  account  of  the  Remon- 

stnuits'  opinions,  it  maj  be  well  to  inform  the  reader  of  it.     They 

eoaceire  that  all  these  phrases  are  figorative,  and  therefore  should  not 

he  urged  too  strictlj.     We  find  the  same  words  used  with  respect  to 

&e  ifldiridaals,  as  that  "  they  should  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 

tlieir  minds." — Rom.  xii.  2.     That   "   they  should  rise  from  the 

dead." — Eph.  t.  14,  &c.     They  conclude,  therefore,  that  each  of 

these  assertions  must  be  interpreted  consistently  with  the  other,  and 

neither  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  and  full  signification.  See  Limborch, 

TkioL  ChriM,  1.  4.  c.  14.  sec.  12. 
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"  That  the  eyes  of  their  unden^tanding  being 
**  enlightened,  they  might  know  whiat  was  the 
"  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the 
"  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  l!he  sain^,  and 
**  what  was  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  poifrer 
"  towards  them  that  believed."  N6w  this  peo- 
ple had  already  heard  the  Gospel  preached; 
this  prayer,  therefore,  tjiey  say,  regards  that  in- 
ternal calling  which  is  confined  to  the  elect. 

(2.)  Christ  intended  to  die  only  for  the  elect. 
In  proof  of  this,  they  urge  the  following  argu- 
ments : 

1.)  The  contrary  assertion  involves  an  dbsur- 
dity.^  The  meaning  of  Christ's  dying  for  any 
person,  they  conceive  to  be,  that  he  thereby 
saved  that  person  from  the  death,  which  he  suf- 

*  The  answers  given  to  this  and  the  following  argament,  vt 
likewise  omitted  bj  Bishop  Barnet.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it '» 
conceived,  that  the  phrase  dying  for  a  person,  rather  allodes  to  (h^ 
intention  of  him  who  thus  offers  himself,  than  to  the  event  in  tbe 
case  of  that  person.  Thus  in  John,  x.  11,  the  good  Shepherd  i* 
said  to  lay  down  bis  life  for  the  sheep,  yet  notwithstanding  \o» 
death,  the  sheep  might  still  be  destroyed.  With  respect  to  the  second 
argament.  Remonstrants  urge,  that  Christ's  prajer  here  is  made  oolj 
for  the  Apostles,  and  relates  to  their  particular  circamstao^- 
For  in  ver.  12,  "  Those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  I  have  kq»t,iix^ 
none  of  them  is  lost,  bot  the  son  of  perdition."  From  this  tii«5 
conclude,  that  the  phrase  **  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,"  sip*' 
iies  only  his  twelve  Apostles,  See  Limborch,  Theol,  Chris.  1*  ^* 
c.  4.  sec.  2.  and  7. 
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fered  in  his  stead.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  aU 
men  are  not  saved,  they  therefore  conclude,  he 
did  not  die  for  all. 

2.)  He  intercedes  for  none  others.  They  say, 
that  Christ's  intercession  is  certainly  made  in 
behalf  of  those  for  whom  he  died.  Now  in  John, 
xvii.  9,  he  intercedes  only  for  the  elect.  "  I 
"  pray  not  for  the  wprld,  but  for  those  that  thou 
^^  hast  given  me,  for  they  are  thine,  and  all  t^hine 
"  are  mine,  and  mine  are  thine."  Hence,  they 
infer,  that  his  death,  in  like  manner,  extends  only 
to  the  elect. 

In  opposition  to  this  limitation  of  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ's  death,  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  that 
he  died  for  all  men. — (2  Cor.  v.  14.)  This  would 
seem  to  imply,  that  the  blessings  it  conveys  are 
not  restricted  to  a  few  individuals. 

In  answer  to  this,  they  observe,  that  the 
Gospel  is  commanded  to  be  preached  to  every 
creature  without  exception.  This  command,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  fulfilled  literally.  The  mean- 
ing of  it,  therefore,  must  be,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  restricted  to  a  few  nations,  but  that  no  indi- 
vidual country  was  to  be  excluded  from  it.  In 
the  same  way,  when  Christ  is  said  to  have  died 
for  all  men,  it  is  not  understood  that  the  bene- 
fits of  his  death  were  actually  to  extend  to  all, 
but  that  there  was  no  class  of  men,  to  which 
they  were  not  to  be  applied  in  a  greater  or  less 
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degree.*  And  from  hence,  they  derive  another 
argument  in  favour  of  their  doctrine,  for  if 
Christ  literally  suflFered  for  the  benefit  of  all> 
then  it  is  irreconcileable  with  the  justice  of  God, 
that  it  should  not  be  oflFered  to  all  for  their  ac- 
ceptance.^ Since  it  is  not  thus  offered,  it  would 
follow  that  such  was  not  God's  intention. 

(3.)  Stipralapsarians  maintaim  the  final  per- 
severance  of  the  elect,  by  the  following  argu- 
ments : 

It  necessarily  follows  from  the  immutability  of 
Gody  taken  in  connexion  with  their  other  doctrines. 
For  since  they  conceive  grace  is  of  its  own  na- 
ture efficacious,   so   that  all  depends  on  God, 
"  who  begat  the  elect  of  his  own  will,"   (Jas. 
i.  18.)   and  since   ^'   with  him  there  is  no  va- 
riableness, neither  shadow  of  turning,"  and  he 
has  promised  "  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake 
those   to  whom  he  becomes  a  God,"  (Heb.  xiii 
5.)   then  it  follows,  that  they  cannot  fall  awaj^ 
while  they  are  thus  supported.  It  is  true,  they  may 
fall  into  temporary  sins,  still,  they   say,  they 
will  be  raised  up  again,  and  finally  preserved. 
4.  Supralapsarians  assert^  that  God*s  decreet 

*  The  phrase  bj  which  this  is  expressed,  is,  that  the  benefits  of 
Christ^s  death  extends  ad  singulos  generum,  non  ad  genera  si^ 
lorum. 

^  The  reader  vrho  is  anxioas  to  jadge  of  the  answer  made  to  tbis 
objection,  will  find  it  in  Limborchf  TKeoL  Chris,  I.  4.  c.  4.  sec.  9'!'' 
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and  irresistible  grace  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
free  will  of  the  argent. 

They  say  when  a  man  is  convinced  by  indu- 
bitable reasons  of  the  superiority  of  any  moral 
good,  his  will  must  follow  such  a  determination 
of  his  judgment,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  per- 
fectly free.  And  thus  they  conceive  God's  grace 
affects  the  heaart  by  supplying  to  it  motives  of 
action,  but  not  forcing  the  consent.  In  fact,  it 
makes  the  individual  tmlling  to  embrace  religion, 
and  therefore,  they  say,  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  his  freedom,  for  this  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion. 

2dly.  We  shall  consider  the  opinion  of  the  Sab- 
lapsarians. 

The  only  point  of  difference  between  these 
and  the  Supralapsarians,  is  with  respect  to  the 
fall  of  Adam,  and  the  reprobation  of  a  part  of 
his  posterity,  the  latter  they  conceive  to  consist 
merely  in  the  act  of  praeterition,  or  passing  them 
by  without  any  positive  decree.*  With  respect 
to  the  former,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  their 
opinions.  For  as  God's  decree  of  dlection  was 
made  from  aU  eternity,  he  must  have  foreknown 
Adam's  sin.    If  he  foreknew  it  without  having 

*  Sablapsarian  writers  divide  tbe  decree  of  reprobation  into  two 
puts,  consisting  of  a  negative  and  a  positive  act.  Tbe  negative  act 
in  leaving  men  in  sin,  and  tbe  positive  act  is  punishing  them  for  that 
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decreed  it,  they  contradict  themselves,  for  they 
deny  a  prescience  antecedent  to  his  decrees.  If 
he  decreed  it  then,  their  doctrine  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Supralapsarians.  For  it  comes  to 
the  same  thing  to  say,  that  God  decreed  Adam's 
fall,  and  then  elected  some  and  reprobated 
others  out  of  his  posterity,  which  is  their  asser- 
tion :  and  to  say  that  God,  in  order  to  the  ma- 
nifestation of  his  glory,  ip  saving  some,  and 
dainniiig  others,  arranged  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
human  nature  in  him.  Sublapsarians  are  aware 
of  this  difficulty,  and  only  answer  it  by  profess- 
ing their  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  plead- 
ing the  silence  of  revelation.*  As  to  their 
other  doctrines,  they  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  held  by  the  Supralapsarians,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  same  arguments. 

8dly.  We  shaUl  consider  the  arguments  adduces 
hf  the  Remonstrants}* 

They  deny  the  existeme  of  absolute  decrees^ 
because  they  contradict  the  attributes  of  God. 
God  is  declared  to  be  holy,  just,  and  merciful ; 
any  doctrine,  therefore,  that  contradicts  these 
attributes  cannot  be  true.  Further,  we  find  in 
Scripture,  that  frequent  appeals  are  made  to  tbe 

*  See  TwrrHkCs  Ins.  Theol  L.  9.  Q.  7. 

^  These  argamen.tii  may  be  foond  particalarlj  in  Lmboreh  Iff* 
TkeoL  1.  4.  CttrceUm  Bel.  Chris,  Ins.  1.  0.  and  EpiscapiL  Aftd*  f* 
Conf,  Remons,  c.  6.  it  seq. 
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notions  we  form  of  them,  and  that  we  are  de- 
sired to  imitate  Grod  in  the  practice  of  them. 
Hence,  they  say,  it  follows  that  those  attributes 
must  exist  in  God  according  to  the  ideas  we 
have  of  them,  since  otherwise  we  could  not 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  God's  actions,  nor  imi- 
tate his  example*  They,  therefore,  reject  the 
doctrine  of  abiqlnte  reprobation,  because  it  ap- 
pea.r8  to  them  contradictory  to  the  clearest  ideas 
we  can  conceive  of  justice,  holiness,  truth,  and 
sincerity. 

(1.)   It  catUradicts  the  justice  of  God.    It  can- 
not be   reconciled  with  our  notions  of  justice, 
that  God  should  condemn  us  for  an  act  which 
we  never  committed :  that  he  should  first  deter- 
mine on  our  reprobation,  and  then  make  us  live 
in  sin,  to  justify  that  determination;  and  still 
more,  that  he  should  punish  us  for  doing  that 
which  he  himself  had  appointed  to  be  done,  by 
an  antecedent  and  irreversible  decree. 

(2.)  It  contradicts  God's  holiness.    God  is  re- 
presented to  us,  as  ^^  of  purer  eyes  than  to  be- 
hold iniquity." — (Heb.  i.  13.)    How  then,  they 
ask,  could  such  a  being  decree  our  commission 
of  sins,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  avoid* 
(3.)   It    contradicts   God's    truth.     God  de- 
clares himself  to  be  ^^  g^racious  and  merciful, 
^  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
"  truth." — (Ex.  xxxiv.  6.)     It  is  said,  that  he 
*^  is  not    willing  that  any  should  perish,   but 
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*'  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.*' — (2  Pet 
iii.  9.)  Nay,  he  enforces  this  declaration  with 
an  oath,  ^^  as  I  live,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked.'*  Now  if  all  thingps  arise 
from  the  decree  of  God  as  their  first  cause, 
then  it  is  manifest  that  he  must  take  pleasure  in 
his  own  decrees  and  the  execution  of  them. 
Consequently  he  must  take  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  sinners,  in  opposition  to  his  own  ex- 
press and  solenm  asseveration. 

(4.)  It  contradicts  GocTs  sincerity.  We  find 
in  Scripture,  universal  offers  of  grace  and  mercy, 
accompanied  hy  encouragements  to  accept  them, 
and  denunciations  against  those  who  reject  them. 
Such  offers,  they  conceive,  must  he  devoid  of 
sincerity,  if  God  has  previously  decreed  that  they 
shall  be  ineffectual.  And  as  to  the  method  in 
which  these  offers  are  explained  by  their  adver- 
saries, that  they  are  intended  merely  to  point 
out  what  is  man's  duty,  they  think  that  such  afl 
explanation  does  not  lessen  the  difl&culty.  For 
it  contradicts  all  their  notions  of  God's  sincerity, 
that  he  should  have  two  wills,  the  one  command- 
ing us  our  duty,  and  encouraging  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  it  by  promises  and  threats ;  and  the 
other,  putting  a  certain  bar  in  our  way,  by  de- 
creeing that  we  shall  do  the  contrary. 

(5.)  It  makes  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  We 
have  seen  that  to  avoid  this  result,  a  distinction 
was  made  between  the  positive  act,  and  its  want 
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of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God ;  and  that  the 
latter  being  a  negation,  coitld  pot  be  produced 
hj  God,  though  he  were  the  author  of  the  sinful 
action.    This  distinction,  however,  they  conceive 
too  slight  to  rest  the  honour  of  God  on  such  a 
subtilty,  for  in  sins  against  moral  laws  there  is 
an  immorality  in  the  action  itself,  which  is  inse- 
parable from  iU«  But  independent  of  this,  grant- 
ing that  sin  consists  in  a  privation,  yet  as  that 
privation   immediately  results  from  the  action 
itself,  then  it  follows  that  if  God  be  the  author 
of  the  latter,  he  is  likewise  the  author  of  the 
former.   It  is  objected,  that  sin  being  a  violation 
of  God's  law,  he,  who  is  not  bound  to  observe 
his  own  law,  cannot  commit  sin.    But,  an  im- 
moral action  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  his  own 
nature,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  reconciled  with 
his  infinite  perfection. 

Besides,  these  direct  objections  to  the  doc* 
trine  of  absolute  decrees,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  answers  made  to  the  arguments  of 
their  adversaries. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  prescience  of  future  con- 
iingents : 

(1.)  They  assert  that  its  certainty  is  proved 
from  prophecy.  We  find  in  Scripture  the  com- 
mission of  sins  frequently  foretold.  Thus,  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  death  and  sufferings 
of  Christ,  it  is  admitted,  were  fulfilled  by  the 
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ftee  acts  of  the  Jews.    The  presctence,  there- 
fore,  of  these  acts^  must  be  certain. 

(2.)  Its  certainty  is  proved  from  exeunplef. 
God  told  David,  that  the  men  of  Keilah  would 
deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Saul,  on  the  cob- 
dition  oi  his  remaining  there.  (1  Sam.xxiii.  11.) 
He  did  not  remain,  and  the  event  did  not  take 
place.  This,  they  say,  is  a  manifest  instance  of 
conditional  prescience.  Our  Saviour's  decla- 
ration respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  affords  a  similar  example.  (Matt.  xi.  21.) 
(:?.)  It  is  not  inco9isistent  tenth  the  perfection  of 
God,    God  made   man  a  free  agent,  and  it  is, 

*  therefore,  no  diminution  of  his  authority,  if  he 
governs  him  consistently  with  that  freedom. 
The  dependence  then  of  God's  decrees  on  the 
actions  of  his  creatures,  arises  from  no  defect  in 
his  power,  but  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  preserve 
the  liberty  of  man. 

(4.)  The  certainty  of  this  prescience  does  not 

'  infer  the  necessity  of  the  event.  For  things  are 
foreseen  because  they  are  to  be,  but  they  do  not 
happen  because  they  are  foreseen.  When  any 
thing  happens,  we  may  pronounce  that  it  was 
certainly  future  from  all  eternity ;  therefore,  the 
tiiith,  that  it  was  future^  was  eternally  certain. 
Hence,  God  might  know  that  truth,  and  yet  his 
knowledge  infer  no  necessity  in  the  occurring  of 
the  circumstance. 
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2.   With  respect  to  the  decrees  of  election  and 
reprobation : 

(1.)  ITiey  assert  that  Gotts  not  executing  every 
thing  he  wisfies,  infers  no  imperfection  in  his  na- 
ture.   Thus,  we  observe,  some  of  his  works  to 
be  more  beautiful  than  others,  and  many  of  the 
productions  of  nature  to  be  irregular  and  de- 
formed.   Such  i^esults,  however,  we  never  con- 
ceive to  derogate  from  the  order  in  which  all 
things  appear  lovely  to  the  divine  mind.  So  God 
may  wish  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  yet  not 
effect  that  salvation  without  any  diminution  of 
Jus  sovereign  power.    For  the  exertion  of  so  ab- 
solute an  act  of  providence  as  would  be  necessary 
to  secure  such  a  result,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  liberty  he  conferred  on  rational  crea- 
tures. 

(2.)  They  assert  that  no  argument  can  be  de- 
fked  from  the  situation  of  heathen  nations.  They 
^0  not  deny  the  existence  of  various  degrees  in: 
^  4e  gift  of  God's  grace,  not  only  among  nations, 
but  abo  among  individuals ;  still  they  think  that 
be  gives  to  all  men  that. which  is  necessary  to 
^6  state  in  which  they  are.  From  which  it  must 
be  inferred,  that  all  men  are  inei^cusable  in  his 
^ight,  since  they  had  that  which  was  sufficient 
^  lead  them  to  salvation. 

(S.)  They  dissert,  tJiat  God^s  not  giving  effectual 
yroce  to  ailf  infers  no  defect  in  his  holiness.  Some 
^e  placed  ii|  happier  circuinstances,  and  may 
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have  higher  privileges  than  others.    Still  as  aU^ 
according  to  their  opinion,  have  a  sufficient  de« 
g^ee  of  grace  given  them,  so  every  man  oagbtto 
complain  of  himself  for  not  using  that  a8si8^ 
ance,  as  he  might  have  done,  and  all  good  men 
will  have  matter  of  rejoicing  in  God,  for  giving 
them  what  he  foresaw  would  prove  not  only 
sufficient,  but  effectual.   Still,  they  confess  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  this  subject,  which  they  cannot 
comprehend ;  but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  other 
side. 

(4.)  ITiey  conceive  that  Scripture  gives  no  com- 
tenance  to  this  doctrine.  Thus,  all  those  passages 
which  mention  the  purpose,  the  election,  the 
foreknowledge  and  the  predestination  of  God, 
they  explain  as  relating  to  the  great  design 
of  calling  the  Gentiles  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Messiah.  This  had  been  a  mystery  for  many 
ages,  and  was  not  revealed  till  our  Saviour's 
commission  to  the  Apostles :  "  Go  and  teach  all 
nations,"  was  declared.  The  Jews,  too,  were 
offended  at  this  circumstance,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  for  the  Apostles  to  explain  it 
fully,  whereas  there  could  be  no  use  in  amusing 
men  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity  with  un- 
searchable speculations  concerning  the  decrees 
of  God.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  God's  choosing  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  to  show  that  the  same  freedom  of  election 
should  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  Gentiles* 
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Ah  to  God^s  being  said  ^^  to  harden  Pharaoh'd 
heart,"  they  say,  this  is  to  he  ascribed  to  his 
permitting  it  to  harden  itself.  Besides,  so  wicked 
and  idolatrous  a  prince  as  he  was,  had  been 
already,  perhaps,  under  sentence  of  condemna* 
tion  for  his  crimes,  and,  therefore,  God  may 
have  preserved  him  a  few  years  longer  to  be  a 
monument  of  his  justice. 

When  our  Saviour  says,  "  those  thou  gavest 
me,  I  kept."  (Jo.  xvii.  12.)  This  cannot  be  un- 
understood  of  any  absolute  decree^  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  he  adds,  "  And  I  have  lost  none 
of  them,  except  the  son  of  perdition."  Now,  it 
cannot  be  said  he  was  in  such  a  decree,  and  yet 
was  lost. 

In  the  phrase,  "  ordained  to  eternal  life." 
(Acts,  xiii.  48.)  The  word  rendered,  ordained^ 
may  mean  fitted  or  pre-disposed ;  so  that  this 
text,  they  say,  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  an 
absolute  election. 

3.  They  etssert  that  grace  is  not  irresistible. 
This  they  support  by  the  following  arguments: 

(1.)  It  destroys  responsibility.  If  a  man  be 
not  possessed  of  such  liberty  as  enables  him  to 
do  or  not  to  do  what  he  pleases,  his  actions  cease 
to  be  moral  or  immoral,  or  to  expose  him  to  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Thus,  madmen  are  not 
charged  with  the  evil  they  do,  and  if  men  are 
tied  down  with  an  impotence  which  requires 
an  irreisistible  grace  to  remove  it,  then  it  seems, 
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they  cannot  be  praised  or  blamed  for  actions 
which  in  either  case  they  could  not  avoid. 

(2.)  It  annihilates  exertion.  If  it  be  denied 
that  we  have  a  power  to  govern  our  own 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  that  all  improvement 
must  arise  from  an  influence  over  us  which  we 
cannot  resist,  then  they  ask,  what  is  the  use  of 
all  our  endeavours,  of  all  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation,  and  all  the  pains  we  may  exert  on  our- 
selves or  others  ? 

(3.)  It  contradicts  experience.  Every  man 
feels  that  he  is  a  free  agent ;  he  is  conscious 
that  he  balances  difi'erent  questions  in  bis 
thoughts,  and  deliberates  about  preferring  one 
side  to  another.  It  is  true,  he  finds  on  some  oc- 
casions that  he  is  hurried  on  so  impetuously,  that 
he  seems  to  have  then  lost  his  freedom ;  still  he 
feels,  that  he  might  have  restrained  that  violence 
at  its  first  risings,  and  diverted  his  thoughts  to 
some  other  subject.  Hence  they  infer,  that  mei^ 
cannot  be  concluded  under  any  irresistible  mo- 
tions either  to  good  or  evil. 
'  (4.)  It  frustrates  all  exhortations.  In  Scrip- 
ture we  frequently  find  persuasions  and  reproois, 
encouragements  and  terrors,  addressed  to  men. 
If,  then,  we  are  under  an  impotence  till  the  irre- 
sistible grace  comes,  and  if,  when  it  comes,  no- 
thing can  withstand  it,  what  occasion,  they  ask,  is 
there  for  those  solemn  discourses,  if  they  can 
have  no  effect  on  us.     It  is  said  they  are  meant 
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^  render  those  inexcusable  who  reject  them. 
But  they  reply,  that  no  man  can  be  rendered  in- 
excusable for  rejecting  that,  which  it  never  was 
intended  he  should  accept. 

(5.)  It  is  opposed  to  the  declarations  of  Scrip* 
ture.  Thus,  we  are  commanded  "  not  to  grieve 
the  Holy  Spirit."  (Eph.  iv.  30.)  It  is  said  of 
the  Jews,  "Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost." 
(Acts,  vii.  51.)  Our  Saviour  exclaims,  when  be- 
Jbolding  Jerusalem,  "  How  often  would  I  have 
"  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
"  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
"  would  not !"  (Mat.  xxiii.  87.)  God  himself 
asks,  "  What  more  could  I  have  done  in  my 
vineyard,  that  has  not  been  done  in  it  ?"  (Is.  v. 
4.)  These  seem  to  be  plain  intimations  of  a 
power,,  by  which  we  not  only  can,  but  often  do 
resist  the  motions  of  grace. 

With  respect  to  the  arguments  of  their  adver- 
salries,  they  allege,  that 

(1.)  7%(?  allusion  to  St.  PauVs  declaration  is 
mfounded.  When  St.  Paul  asks,  "  Who  made 
thee  to  differ?"  They  say  he  intended  to  speak 
of  those  miraculous  gifts,  which  were  conferred 
on  the  first  Christians.  In  these,  men  were 
merely  passive,  and  discriminated  from  each 
other  by  the  freedom  of  those  gifts,  without 
any  previous  disposition  to  them. 

(2.)  (hir  prayers  do  not  imply  the  irresistibility 
of  grace.  For  though  every  man  has,  as  they 
bold,  a  sufficient  degree  of  grace,  yet  there  are 
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T)e8i(les  this,  innumerable  favours,  like  largesses 
of  God's  grace  and  goodness,  which  he  gives 
freely  as  he  pleases.  For  these  our  prayers  may 
be  directed. 

(3.)  The  Scriptures  do  not  ascribe  the  €u:t  sokly 
to  God.  Thus  God  is  said  "  to  work  in  us  both 
to  will  and  to  do  ;'*  yet  in  the  passage  imme- 
diately preceding  this  declaration,  we  are  re- 
quired "  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling."  (Phil.  ii.  13.)  This,  thej 
say,  infers  a  co-operation  of  the  i^nt  with  God 
in  the  work  of  conversion. 

4.  TTiey  asse^^t^  that  Christ  died  for  all  men. 
This  they  prove  by  the  following  arguments : 

(1.)  From  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  Thus, 
I  Jo*  ii.  2,  "  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world."  "  The  wicked  are 
said  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them." 
(2  Pet.  ii.  1.)  From  this  text  they  conclude  that 
Christ  died  even  for  those  who  reap  no  advantage 
from  his  death*  Again,  in  Rom.  v.  18,  "As 
"  by  the  oflFence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all 
"  men  to  condemnation,  so  by  the  righteousness 
"  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to 
"  justification  of  life."  Here,  the  extent  of 
Christ's  death  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Adam's  sin.  Since  then,  the  latter  affects 
all  men  without  exception,  the  former  they  con- 
clude, must  equally  concern  the  whole  human 
race. 

(2.)  From  the  obligation  of  all  men  to  beliete 
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•n  the  death  of  Christ.  There  is  no  individual  in 
the  world;  who  is  not  bound  to  believe  that 
Christ  died  for  him.  But  no  man  can  be  obliged 
to  believe  a  lie.  Therefore,  they  conclude,  that 
there  is  no  individual  for  whom  Christ  did  not 
die. 

.5.  They  deny  that  the  elect  must  necessarily 
persevere  to  the  end. 

For,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  tenor  of  Scripture. 
Thus  frequent  encouragements  are  given  to 
those  that  ^^  overcome  and  continue  steadfast  and 
faithful  to  the  death."  (Rev.  ii.  10,  26.)  In  Heb. 
vi.  4,  6,  it  is  declared,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  if  they  shall 
fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance/' 
*'  The  just  shall  live  by  faith ;  but  if  he  draw 
back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.'' 
(Heb.  X.  88.)  "  When  the  righteous  tui-neth 
^^awayfirom  his  righteousness  and  committeth 
^*  iniquity,  all  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done 
^^  shall  not  be  mentioned ;  in  his  sin  that  he 
^^  sinned  he  shall  die."  (Ez.  xviii.  24.)  These 
and  similar  declarations,  seem  to  imply  that  a 
good  man  may  fall  away  from  a  state  of  grace. 

4thly.  We  shall  consider  the  opinion  of  the 
Socinians. 

The  arguments  of  this  sect  are  taken  firom 
both  the  preceding.  They  agree  with  the  Re- 
monstrants in  denying  the- existence  of  absolute 
decrees^  and  use  the  same  proofs  in  refutation  of 
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them.  On  the  other  hand^  they  agree  with  the 
Calvinists  in  denying  the  possibility  of  a  certain 
prescience  of  future  contingents,  and  urge  the 
same  objections  against  it.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  consider  the  doctrine  at 
length,  as  such  a  consideration  would  only  liead 
to  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  ad- 
vanced. 

Having  thus  stated  the  arguments  by  which 
each  opinion  is  supported,  before  we  conclude, 
tee  shall  make  some  general  observations  an  the 
subject. 

1.  It  may*  be  observed y  that  there  are  very 
weighty  reasons  to  indiice  each  side  to  form  a  chO' 
ritable  judgment  of  the  other.  It  is  evident,  that 
both  sides  are  anxious  to  assert  the  honour  of 
God,  and  agree  in  concluding,  that  any  opinion 
calculated  to  derogate  from  it,  should  be  rejected 
without  hesitation.  Their  only  difference  con- 
sists in  the  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  effected. 
Calvinists  think  we  must  begin  with  the  idea  of 
infinite  perfection,  and  absolute  sovereignty; 
and  if  in  the  sequel,  difficulties  occur  which 
cannot  easily  be  cleared,  we  should  still  not  de* 
part  from  our  original  position.  Remonstrants, 
on  the  other  hand,  conceive  that  we  cannot  fonn 
as  clear  ideas  of  God's  independence  and  sove- 
reignty, as  of  his  holiness,  mercy,  and  justioei 
and  that  since  these  attributes  are  brought  be- 
fore us  in  Scripture  with  peculiar  force^  we  are 
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therefoic  bound  to  fix  on  them  as  our  primary 
ideas,  to  T^irhich  all  doctrines  are  to  be  reduced. 

Farther,  it  must  be  allowed  that  custom  and 
the  natural  bent  of  a  man's  disposition  may 
have  great  weight  in  the  fonaation  of  his 
apinion.  Thus,  a  person  who  has  been  in  the 
haibit  of  allowing  his  ideas  to  dwell  on  the  infi- 
nite perfection  of  God,  and  the  constant  view  to 
his  own  glory,  which  he  proposes  in  all  his  acts, 
cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  notion  of  a  de- 
cree depending  on  the  will  of  a  creature,  a  part 
of  Christ's  merits  being  ineffectual,  or  a  change 
in  God  from  love  to  hatred  of  the  same  indivi- 
dual. Such  a  person  would  naturally  become  a 
Calvinist.  On  the  contrary,  a  person  who  has 
accustomed  himself  to  think  of  God's  goodness 
and  mercy,  his  long-suffering  and  slowness  to 
anger,  would  feel  the  same  horror  in  admitting 
the  possibility  of  God's  determining  men  to  sin, 
or  of  denying  them  the  assistance  which  would 
lead  them  to  salvation,  that  another  would  con- 
ceive in  the  reverse  of  this. 
>  Again,  the  Arminian  is  zealous  to  assert 
liberty.  But  this  is  only  because  he  cannot  see 
how  there  can  be  good  or  evil  in  the  world  with- 
out it  He  thinks  it  is  the  work  of  God,  that 
^  has  made  for  great  ends,  and  therefore  he  can 
«llow  of  nothing  which  seems  to  destroy  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  Calvinist  seems  to  break 

• 

^  upon  liberty,  it  is  because  he  cannot  reconcile 
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it  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  fieedom 
of  his  grace ;  so  that  he  is  induced  to  think  that 
it  is  an  act  of  devotion  to  offer  up  the  one  to 
save  the  other. 

Thus  then,  the  source  of  both  opinions  bemg 
the  different  ideas  they  have  of  God,  and  both 
these  ideas  being  true,  while  they  only  differ  m 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  admitted,  and 
in  the  consequences  drawn  from  them,  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  the  clearest  grounds  are  afforded  for 
mutual  charity  and  forbearance. 

2.  It  may  be  observed^  that  each  side  has  some 
practical  advantages  attending  it.  A  Calvinist  is 
led  to  think  meanly  of  himself,  and  to  ascribe 
the  honour  of  all  to  God.  This  produces  a  pro- 
found  humility  of  heart,  and  a  firm  dependence 
on  heaven.  A  Remonstrant  is  engaged  to 
awaken  and  improve  his  faculties,  and  to  attend 
constantly  to  his  own  actions.  When  he  sins, 
he  knows  it  is  only  through  his  own  fault.  He» 
therefore,  has  cause  for  self-reproach  and  con- 
stant vigilance. 

3.  Each  side,  tooy  has  itspectdiar  temptatioM. 
A  Calvinist  is  tempted  to  a  false  security  and 
sloth:  and  the  Arminian  may  be  inclined  to 
tHist  too  much  to  himself,  and  too  little  to  God 

4.  Both  sides  have  some  common  fauUs.  It  is 
the  habit  of  both  sides  to  charge  one  another 
with  the  consequences  of  their  opinions  as  if 
they  were  reaUy  their  tenets.     Whereas,  thef 
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Bure  apprehensive  of  these  consequences,  and  are 
equally  anxious  to  avoid  them. 

In  stating  these  consequences,  too,  the  dis- 
putants ojften  speak  of  God  in  the  most  unbe- 
co0ung  terms.    They  forget  that  there  is  a  gra- 
vity   and    solemnity   of  style,    that  should  be 
strictly  observed,   when  we  poor  mortals  take 
upon  us  to  speak  of  the  glory  or  the  attributes  of 
the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth.     There  is 
certainly  one  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvi- 
nists,  which  is  particularly  exposed  to  objec- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  doctrine  of  reprobation. 
Indeed,  its  defenders  seem  sensible  of  this,  and 
endeavour  to  remove  the  dif&culties  which  attend 
it,  by  making  it  consist  in  mere  prseterition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Arminians  are  convinced 
that  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  election,  that  the  denial 
of  one  involves  the  denial  of  the  other.    They 
think  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  reprobation, 
hut  in  dependence  on  foreseen  sins,   and  are, 
therefore,  led  to  similar  conclusions  with  respect 
to  election. 

Hence,  some  who  have  observed  the  difficul- 
ties of  both  sides,  and  that  in  the  language  of 
Scripture  we  are  desired  to  ascribe  all  the  good 
to  God,  and  all  the  evil  to  ourselves,  have  hence 
inferred,  that  God  must  have  a  different  influence 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  and  thus  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  objections  to  which  both  are  liable 
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But  this  opinion  is  liable  to  absurdities  even    j^diQ^ 
greater  than  either  of  the  former,  for  the  asser-  >  j^j. 
tion  it  contains  is  totally  without  foundation.         l^ 

(5.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  both  sides  agree  ^^^-r-^- 
in  many  points.     They  agree  in  holding   that  5^  - 
mercy  is  freely  oflFered  to  the  world  in   Jesus  \ur    .^ 
Christ:  that  God  freely  oflFered  his  Son  for  our  j^  . 
propitiation,    and  freely  accepted  his  sacrifice,  x,jt 
whereas  he  might  have  left  mankind  to  perish  in  1 
their  sins :  that  God,  in  the  promulgation  of  his  .  |i  Jj-y 
Gospel,   acts  according  to  the  freedom  of  his  ^^,^  ^ 
Grace,  upon  reasons  to  us  mysterious :  that  all .      "_ 
men  are  guilty  before  God :  that  all  men  are  so  .  ^ 
far  free,  as  to  be  responsible  for  their  actions :  ^ 
that  all  men  are  bound  to  exert  their  faculties  to  . .-  ^^^^ 

the  utmost,  and  to  depend  on  God  for  protection :  ^^ 

that  no  man  in  practice  should  think  there  is  any .~    

decree  hanging  over  him,  so  as  to  become  sloth- 
ful  in  his  duty,  since  these  decrees  being  un- 
known to  him,  their  existence  can  furnish  him 
with  no  motives  to  action  :  and  that  at  the  lasU 
day,  all  men  shall  be  judged  by  their  works.    Jim^ 
these  material  points  all  sides  agree.  - 

IV.  We  propose  to  consider  Iiowfar  the  mem  — 
hers  of  th£  Clmrch  of  England  are  left  at  liberi^^ 
as  to  the  doctrines  they  must  hold  in  subscribimj^ 
this  Article. 

1.  It  may  be  observed,  that  it  discountenanc^^^ 
the  Supralapsarians.     This  is  evident  for  two     .^^, 
reasons:    1st,  It   supposes    men    to  be  iindeB^ 
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ft  curse  and  damnation  antecedent  to  pre* 
destination,  from  which  they  are  delivered  by 
it.  2d,  It  makes  no  mention  of  reprobation. 
Both  these  are  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  Snpralapsarians. 

2.  The  Article  seems  to  he  framed  according  to 
the  Calmnistic  hypothesis.  For  (1.)  It  seems  to 
assert  the  efficacy  of  grace, 

(2.)  271^  cautions  which  are  added  seem  to  im- 
ply  this :  Thus  "  the  danger  of  men's  having 
'*  the  sentence  of  God's  predestination  before 
"  their  eyes,  which  may  occasion  either  des- 
"  peration  on  the  one  hand,  or  wretchlessness 
"  of  most  unclean  living  on  the  other,"  can  only 
attend  this  opinion,  for  such  mischiefs  cannot 
arise  from  the  other  hypothesis.  The  remaining 
otutions,  "  of  taking  the  promises  of  God  in  the 
"sense  in  which  they  are  set  forth  to  us  in 
"Scripture,"  and  "of  following  that  will  of 
"  God  which  is  expressly  declared  to  us  in  the 
"  Word  of  God,"  seem  plainly  to  relate  to  the 
same  opinion. 

3.  ITie  Article  is  not  inconsistent  with  tlie 
(^nion  of  the  Remonstrants, 

For  (I.j  It  does  not  declare  whether  the  decree 
^  absolute  or  conditionate.  We  have  seen  that 
^monstrants  admit  the  existence  of  special  de- 
crees founded  on  God's  prescience  of  men's  faith 
<^r  infidelity.  Though,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
Aat  the  persons  who  framed  the  Article  held 
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that  the  decree  was  absolute,  still,  as  they  have 
not  expressly  said  so,  those  who  hold  condition- 
ate  decrees  may  conscientiously  subscribe  it. 

(2.)  The  cautions  mentioned  in  the  Article  are 
conceived  to  favour  this  opinion.  For,  they  say, 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Article  must  be  so 
understood  as  to  agree  with  these  cautions,  and 
since  absolute  predestination  is  inconsistent  with 
them,  it  cannot  therefore  be  intended.  As  to 
the  first,*  that  the  necessary  consequence  of  ab- 
solute decrees  is  either  presumption  or  despair, 
which  the  Article,  therefore,  rejects.  As  to  the 
second,  they  argue,  that  since  we  are  desired  to 
receive  the  promises  of  God  as  conditional,  we 
must  also  believe  the  decree  to  be  conditional; 
for  absolute  decrees  exclude  conditional  promises. 
And  as  to  the  third,  they  say,  that  if  we  must 
only  follow  the  revealed  will  of  God,  we  cannot 
suppose  there  is  an  antecedent  and  positive  will 

*■  That  the  reader  may  nnderstaod  this  argament,  it  is  necessan 
to  inform  him,  that  anti-calTinistic  writers  suppose  this  Article  t* 
speak  of  two  kinds  of  predestination;  the  one  conditiooate,  aadthe 
other  absolute.  The  former,  the  j  conceive,  is  spoken  of  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  claase,  and  the  latter  in  the  last  pars- 
graph  of  the  same  clause.  Hence  thej  sappose  this  paragrtphi 
to  which  the  te\t  allades,  is  given  as  a  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Predestination,  since  in  their  opinion  it  neces- 
sarilj  leads  to  despair  or  vice.  See  Bp.  TomlMs  lUflOmiiuB  1/ 
Calvinism,  p.  264,  and  Archbp.  Laurence's  fioMpfon  UOmu, 
Ser.  8. 
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of  God,  that  has  decreed  that  we  shall  do  the 
contrary  to  what  he  has  commanded. 

(3.)  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance, titat  the  Armenian  doctrine  seems  to  be 
favoured  in  the  other  offices  of  the  Church*  Thus, 
at  the  Communion  Service,  in  the  prayer  of 
consecration,  it  is  said,  that  "  Christ  by  the 
"  oblation  of  himself,  made  on  the  cross  a  full, 
"  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
"  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
It  is  true,  that  this  passage  is  understood  by  the 
Calvinists  to  mean,  not  that  Christ's  death  was 
actually  a  complete  sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for 
the  whole  world,  but  that  in  its  own  value  it 
was  capable  of  being  such.  This,  however,  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  be  taking  too  great  a 
liberty  with  the  words. 

Again,  in  the  Church  Catechism,  which  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  most  solemn  declaration 
of  her  opinion,  since  the  doctrine  it  contains  is 
inculcated  on  all  her  children,  in  the  summary 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  each  person  is  taught  to 
say,  "  The  Father  who  hath  made  me  and  all 
"  the  world,  the  Holy  Ghost  who  sanctifieth  me 
"  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God,  and  the  Son  who 
"  hath  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind."  In  these 
three  clauses,  the  word  all  must  be  taken  in  the 
same  extent. 

Again,  in  the" office  of  Baptism,  in  the  thanks- 
giving after  the  ceremony,  it  is  said  that  the  per- 
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SOD  ^^  is  regenerated  by  God's  Spirit^  and  is  re- 
ceived for  Jiis  own  child  by  adoption."  Now, 
many  baptized  persons  fall  from  grace;  this, 
therefore,  denies  the  final  perseverance  of  the  re- 
generate,  a  doctrine  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Calvinists. 
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ARTICLE  XVm. 

^^  OBTAINING  ETERNAL  SALVATION  ON- 
LY BY  THE  NAME  OP  CHRIST. 

'^^v  also  are  to  be  accursed,  that  presume  to 
Say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law 
OR  sect  which  he  peofesseth,  so  that  he  be 

I>IU6£NT  TO   frame  HIS   LIFE  ACCORDING   TO    THAT 

Law  and  the  light  of  nature,  for  holy  scrn». 
ture  doth  set  out  unto  us,  only  the  name  of 
jesus  christ  whereby  men  must  be  saved. 

A  He  impiety  to  which  this  article  is  opposed, 
W  been  advanced  at  various  times.  It  seems  to 
We  been  first  taught  by  some  of  the  heathien 
philosophers  in  the  fourth  century,  who,  in  their 
^dresses  to  the  Emperors  for  the  toleration  of 
I^aganism,  asserted  that  the  variety  of  worship 
^as  more  honourable  to  God,  than  if  all  men  ob- 
served the  same  foims.  The  Koran  carries  this 
^<Iea  still  farther,  and  declares,  that  all  meli  in  all 
Religions  are  equally  acceptable  to  God,  if  they 
^erve  him  faithfully  in  them.*  It  is  the  doctrine 
^so  of  the  Leviathan,^  that  a  subject  is  bound 

It  is  by  no  meaos  certain,  that  the  Koran  contains  this  doctrine. 
"«  assertion  (which  is  advanced  hy  several  writers)  is  called  bjr 
^'^e  learned  Reland  "  gravis  error."     See   De  Rel.  Moham.   p.  124, 
^•1717. 


ee  Hohhet*  Lev,  p.  3.  c.  33.  p.  205. 


charitable  grounds,  and  have  supposed  th 
will  pardon  all  who  live  morally  and  yizti 
according  to  their  light  and  education. 

In  order  to  the  explanation  of  this  arti 
world  may  he  conceived  to  be  divided  in 
classes :  I.  Those  to  whom  the  Christian  i 
Ims  been  revealed ;  and  II.  Those  who^'hafx 
heard  of  that  religion, 

I.  With  respect  to  those  to  whom  the  O 
religion  is  revealed.  Here  no  question 
made ;  for  it  is  certain,  they  are  under  ai 
pensable  obligation  to  obey  that  which  is 
ciously  declared  to  them  :  and  if  for  any 
interest  they  comply  with  that  which  ti 
convinced  is  an  important  error,  and  com 
in  Scripture,  they  evidently  set  at  nouj 
authority  of  God. 

II.  With  respect  to  those  who  have  neve 
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(1.)  Scripture  implies  the  affirmative.  St.  Paul 
having  divided  the  world  into  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
or  those  who  were  in  the  law,  and  those  who  were 
without  law,  says,  that  ^^  those  who  sinned  without 
law/'  that  is,  out  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,^^  shall 
be  judged  without  law."  For  he  adds,  "  when 
"  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
'^  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,''  (that 
is,  the  moral  parts  of  it,)  "  these,  having  not  the 
"  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves,"  (that  is,  their 
consciences  supply  the  place  of  a  written  law,) 
"  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in 
^  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  wit- 
^'  ness,  and  the  thoughts,  the  mean  while,  ac- 
"  casing,  or  else  excusing  one  another."  (Rom. 
fi.  12 — 15.)  This  text  seems  to  imply,  that  men 
shall  be  judged  according  to  the  degree  of  light 
they  may  have  had.  Again,  St.  Paul  says,  (Rom.  x. 
14.)  "  How  can  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they 
*  have  not  believed ;  and  how  can  they  believe 
"  m  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard;  and 
**  how  can  they  hear  without  a  preacher."  Which 
^ems  plainly  to  intimate,  that  men  cannot  be 
hound  to  believe,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
punished  for  not  believing,  unless  the  Gospel  is 
preached  to  them.   Again,  St,  Peter  said  to  Cor- 

^^  LecOo  tU  SaL  Ethnic,  p.  1 11.  Oxnn.  1648.  Also,  Limborchp 
^*eo/.  Ch.  1.  4.  c.  11.  Sec.  4. ;  and  Wardlaw*s  Sermons  on  tho 
^^poHnhUUif  of  the  Heathen.     Ed.  Glasgow,  1827. 


^     Ck 
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nelius,  (Acts,  x.  84.)  *'  Of  a  truth  I  perceive, 
"  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in 
"  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh 
**  righteousness,  is  accepted  of  him.'*  These 
passages  seem  to  import,  that  those  who  make 
the  best  use  of  the  measure  of  light  that  is  al- 
lowed to  them,  shall  be  judged  according  to  it, 
and  that  God  will  not  require  more  of  them  than 
he  has  given  them. 

(2.)  The  same  conclusion  is  detivedfrom  reqsoH. 
This  opinion  so  manifestly  agrees  with  the  ideas 
which  we  have  both  of  justice  and  goodness, 
that  our  assertion  requires  no  proof. 

2.  We  shall  inquire  how  such  persons  shall  be 
saved?  To  this  point  the  article  alludes,*  and 
condemns  those  who  think  that  "  every  man 
"  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  pio- 
"  fesseth."  A  difference,  however,  is  to  be  made 
between  the  words,  "  saved  by  the  law,"  and 
"  saved  in  the  law."  The  former  phrase  mean^ 
that  by  virtue  of  that  law  or  sect,  those  who  fol- 
low it  shall  be  saved,  but  the  latter  only  implies, 
that  God  may  extend  his  compassion  to  men 
that  are  engaged  in  false  religions ;  truth  of  the 
which  assertion  has  been  already  proved. 

TTiat  men  sliall  not  he  saved  by  virtue  of  thf 
law  thej/  profess^  is  emde^it  from  Scripture.  In 
Acts,  iv.  12,  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  favour  of 
God  are  positively  limited    to   the    merits  o\ 

^  See   Welchmanf  dt  Ariic, 
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Christ.  "  There  is  no  salvation  in  any  other,  lor 
**  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
"  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  In 
order  to  reconcile  this  text  with  those  before 
quoted,  it  may  be  observed ;  1.  It  declares,  that  it 
is  only  on  the  account,  and  in  the  consideration 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  that  sin  is  pardoned,  and 
men  are  saved.  This  is  the  only  sacrifice  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  so  that  whosoever  are  received 
into  mercy,  obtain  it  through  Christ  as  the 
channel  and  conveyance  of  it.  Still,  it  does 
not  assert,  that  no  man  can  be  saved,  unless  he 
has  an  explicit  knowledge  of,  and  belief  in,  this 
sacrifice.  Thus,  few  in  the  Old  Dispensation 
could  attain  to  that  knowledge  ;  infants  and 
idiots  certainly  have  it  not ;  yet  it  were  a  pre- 
sumptuous assertion  to  make,  that  they  could 
not  be  saved  by  it.  Hence  we  conclude,  that 
God  may  pardon  sin  only  upon  that  account, 
without  obliging  all  men  to  believe  it,  especially 
when  it  is  uq/I  revealed  to  them.  2.  A  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  a  foederal  certainty 
of  salvation,  secured  by  the  promises  of  God 
and  of  the  New  Covenant  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God  may  go.  None  are  in  that  foederal  state  of 
salvation  but  Christians,  to  whom  the  promises 
of  God  are  made  and  offered  ;  so  that  they  have 
a  certainty  of  it,  upon  their  performing  the  con- 
ditions annexed  to  these  promises.    But  if  they 
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reject  this  covenant,  they  are  under  such  positive 
denunciations  of  wrath  and  judgment,  that  we 
cannot  entertain  any  charitable  hopes  concerning 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  those  whom 
God  has  left  in  darkness,  they  are  certainly  out 
of  the  covenant,  so  that  they  have  no  foederal 
right  to  be  saved:  but  they  are  likewise  not 
liable  to  those  positive  denunciations,  because 
they  were  never  made  to  them.  Since  therefore 
Grod  has  not  declared  they  shall  be  damned,  we 
can  make  no  assertion  on  the  subject. 

In  fine,  we  certainly  know  on  what  terms  we 
ourselves  shall  be  saved;  and  we  ought  to  be 
contented  with  that,  and  rather  study  ^^  to-woil 
out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,** 
than  to  let  our  minds  nm  into  uncertain  specu- 
lations concerning  the  measures  and  conditions 
of  God's  uncovenanted  mercies.  It  is  therefore 
sufficient  to  declare,  according  to  the  design  of 
the  article,  that  it  is  not  free  to  men  to  choose 
at  pleasure  what  religion  they  wil\,  as  if  all  re- 
ligions were  alike ;  which  strikes  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  undermines  the  truth,  of  all  revelation. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 

OP  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  VISIBLE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IS  A  CONGREGATION  OF 
FAITHFUL  MEN^  IN  THE  WHICH  THE  PURE  WORD  OF 
Oob  IS  PREACHED,  AND  THE  SACRAMENTS  BE  DULY 
ADMINISTERED  ACCORDING  TO  CHRIST'S  ORDINANCE, 
IN  ALL  THOSE  THINGS  THAT  OF  NECESSttY  ARE  RE- 
aUISITE  TO  THE  SAME. 

iS  THE  CHURCH  OF  JERUSALEM,  ALEXANDR[A,  AND  AN- 
TIOCH  HAVE  ERRED,  SO  ALSO  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME 
HATH  ERRED,  NOT  ONLY  IN  THEIR  UVING  AND  MANNER 
OF  CEREMONIES,  BUT  ALSO  IN  MATTERS   OF  FAITH. 

This  Article  consists  of  two  parts :  I.  It  deter- 
mines the  signification  of  the  term  "  Churchy^ 
and  n.  It  declares  that  particular  Churches  have 
erred, 

I.  It  determines  the  signification  of  the  term, 
"  Church:' 

The  definition  given  in  the  Article  relates  to 
the  fundamental  difference  between  us  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  They  teach,  that  we  are  to 
judge  of  doctrines  by  the  authority  and  decisions 
of  the  Church;  whereas,  we  affirm,  that  we  are 
fifBt  to  examine  the  doctrine,  and  according  to 
^"at,  judge  of  the  purity  of  a  Church.  In  or- 
^^r,  therefore,  to  a  clear  illustration  of  the  subject, 
^c  shall  consider : 
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1.  The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholics ,  and 

2.  The  doctrine  contained  in  the  Article. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholics^  the  question  is  reduced  to  this  :  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  decide  in  matters  of  religion, 
according  to  that  faculty  of  judging  which  €rod 
has  given  us^  or  whether  we  ought  to  submit  in 
all  things  to  the  declarations  of  the  Churcl). 
This  question  seems  to  need  no  answer^  for  since 
we  are  possessed  of  that  faculty,  and  exert  it  on 
all  other  subjects,  the  same  freedom  must  be  still 
asserted,  unless  it  can  be  made  evident,  that  God 
has,  on  some  points  restrained  its  exercise  by 
his  supreme  authority. 

Hence  it  may  observed,  a  priori :  1.  That  the 
authorities,  which  would  decide  this  question 
against  the  use  of  private  judgment  must  be  veiy 
clear  and  express,  since  they  lead  us  to  renounce 
a  faculty,  which  God  can  only  have  implanted 
in  us,  in  order  to  its  exercise.  We  see  too,  that 
men  are  prone,  not  only  to  be  mistaken  them- 
selves, but  to  mislead  others ;  and  particularly, 
in  matters  of  religion,  the  world  has  been  so 
much  imposed  upon,  that  we  cannot  be  bound  to 
submit  to  any  sort  of  persons  implicitly,  withont 
the  clearest  grounds  to  assure  us  of  their  infalli- 
bility. 2.  We  know,  that  no  body  of  men  can 
be  possessed  of  this  infallibility,  but  by  a  special 
privilege  from  God.  The  proof  of  its  existence, 
therefore,  must  be  a  distinct  revelation.     We 
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must  not   conclude,  that  therefore  it  must  be 
given,  because,  if  it  were  not,  great  disorders 
would  asise  from  the  want  of  it    This  is  cer- 
tainly an  unfair  mode  of  arguing.    If  God  has 
clearly  revealed  it,  we  must  acquiesce  in  it,  be- 
cause we  are  sure  if  he  has  lodged  infallibility 
any  where,  he  will  certainly  maintain  his  own 
work,  and  not  require  us  to  believe  any  one  im- 
plicitly, without,  at  the  same  time,  preserving 
us  from  being  deceived  by  him.    But  we  must 
not  presume,  from  our  notions  of  things,  to  give 
rules  to  God.  It  might  appear  to  us  very  neces- 
sary that  miracles  should  be  performed,  at  parti- 
cular times,  for  convincing  every  age  and  suc- 
cession of  men,  or  that  good  men  should  be  so 
assisted,  as  to  live  without  sin ;  yet  we  find,  not- 
withstanding our  notions  of  propriety,  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  has  ordered  those  things  differ-^ 
ently.    3.  It  is  also  certain,  that  if  God  has 
lodged  infallibility  on  earth,  it  ought  not  to  be 
in  such  hands  as  naturally  heighten  our  preju- 
dices against  it.    We  should  find  a  difficulty  in 
acknowledging  it,  even  though  all  outward  ap- 
pearances were  in  its  favour,  but  it  is  quite  incre  • 
dible  that  God  would  vest  such  a  wonderful  au- 
thority in  men,  whose  characters  are  so  noto- 
Jfious  for  injustice,  cruelty,  imposition,  and  vio- 
lence, that,  of  all  others,  we  should  least  expect 
^  find  it  with  them.     4.  If  God  has  settled  such 
^  power  in  his  Church,  we  must  be  distinctly  di- 

od 
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rected  to  the  persons  in  whose  hands  it  is  placed; 
since  we  cannot  be  bound  to  believe  an  infallibility 
in  general,  without  knowing  to  whom  to  s^ply 
for  its  decisions. 

In  order  to  establish  the  existence  of  infalli- 
bility in  the  Church,  three  modes  of  proof  might 
be  adopted:  1.  By  miracles;  2.  By  the  dedara- 
turns  of  Scripture;  or  3.  By  particular  marks. 

1.  By  miracles.  This  was  the  manner  in 
which  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  proved  the  truth  of  their  mission; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  when  clear  and  unquestion- 
able miracles  are  performed  bj  men  who  say  tbey 
are  sent  from  God,  or  express  prophecies  pio- 
nounced  which  were  afterwards  verified,  and 
that  the  doctrine  delivered  by  such  persons  does 
not  contradict  our  ideas  of  morality  nor  any  for- 
mer revelation  from  God,  then  we  must  conclade 
that  God  has  lodged  an  infallible  authority  with 
them,  as  far  as  that  character  is  declared  to  be  at- 
tached to  them.  To  these,  however,  the  Roman 
Church  makes  no  pretence.  It  is  true,  they  stu- 
dy to  persuade  the  world  that  miracles  are  still 
among  them,  but  they  do  not  say  that  those  mi- 
racles are  wrought  by  the  persons  with  whom 
infallibility  is  lodged,  and  that  they  are  done  to 
prove  them  to  be  infallible.  Now  a  miracle  can 
prove  nothing  but  that  for  which  it  is  given.  Eli" 
jah  and  Elisha  wrought  several  miracles,  yet  they 
did  not  prove  that  the  Jewish  Church  was  infiilh- 
ble.  Nay,  even  the  public  miracles^  which  belonged 
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to  the  entire  nation  of  the  Jews,  such  as  the  wa. 
ter  of  jealousy,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the 
orerphis  of  the  sixth  year,  do  not  infer  any  infal- 
libility in  that  Church,  for  we  find  that  they  fell 
into  idolatry  upon  several  occasions*    Those  mi- 
racles  only  proved  that  for  which  they  were 
wrought,  which  was,  that  Moses  was  sent  of 
God,  and  that  his  law  was  divine.    Had  infalli- 
'  bility  been  promised  by  that  law,  then  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  miracles  might  have  been  urged 
to  prove  the  continuance  of  the  infallibility,  but 
that  Qot  being  promised,  the  miracles  were  only 
a  standing  proof  of  the  authority  of  their  law 
and  of  the  presence  of  God  still  among  them. 
And  thus,  though  we  should  not  dispute  the 
^ntth  of  the  many  legends  that  are  daily  pro- 
duced, (which,  however,  we  may  fairly  do,)  still 
they  cannot  establish  the  existence  of  infallibi- 
lity among  them,  unless  it  be  proved  that  these 
miracles  are  wrought  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  existence  of  infallibility  in  their  Church 
might  be  advocated  op  the  ground  of  the  decla- 
foHans  of  Scriptv/re,  But  though  all  the  passages 
thus  adduced  should  be  fully  answered,  yet  they 
cannot  be  urged  as  proofs,  till  several  other  things 
are  previously  known :  such  as,*  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  word  of  God ;  that  they  are  handed  down  to 

*  Thif  mode  of  proof  ioYolves  Roman  Catholic  writers  in  the 
cdebrated  cirole  from  which  thej  have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
tiiestft  themielTes,  of  proving  infallibilitjr  bj  the  anthoritjr  of 
the  Soriptareii  and  the  aathoritj   of  the  Scriptures  bj  infallibi- 
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us  pure  and  uncorrupted,^  and  that  we  are  able  to 
imderstand  the  meaning  of  them.  Further,  these 
passages  suppose,  that  those  to  whom  thisin£sdlibi- 
lity  belongs  are  a  Church.  We  must  therefore  know 

litj.      Thej  answer  the  objection  bj  saying,  that  their  scriptoral 
proofs  are  denized  from  the  confessions  of  their  adversaries,  who 
admit  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.     Bnt  we  reply,  this  is  not 
the  question ;  it  cannot  be  on  the  confessions  of  their  opponents  that 
they  found  their  own  belief,  and  oar  inquiry  is,  on  what  gronnd* 
they  prove  the  existence  of  infallibility  to   tJtemseloes,       Afguo, 
they  say  that  they  prove    infallibility  by  independent    arguments, 
and  thence  derive  the  authority  of  Scripture.      Bnt  still  the  circle 
returns.     For  these  arguments,  they  admit,  are  no  more  than  credi' 
ble  or  moral  motives.      Now  they  hold  the  doctrine  oi  infallilnlilji 
either  with  a  divine  faith  or  with  a  human  faith.      If  with  a  divisc 
faith,  then  they  admit  that  such  a  faith  may  be  founded  on  motiTet 
of  credibility ;  which  is  the  grand  objection  they  urge  against  as. 
If  with  a  human  faith,  the  same  consequence  recurs,  since  they  be- 
lieve the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God  only  on  the  ground  of  this 
faith  in  infallibility. — See  StilUngjUeVt  work*,    v.  4.  p.   123.  i 
Roman  Catholic  writer  of  some  eminence  in  the  present  times  hases' 
deavoured  to  avoid  the  argument  by  the  following  subtlety.     Jobs 
the  Baptist  testified  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  mission.     Christ  alsotei- 
titled  to  John's  mission ;  yet  their  mutual  testimony  was  true.    Tliv 
also  the  authority  of  Scripture  may  be  proved  by  the  Chnrcb,  iixt 
the  infallibility  of  the  latter  be  proved  by  Scripture.      But  this  ai- 
wimes  that  infallibility  is  established  independently  of  SeriptoR. 
which  we  have  seen  is  impossible.      Christ  proved  the  truth  of  bi» 
mission  by  undeniable  miracles,  independent  of  John's  teatimoDj. 
Let  Roman  Catholics  prove  infallibility  without  the  aid  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, by  evidence  equally  convincing,  and  the  question  will  be  at  as 
end. 

'  It  is  constantly  objected  to  us,  that  we  cannot  know  ovrtraa^ 
lations  to  be  correct,  since  we  disclaim  infallibility  as  attached  toosr 
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what  a  Church  is,  before  we  can  be  assured  they 
are  that  Society  to  whom  these  texts  apply 
Again,  we  know  there  are  great  differences  of 
opinion  among  those  bodies  called  Churches,  and 
that  they  accuse  each  other  of  heresy  and  schism, 
and  as  these  contradictory  opinions  cannot  be  true, 
we  must  know,  which  of  all  these,  is  that  Socie- 
ty to  whom  infallibility  is  attached.  Finally,  if  in 
any  one  Society,  there  should  be  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  seat  of  this  infallibility,  we  must 
be  assured  which  of  these  is  true  and  in  whom 
that  power  is  lodged.  Thus  many  things  must 
be  known  before  we  can  argue  from  texts  in 
Scripture,  and  if  private  judgment  may  be  trust- 
ed in  such  important  inquiries,  then  it  is  highly 
reasonable  to  trust  it  much  farther. 

S.  They  pretend  that  this  Church  may  be 
discovered  by  some  marks  or  notes^  which  they 
«ay  are  peculiar  to  her.    These  are,  the  name 

Charcb.     Now  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  more  ioexcosable  in  them 
wbo  claim  tbis  infallibility,  that  thej  have  not  ao  authentic  traiHila- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  language.  But  further,  no  approv- 
c'd  edition  of  the  Vnlgate  appeared  till  the  jear  1590,  jet  that  edition 
liad  been  authorized  as  the  standard  translation  bj  the  Council  of  Tient 
thirty  jears  before.  Now  this  Council  could  not  make  that  translation 
a  true  one  \  it  could  only  declare  it  be  so.  The  authors  therefore  of  it  • 
'were  confessedlj  preserved  from  error  bj  some  other  means  than 
the  infallibilltjF  of  the  Church.     The  same  means  might  likewise  pro- 
dace  the  same  effects  in  our  Communion. — See    White's   Way  to  the 
*rMi  Church,  p.  24.  £d.  Lond.  1608. 
'See  Beliar.  Cont.tom,  2.  1.  4. 
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Catholic,  Antiquity,  Extent,  Duration,  succession 
of  Bishops,  union  among  themselves  and  with 
their  Head,  conformity  of  doctrine  with  former 
times,  Miracles,  Prophecy,  Sanctity  of  Doctrine, 
Holiness  of  life,  Temporal  Felicity,  Curses  upon 
their  Enemies,  a  constant  Efficacy  of  Doctrine,  to- 
gether with  the  Confession  of  their  Adversaries. 
Wheresoever  we  find  these  marks,  they  say  we 
must  b  elieve  that  body  of  men  to  be  infallible. 

This  mode  of  proof,  however,  so  far  from  end- 
ing controversies  and  leading  us  to  infallibility, 
will  be  the  occasion  of  numberless  disputes.^ 
For  before  we  can  be  bound  to  submit  to  the  in- 
fallibility, two  inquiries  must  be  made  on  each 
of  these  notes;  first,  whether  it  be  a  true  mark  of 
infallibility  or  not  ?  And  next,  whether  it  belongs 
to  that  Church  which  they  call  infallible?  Apd 
again,  when  these  are  discussed,  another  question 
remains,  whether  they  must  be  all  found  together, 
or  how  many  will  give  us  the  entire  characters 
of  the  infallible  Church? 

In  discussing  the  first  question,  whether  each 
of  these  is  a  true  mark,  it  may  be  seen  that  no 
use  must  be  made  of  Scriptures ;  for  if  they  have 

*  In  order  to  perceive  fully  the  force  of  tbe  following^  objeetioaSi 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  main  groand  on  which  Ro* 
roan  Catholics  support  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  is  that  it  is  iImo* 
iutely  necessary  to  prevent  controversies  in  religion.  In  this  visvi 
Bishop  Burnet  considers  the  question,  and  proves  it  to  be  the  W^ 
of  endless  difficulties. 
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their  authority  from  the  decisions  of  the  Church, 
its  infedlibility  must  previously  be  defined.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  many  of  them  are  not  true 
marks  of  the  Church.  The  name  Catholic  can- 
not be  a  mark,  for  then  the  philosophers  migh 
have  concluded  against  the  first  Christians,  that 
they  only  could  be  (what  their  name  imports) 
true  lovers  of  wisdom,  since  they  were  called 
philosophers  much  more  unanimously  than  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  called  Catholic.  Antiquity^ 
extent^  duratmiy  and  temporal  felicity^  cannot  be 
marks,  since  they  could  not  apply  to  the  Church 
in  the  best  and  purest  of  times,  for  then  she  had 
but  a  little  extent,  a  short  duration,  and  no  earth- 
ly felicity.  But  further,  a  body  of  men  might 
surely  continue  long  in  a  constant  series,  and 
with  much  prosperity,  without  its  being  concluded 
that  they  are  infallible.  Sticcession  of  Bisliops^ 
cannot  be  a  mark,  since  that  is  confesssd  to  be 
preserved  among  corrupted  Churches.  Union 
with  their  head  cannot  be  a  mark,  unless  it  be 
proved  independently,  that  this  Church  must 
have  a  head;  nor  can  union  among  themselves 
be  a  mark,  unless  this  head  be  proved  to  be  in- 
fallible, since  otherwise  she  cannot  be  bound  ab- 

*  The  external  saccession  of  Bishops  is  still  preserved  amoo};;  the 
Greeks,  which  Roman  Catholics  do  not  consider  as  a  trne  Charch.  In- 
deed Bellannine  himself  confesses  that  this  is  not  a  certain  mark  of  the 
Charch,  notwithstanding  that  he  reckons  it  among  those  marks  :  **£x 
qoo  non  colligitnr  necessario,  ibi  esse  ecclesiam,  ubi  est  saccessio." 
See  Op,  torn*  2.  d%  not,  EccL  1.  iv.  c.  viii.  p.  181. 
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solutely  to  adhere  to  him.    Miracles  canTK)t  be  a 
mark  foj  the  reasons  before  assigned.    The  same 
conclusion  may  be  made  with  respect  to  Proplie^ 
ci/y^  which  being  a  communication  of  omnisci- 
tuice,  as  miracles  are  of  omnipotence,  may  be 
treated  in  a  similar  way.    Holiness  of  life  cannot 
be  a  mark,  unless  it  be  pretended,  that  all  with 
whom  infallibility  is  lodged  are  holy.     For  it 
would  be  a  strange  inference,  that  because  some 
few  in  a  society  are  holy,  therefore  others  of  that 
body  who  may  be  vicious,  should  be  infallible. 
T7ie  confession  of  their  adversaries  or  curses  upon 
them  cannot  be  marks,  since  fair  enemies  wil)  al- 
ways acknowledge  what  is  good  among  those  to 
whom  they  are  opposed.      A  constant  efficacy  of 
doctrine  cannot  be  a  mark,  for  though  signal  pro- 
vidences may  sometimes  have  happened,  still 
they  are  carried  on  so  mysteriously,  that  we  must 
conclude  with  the  wise  man,  ^^  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but  time 
and  chance  happeneth  to  all  things." 

J3ut  supposing  these  questions  to  be  decided, 
another  still  remains:  whether  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  all  these  marks  ?  And  here  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  instituting  this  inquiry  with 
respect  to  a  conformity  of  doctrine  with  former 
times  and  a  sanctity  of  doctrine,  men  will  be  led 

^  If  prophecies  with  respect  to  its  fatare  state  be  a  mark  of 
inf'illtbilit^  of  the  true  Charcbi  then  Antichrist  must  be  infallible 
since  his  reign  is  foretold. 
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into  questions  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  they  are 
once  allowed  to  go  thus  far  in  the  exercise  of 
their  private  judgment,  they  may  well  be  allow- 
ed to  go  much  further.  They  must  examine 
what  was  the  doctrine  of  former  times;  and  here 
it  will  be  natural  to  begin  at  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.  This  doctrine  therefore  must  i)e  known 
antecedently  to  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  in- 
iaUibiUty. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  is  evident, 
that  the  question,  which  is  the  true  Church,  is, 
bj  the  mode  adopted  by  Roman  Catholics,  in- 
Tolved  in  endless  difficulties.  In  opposition  to 
these,  however,  our  Articles  have  first  defined  our 
fiedth  as  to  the  great  points  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,  from  whence  they  now  proceed  to  settle  the 
proper  notion  of  a  Church.  We  shall  therefore 
consider, 

2.  The  doctrine  contained  in  the  Article. 
The  definition  here  given  of  "  the  Church," 
consists  of  three  parts:  (1.)  "The  visible  Church 
"  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
"  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached.'* 

Baptism  is  the  rite  of  admission  into  Chris- 
tianity. There  can  therefore  be  no  baptism, 
where  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  not  preserv- 
ed. But  if  any  Society  retains  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  must  ad- 
mit the  validity  of  its  baptism.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  faith  as  to  the  essentials  of  Christianity  ren- 
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ders  the  baptism  of  the  person  receiving  it,  valid, 
and  consequently  constitutes  all  such  persons 
members  of  a  true  Church.* 

Here  however  it  is  necessary  to  observe  a  dis- 
tinction with  respect  to  those  doctrines  which 
are  called  ^udamental.  There  are  some  articles 
in  religion  without  which  a  man  cannot  be  es- 
teemed a  true  Christian,  nor  a  Church  a  true 
Church.  But  there  are  others,  which  all  men 
are  doubtless  bound  to  believe,  because  they  are 
revealed  in  Scripture ;  still  they  are  not  of  such  a 
nature,  that  the  ignorance  of  them  can  exclude 
from  salvation.  Thus  it  is  revealed  in  the  Scrip, 
tures,  that  Christ  died  for  sinners.  It  is  also  re- 
vealed, that  he  died  at  the  sixth  hour.  Now  both 
of  these  truths  we  are  bound  to  admit,  because 
they  are  thus  declared  by  God,  but  an  ignorance 
of  the  latter  would  not  deprive  a  man  of  all  hopes 
of  salvation. 

Again,  when  it  is  said,  that  faith  in  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity  constitutes  a  Society,  a  true 
Church,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  words 
may  be  taken  in  two  senses.  A  true  Church,  in 
th^  one  sense,  is  a  Society  that  preserves  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
other,  it  is  a  Society,  all  whose  doctrines  are  true, 
which  has  corrupted  no  part  of  this  religion,  nor 

*  See  Hooker  sEccl.  Pol.  b.  3.  sec.  1.  andFieW  o/  theCluink, 
b.  2.  c.  2. 
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mixed  any  errors  with  it.  In  the  one  sense,  truth 
imports  the  essential  constitution,  and  in  the 
other,  it  implies  only  a  quality  that  is  accidental 
to  it.  When,  therefore,  we  acknowledge  that 
any  Society  is  a  true  Church,  we  mean  no  more 
than  that  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  itk  essential 
constituent  parts,  is  preserved  entire  in  that 
body,  and  not  that  it  is  true  in  all  its  doctrines 
and  decisions. 

(2.)  The  Article  proceeds :  "  The  Church  is 
^^  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the 
^^  Sacraments  are  duly  administered.^' 

That  which  makes  particular  men  believers, 
is  their  receiving  the  fundamentals  of  Christia- 
nity. So  that  which  constitutes  the  body  of 
the  Church  is  the  profession  of  that  faith,  and 
the  use  of  those  Sacraments  which  are  given  by 
Christ  to  be  the  rites  and  distinctions  of  those 
who  profess  it. 

(3.)  "These  sacraments  must  be  duly  adminis- 
"  tered,  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all 
^  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to 
"  the  same." 

Here  the  Article  distinguishes  between  what 
is  essential  to  a  Sacrament,  and  that  which  per- 
tains only  to  the  precise  observance  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  institution.  If  any  part  of  the 
institution  be  cast  oflF,  there  we  do  not  admit  that 
sacrament  to  be  true ;  because,  being  an  institu- 
^on  of  Christ's,  it  can  only  be  esteemed  a  true 
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Sacrament,  as  it  retains  all  which  appear  to  con- 
stitute the  main  and  essential  parts  of  the  action. 
Thus,  Christ  appointed  bread  and  wine  for  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  he  blessed 
both,  and  distributed  both,  with  words  appro- 
priated to  each  kind.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
esteem  that  to  be  a  true  Sacrament,  in  which 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  kinds  is 
withdrawn. 

On  the  contrary,  additions  to  the  Sacraments 
do  not  annul  them,  though  they  corrupt  them 
with  that  adulterous  mixture.  Therefore,  where 
the  sponsions  are  made,^  and  water  applied  with 
the  words  of  Christ,  there  we  admit  there  is  a 
true  baptism,  though  there  may  be  an  addition 
of  many  other  rites  which  we  reject  as  supersti- 
tious. In  the  same  way,  we  think  none  ought 
to  baptize,  but  men  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  ordained  according  to  that  constitu- 
tion that  was  settled  in  the  Church  by  the 
Apostles,  yet  we  do  not  esteem  baptism  by  laymen 
or  by  women,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  Roman 
Church,  to  be  null,  because  this  is  only  an  ine- 
gularity  in  the  way  of  using  it,  but  does  not  af- 
fect the  essentials  of  the  Sacrament. 

^  Bj  tfaeie  words,  Bishop  Barnet  conveys,  that  .spoRsioas  ve 
absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  baptism.  Kow,  it  is  pliiv* 
that,  in  the  form  of  private  baptism,  no  sponsions  are  required,  je^ 
our  Church  ncknowIed|;;es  the  validity  of  that  rite. 
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Thus  we  have  seen,  that  if  we  believe  tha  t 
any  Society  retains  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  thence  conclude  it    to  be  a  true 
Church,  to  have  a  true  baptism,  and  the  mem  - 
hers  of  it  to  be  capable  of  salvation,  but  we  are 
not  therefore  bound  to  associate  ourselves  to  their 
communion.    For  if  they  have  added  any  false 
doctrines,  and  if  we  are  persuaded  those  doctrines 
are  idolatrous  or  superstitious,  that  persuasion 
renders  it  unlawful  for  us  to  join  in  those  cor- 
ruptions.*   And  further,  by  departing  from  the 
communion  of  such  a  Church,  we  pursue  the 
tnie  intent  of  our  baptismal  vows.    The  stipu- 
lations which  are  made  in  baptism,  as  well  as  in 
ordination,  only  bind  a  man  to  the  Christian 
faith,  or  to  the  right  dispensing  of  that  Gospel 
and  of  those  sacraments  of  which  he  is  made  a 
minister.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  ties  upon 
him  only  to  God  and  Christ,  but  do  not  bind 
him  to  adhere  to  all  the  dictates  of  that  body  in 
which  he  had  his  birth,  baptism,  and  ordination. 

*  The  distinction  here  made,  obviates  the  objection  con- 
stant! j  urged  against  us,  that  it  was  impradent  in  as  to  separate 
from  that  Cbarcb,  in  which,  if  we  had  remained,  we  might  still, 
by  oar  own  admission,  have  been  saved.  Bat  this  is  not  a  trae 
statement  of  the  question.  We  admit,  that  members  of  the  Uoman 
Charch  may  be  saved,  because  they  believe  in  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  are  not  convinced  of  her  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions. But  we  think,  that  we  should  have  been  damned,  if,  after 
having  been  convinced  of  those  errors,  we  had  still  professed  our 
belief  in  them. — Sec  ChiiUngKorth,  Rel.of  Prot,  c.  3.  p.  1. 
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To  the  mode  of  proof  by  which  we  have  established 
our  assertion,  it  is  objected  by  Roman  Catholics, 
that  we  thus  give  particular  per  sons  a  right  to  judge 
Clmrches^  whereas  private  persons  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject and  obedient  to  the  Church.  This,  they  say, 
must  interrupt  all  order,  and  exalt  men's  pride, 
if  each  individual,  according  to  his  reading,  be 
allowed  to  form  his  own  opinion,  independent 
of  any  authority. 

To  this  objection  we  answer:  (1.)  Our  aeher- 
saries  confess  the  necessity  of  thus  acting, 

Roman  Catholics  hold,  that  a  man  bom  in 
the  Greek  Church,  or  in  ours,  is  bound  to  aban- 
don his  communion,  and  join  himself  to  theirs, 
though  they  admit  the  validity  of  our  baptism, 
and  of  the  ordination  of  the  Greeks.  Now,  if 
men  may  exercise  their  private  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  a  Church,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
restraining  it  on  other  subjects. 

(2.)  Our  beiny  possessed  of  rational  faculties 
leads  to  tlie  same  conclusion.  Reason  is  God's 
image  in  us,  and  as  the  proper  use  of  our  reason, 
as  well  as  of  the  freedom  of  our  wills,  are  the 
highest  excellencies  of  our  nature,  so  must  they 
always  be  claimed,  and  ought  never  to  be  re- 
signed, but  1>y  the  clearest  and  most  explicit  au- 
thorities in  the  name  of  God. 

(3.)  The  analogy  between  our  understandinj 
and  our  willy  proves  this.  When  we  endeavour 
to  make  a  good  use  of  the  freedom  of  our  willi 
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we  expect  the  assistance  of  God  to  aid  us  in  the 
attempt.   Thus,  too,  we  have  the  same  promises, 
direction  to  .the  same  prayers,  and  reason  to  ex- 
pect  the  same  illumination,  to  make  us   see, 
know,  and  comprehend  the  truths  of  religion, 
that  we  have  to  expect  that  our  powers  shall  be 
inwardly  strengthened  to  love  and  obey  them. 
Thus  David  prays,  that  God  may  "  open  his 
eyes,"  as  well  as  that  he  may,  "  make  him  go 
in  the  path  of  his  commandments."  (Ps.  cix.  18, 
35.)       And  the  "  enlightening  the  eyes  of  the 
understanding"  is  implored  by  St.  Paul,  no  less 
than  that  "  Christ  may  dwell  in  their  hearts  by 
faith."  (Eph.  i.  18,  iii.  17.)    Since,  therefore,  an 
assistance  of  the  divine  grace  is  given  to  fortify 
the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  will, 
it  follows,  that  our  understanding  is  to  be  em- 
ployed by  us,  in  order  to  the  finding  out  of  the 
truth,  as  well  as  the  will,  in  order  to  the  obey- 
ing of  it.    And  though  this  may  have  very  bad 
consequences,  it  does  not  follow  from  thence, 
that  it  is  not  true.    No  consequences  can  be 
worse  than  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world, 
and  the  damnation  that  attends  sin ;  yet   God 
permits  it,  because  he  has  made  us  free  crea- 
tures.   Now,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  we 
should  be  less  free  in  the   use   of  our  under- 
standings, than  we  are  in  the  use  of  our  will :  or 
why  God  should  make  it  to  be  less  possible  for 
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us  to  fall  into  errors  of  judgment,  than  into  sins 
of  the  heart. 

(4.)  It  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  Scripture, 
If  we  observe  the  style  and  method  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  shall  find  in  them  a  constant  appeal  to 
man's  intellectual  faculties.    Had  the  mere  dic- 
tates of  the  Church,  or  infallible  men,  been  the 
foundation  of  faith,  there  had  been  no  need  of 
such  continued  reasonings,  as  our  Saviour  used, 
while  on  earth,  and  as  the  Apostles  adopted  in 
their  writings.    We  see,  that  explanations  are 
offered,  and  proofs  adduced,  to  convince  the 
mind.     Whence  it  is  evident,  that  God,  in  this, 
the  clearest  manifestation  of  his   will,  desired 
to  deal  with  us,  as  with  reasonable  creatures,  who 
are  not  to  believe,  but  upon  persuasion,  and  are 
to  use  our  reason,  in  order  to  the  attaining  that 
persuasion. 

A  question  still  remains,  which  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  explain,  whether  the  Church  of  Christ 
must  be  always  visible  ?  On  this  subject  we  may 
observe  :   ] .  T7te  constant  visibility  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  promised.  Thus,  "  I  will  be  with 
you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  (Matt 
xxviii.  20  ;)  and  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  the  Church."   (Matt.   xvi.  18.) 
•2.   Visibilitj/  does  not  imply  infallibility.  We  have 
seen,  that  a  society,  which  retains  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity  is  a  true  Church.  God, 
therefore,    may  preserve   the    succession  of  » 
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true  Churcli  in  the  world,  even  though  that 

so(detj  should  fall  into  error.*    Hence  we  may 

see  the  absurdity  of  that  question,  ^^  Where  was 

your  Church  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  ?" 

We  answer.  Where  it  is  now,  in  England,  and 

in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  world,  with  this 

)j  that  it  was  then  coiTupted,  and  it  is 


now  pure.^ 

II.  TTte  Article  asserts^  that  particular  Churcliex 
have  erred.  ''  As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
'^  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have  err^d,  so  also  the 
^'  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their 
^  living-  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  iu 
^  matters  of  faith." 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
where  our  Saviour  taught,  and  the  Churches  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,*^  which  were  founded 
by  St.  Peter  in  person,  or  by  proxy,  have  erred. 
It  b  also  admitted,  that  many  of  the  Popes  of 
Home  have  led  wicked  lives,  and  that  their  in- 

*  There  is  a  peculiar  absurdity  in  the  doctrine  of  those  Roman 
Catholics,  who  hold  the  personal  fallibility  of  the  Pope.  I'hey 
tldnk,  that  heretics  do  not  belong  to  the  Charch  of  Christ ;  yet  the 
Pope  may  en  in  a  point  of  faith  ;  that  is,  he  may  be  a  heretic,  and 
still  he  a  member  of  the  Charch.  Thus,  we  are  not  of  the  Church, 
beeaase  heretical ;  yet  the  same  cause  does  not  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect in  him. 

^  See  Hooker's  EecL  Pol,  B.  3.  sec.  I. 

*  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  made  Mark  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
to  bare  beeu  himself  bishop  of  Antioch  .--See  Theod,  Ep,  86. 
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jfluence  and  authority  have  materially  changed 
the  canons,  ceremonies,  and  government  of  the 
Church.      The  only  question  is,  whether  the 
See  of  Rome  has  erred  in  matters  of  faith  ?  And, 
on  this  subject,  there  is  no  difference  among 
those  of  her  communion,  except  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  See  of  Rome.    Some,  by  the  See  of 
Rome,  understand  the  Popes  personally ;'  for  they 
say,  since  it  is  necessary  that  infallibility  should 
be  lodged  somewhere  in  the  Church,  it  cannot  be 
in  the  diffusive  body  of  Christians,  who  can  ne- 
ver be  collected;  nor  in  a  council,  whose  as- 
sembling depends  on  various  circumstances.    It 
must,  therefore,  be  vested  in  a  living  judge,  that 
is,  in    the  Pope,     Whereas   others    think  the 
whole  body,  which  holds  con^munion  with  Rome, 
is  infallible,  for  though  a  Pope  should  err,  a 
General  Council  has  authority  to  proceed  against 
him  ;  and  thus,  though  he  should  fall  into  error, 
the  See  might  preserve  its  infallibility.    From 
these  controversies,  however,  we  derive  an  argu- 
ment against  the  existence  of  infallibility  in  ge- 
neral; since,  if  it  existed,  it  were  natural  to 
know  where  it  is  lodged.     The  latter  opinion  we 
shall  consider  hereafter;  the  former  we  shall 
now  discuss.    And,  with  respect  to  it,  we  assert 
that, 

1.  Tlie  Primitive  Church  did  not  acknowledge 
the  claim  of  infallibility. 

If  infallibility  belonged  to  ihe  See  of  Rome, 
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it  is  unaccountable  that  the  Church  should  con- 
tinue for  many  ages  withoutiits  being  pretended 
to,  even  in  times  when  that  see-  was  not  only 
claiming  all  the  rights  that  belonged  to  it,  but 
demanding  many  that  were  rejected.  That  such 
is  the  iact,  however,  appears  from  numerous  in- 
stances :  (1.)  They  claimed  the  right  of  receiving 
appeals  from  the  African  Churches,^  and:  founded 
this  claim  on  a  canon  falsely  quoted  from  the 
council  of  Nice.  In  this  contest  they  were  op- 
posed by  those  Churches,  without  ever  asserting 

their  infallibility. 

(2.)  Pope  Victor  excommunicated  the  Asian 
Churches  for  observing  Easter  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon,  instead  of  the  Lord's  day  after 

*  Apiarins,  a  presbyter  of  Sicca,  was  deposed  bj  UrbaDiis  the  Bi- 
shop of  his  diocese,  in  conseqaence  of  some  irregularities  of  which 
he  was  gailtj.  He  immediately  appealed  to  Zosimus  Bishop  of  Rome , 
who  restored  him  to  his  ofEce.  When  this  information  was  brou*rht 
to  the  African  Bishops,  they  unanimoasly  exclaimed  against  the  in- 
terference of  Zosimus,  as  contrary  to  the  canons  of  their  Church, 
which  forbid  any  minister  who  had  been  deprived  by  one  Bishop 
from  being  restored  by  another.  Zosimas,  however,  to  support  his 
claim,  had  two  canons  copied  from  the  council  of  Sardica,  and  sent 
his  legates  to  the  council  assembled  for  the  purpose  at  Carthage, 
A.  D.  4L9,  with  orders  to  assert  that  these  canons  were  contained 
in  those  made  at  Nice.  The  African  Bishops  having  never  heard  of 
tbera,  sent  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  others,  for  authentic  copies  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  when  these  arrived  the  forgery  was  disco- 
vered.— See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  v.  1.  p.  370. 
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it,  according  to  the  Roman  custom.    In  tbis  con- 
test, he  never  claimed  infallibility.* 

(3.)  When  Pope  Stephen  quarrelled  with  Cy- 
prian about  the  rebaptising  of  heretics,  the  latter 
and  Firmillian  were  so  far  from  submitting  to 
his  authority,  that  they  treated  him  with  the  free- 
dom used  by  equals,  and  a  severity  that  showed 
they  did  not  think  him  infallible.*' 

(4.)  When  the  East  was  distracted  with  the 
disputes  occasioned  by  the  Arian  Controversy,  it 
was  decreed,  in  consequence  of  the  partiality  in 
the  Councils  which  were  held  there,  that  appeals 
should  be  made  to  Pope  Julius  and  his  succes- 
sors.*^ Here  was  a  suitable  opportunity  to  assert 
this  infallibility,  yet  it  never  was  mentioned. 

(5.)  When  Byzantium  was  made  the  imperial 
City  and  called  Constantinople,  it  had  a  patriar. 
chal  dignity  attached  to  it,  and  the  second  and 
fourth  general  Councils  expressly  decreed  its 
equality  to  Rome  in  all  things,  except  merely  in 
rank  and  order.**    This  shows  that  any  reverence 

*  See  Mosheim*8  Hist,  v,  1.  cent.  ii.  p.  ii.  o.  ir.  sec.  xi.  It  nar 
be  [observed  that  these  facts  are  eqaally  conclasiTe  agaio&t  the 
Pope's  supremacy. 

b  See  Euseb,  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  5.  c.  23,  24.  Cy^.  Ep.  74  ted 
75. 

^  This  decree  was  made  in  the  coancil  of  Sardis  A.  D.  347,  bat 
there  is  everj  reason  to  consider  the  canons  of  this  coancil  sparioos 
and  corrapted« — See  Cone,  Sard.  can.  3.  and  7.  and  Mosheim't 
Hist.  V.  i.  cent.  iy.  p.  ii.  c.  ii.  sec.  vi.  and  note. 

'  See  Cone,  Constant,  can.  3.  and   Con,  Chalc,  c.  28. 
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to  the  Pope  was  due  to  the  rank  of  the  city 
of  which  he  was  Bishop. 

(6.)  When  Pope  Liberius  condemned  Atha- 
nasins,  and  subscribed  the  doctrines  of  Semi-Ari- 
anism,^  his  conduct  was  not  regarded  as  a  new 
decision  on  the  subject,  nor  was  any  argument  de- 
rived from  it  On  the  contrary,  he  was  univer- 
sally condemned,  and  when  he  repented,  he  was 
ajgain  owned  by  the  Church.  This  is  unaccount- 
able on  the  supposition  of  his  infallibility. 

(7.)   Pope  Honorius  was  condemned  by  the 
sixth  general  Council  as  a  Monothelite^  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope's  legates,  and  was  anathe* 
matised  by  several  of  his  successors.    Nor  does  it 
affect  the  force  of  the  argument,  whether  he  was 
justly  condemned  or  not ;  the  proof  still  remains 
of  the  sense  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
on  these  two  points,  that  a  Pope  might  be  a  he- 
retic, and  being  such,  he  might  be  held  accursed 
for  it 

In  the  succeeding  ages  however,  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  were  enabled  during  the  confusions  that 
followed  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  to  ex- 

*  See  Bower*s  Live*  of  ihe  Popes,  y.  i.  p.  126 ;  and  Cam's 
Hist.  Lit,  p.  141.  Ed.  Lond.  16SS. 

^  The  sect  of  the  Monothelites  arose  in  the  heginning  of  the  se- 
tenth  oentary.  They  held  that  Christ  had  two  natures,  the  divine  and 
human,  but  that  the  wills  of  these  combined  in  snch  a  way  as  to  form 
hot  one  operatimi,  whence  they  deriyed  their  name.  They  were  con- 
demned in  the  sixth  general  oonncil  at  Constantinople  A.  D.  680' 
— See  Mo^^eim's  Hist,  cent.  yil.  p.  ii.  c.  y.  sec.  ir. 
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tend  their  authority.  The  Emperors  at  Constant 
tinople  and  their  exarchs  at  Ravenna  studied  to 
secure  them  to  their  interests,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  asserted  their  authority  over  them/ 
The  new  Conquerors  also  endeavoured  to  gain 
their  favor,^  and  thus  they  dexterously ;  contrived 
to  increase  their  power.  In  this  they  were  fcr 
some  time  restrained  by  the  kings  of  the  Lom- 
bards, till  they  were  again  protected  bythe  fitmi- 
ly  of  Charlemagne,  which  arose  in  France  in  the 
eighth  century,*^  who  in  order  to  screen  their 
usurpation  of  the  crown  and  to  extend  their  do- 
minions in  Italy,  enlarged  the  authority  of  the 
Popes ;  which,  however,  they  restrained  within 
moderate  bounds,  by  keeping  the  confirmation  of 
their  election  under  their  own  control.  This  fa- 
mily soon  decayed  and  then  the  decretal  Epistles 
of  the  early  Popes  were  imposed  on  the  world,'' 

*  The  election  of  Popes  was  not  valid  without  the  consent  of  (be 
Emperors. — See  MosJieim  Hist,  y,  i.  cent.  yii.  p.  ii.  c.  y.  sec.  ir« 

^  Though  this  istrae  of  the  Grothio  Princes,  still  it  is  certain  tint 
they  claimed  a  power  of  interference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. — See 
Basnage  Hist.  dM  Eglises  Refor.  torn.  1.  p.  381. 

^  Pepin  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  usurped  the  throne  of  ChH- 
deric  III.  king  of  France,  with  the  concurrence  and  approbatioB  of 
Pope  Zachary.  In  return  for  this  compliance,  the  Pope  was  raiie^ 
to  the  rank  of  a  temporal  prince. — See  Mosheim*s  Hist,  t.  i.  cent 
Tiii.  p.  ii.  c.  ii.  sec.  yii.  and  notes. 

'  Seyeral  Roman  Catholic  writers  haye  confessed,  that  the  deore' 
tal  Epistles  are  not  genuine.  See  Bellar,  de  Pontif,  1.  2.  c.  l4,  »^ 
Cusamts  de  Concor,  Cath,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
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which  pretended  tx>  assert  the  antiquity  of  the 
claims  they,  were  beginning  to  advance.  The  ig- 
norance of  those  ages^  prevented  the  discovery  of 
the  imposition,  and  thus  the  foundation  of  their 
authority  was  established.  And  this  furnishes 
us  with  a  just  objection  against  it,  that  it  was 
int7oduc^  by.  fraud,  and^subsequently  maintained 
by  cruelty  and  violence ;  characters  very  unlikely 
to  be  found  joined  witl(  infallibility^  since  it  is 
reascmable  to  suppose  that  had  God  lodged  such 
a  privilege  in  any  society^  he  would  have  so  in- 
fluenced them,  that  their  conduct  should  have 
appeared,  consistent  with  the  authority  to  which 
they  laid  claim; 

%  The  Church  of  Rome  has  acttuilly  erred  in 
maiters  of  faitK 

An  example  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  may 
h^  found  in  their  opinion,  of  a  power  to  depose 
kings  being  lodged  tmth  the  See  of  Rome.  They 
have,  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years  declared, 
that  they  had  a  power  to  depose  princes  ;  to  ab- 
solve their  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  to  transfer  their  dominions  to  such  persons 
as  should  undertake  to  execute  the  sentence. 

On  this  subject,  it  should  be  observed,  that 
Roman  Catholics  are  unwilling  to  admit,  that 
such  a  doctrine  was  ever  held  by  their  Church. 
They  acknowledge,  that  the  power  was  claim- 
ed and  exercised,  but  they  say,  such  claims 
were  only  the  violent  practices   of  particular 
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Popes,  and  do  not  infer  the  existence  of  tbe 
doctrine.  Now,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the  fact,  that 
the  power  was  exerted,  and  the  doctrine  on 
which  that  exercise  was  founded,  that  such  a 
power  belonged  to  that  See.  The  application  of 
the  power  to  those  kings  and  emperors  whom 
they  deposed,  is  certainly  a  personal  act ;  the 
questions,  whether  such  kings  were  heretics,  and 
whether  they  were  proceeded  against  with  too 
much  Tiolence,  cpncem  merely  the  individual 
Popes  engaged  in  the  dispute.  But,  indepen- 
dent of  those  facts,  the  proof  still  remains,  that 
they  declared  it  to  be  a  matter  of  doctrine,  that 
there  was  authority  for  this  purpose  lodged  with 
their  see.  The  truth  of  our  assertion  is  evident 
from  the  following  considerations :  (1.)  JTiis  ani- 
thority  was  founded  on  Scripture.  They  support- 
ed it  on  the  ground  of  the  Pope  being  Christ's 
vicar,  who  was  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords,"  to  whom  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  was  given ;"  on  Jeremy's  being  '*  set  over 
^^  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  to  pluck 
"  down,  and  to  destroy ;"  and  other  places  and 
allusions  in  Scripture.^  These  texts,  and  their 
applications,  are  found  in  the  preambles  to  their 
bulls.^ 

*  See  Diet,  Pap.  1.  ].  Ep,  Greg,  VII.  post  Ep,  55.     Extm. 
de  Major,  et  obed.  o.  1. 

*>  See  Cone.  hat.  3.  Cap.  27.  Cone.  Sar.  4.  can.  3.  Cor.  Xvf* 
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(2.)  7%is  power  is  claimed  by  the  Canon  law.* 
It  is  decreed  in  this,  that  "  the  belief  of  the  doc* 
trine  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.*' 

(3.)  The  doctrine  wa^umversally  admitted.  Ge- 
neral Conncils  have  concurred  with  the  Popes 
in  decrees  asserting  this  power  to  be  vested  in 
them.       And  the  doctrine  was  so  universally 
acknowledged,  that  Cardinal  Perron  says,^  '^  No 
^  university  nor  nation  declared  against  it :  not 
^  one  divine,  civilian,  canonist  or  casuist  wrote 
"  against  it.''    Even  the  writers  engaged  by  the 
deposed  princes  to  undertake  their  defence,  never 
ventoied  to  deny  the  doctrine.    They  confined 
their  argoments  to  two  points:  first,  whether 
the  Popes  had  a  direct  power  over  the  temporal 
affairs  of  princes,  as  feudal  lords  over  their  vas- 
sals ?  This  claim,  advanced  by  Boniface  VIII.j 
was  contradicted.     The  other  was,  whether  the 
princes  thus  deposed  were  guilty  of  heresy.  But 
die  power,  in  the  case  of  manifest  heresy,  to  de- 
pose king^,  was  never  questioned. 

(4.)  The  manner  in  which  the  claim  was  ad- 
vanicedy  proves  it  to  have  been  a  point  of  faith. 
For,  it  was  addressed  to  all  their  community, 
both  laity  and  clergy.  Plenary  pardons  were 
bestowed  with  it,  on  those  who  executed  it ;  and 
the  clergy  preached  the  crusades,  on  the  ground, 

*  See  Dec,  Grai,  pan  sec.     Can.  xy.  Q.  6.  fol.  ccxxTii. 
^  Hwamgue  am  tier*  efof • 
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that  the  See  of  Rome  had  the  power  of  transfer- 
ring kingdoms.  Now,  had  these  acts  been  merdy 
the  acts  of  individual  Popes,  and  not  founded  on 
a  doctrinal  point,  which  all  were  bound  to  be- 
lieve, such  consequences  could  not  have  been  at- 
tached to  them,  nor  could  they  have  met  with 
such  implicit  submission. 

Thus,  then,  the  deposing  power  was  plainly  an 
article  of  faith ;  and,  as  it  is  now  universally  re- 
jected, it  is  evident,  that  it  disproves  not  only 
the  infallibility  of  Popes,  but  also  of  Greneral 
Councils.  It  is  equally  opposed  to  the  authority 
of  tradition,  which  has  always  declared  that 
the  clergy  were  subject  to  princes,  and  possessed 
no  authority  over  them.* 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  this  claim  in- 
volves no  more  than  a  point  of  discipline,  and 
therefore  does  not  infer  an  error  in  matters  of 
faith. 

But  this  objection  is  easily  answered.  The 
prudence  of  exercising,  or  not  exercising  this 
power,  is  a  point  of  discipline  and  Church  govern- 
ment. But  it  was  founded  on  a  point  of  doc- 
trine, that  Christ  had  given  such  an  authority  to 
St.  Peter  and  his  followers.  And  even  granting 
that  it  was  a  point  of  discipline,  still  no  case  can 
be  imagined  in  which  infallibility  is  so  much  re- 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  sabject  most  satisfactorily  di«cnsiei 
in  StUlingfietVs  WorU,  v.  6.  pp.  661,  686.  and  Bp,  2%Iar't  Pw* 
sua$ivt  from  Popery,  c.  iii.  Sec,  iii.  p.  164.  Ed.  Dub.  1664. 
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quired,  since  a  man  is  diTided  between  two  con- 
trary duties,  one  directing  him  to  obey  the  powers 
that  be ;  the  other,  binding  him  to  obey  Christ's 
vicar. 

3.  The  infaUibUity  of  tlie  Pope  derives  no  au- 
thority from  Scripture, 

On  the  night  in  which  our  Saviour  was  be- 
trayed, the  Apostles  debated  among  themselves, 
who  should  be  the  greatest.  This  occurred 
after  Christ  had  used  the  words,  "  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church." 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Apostles  did  not 
conceive  these  words  to  convey  any  supremacy  to 
^t.  Peter.* 

Again,  after  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  which  they  were  fully  inspired,  the  same  im- ' 
pression  remained  on  their  minds.  They  freely 
questioned  him  upon  his  baptising  Cornelius: 
and  on  the  question  of  the  Gentiles  being  sub- 
jected to  the  Mosaic  law,  he  merely  delivered 
his  opinion  as  one  of  the  Apostles,  after  which 
James  pronounced  his  decision.^ 

*  It  is  a  rernvkable  fact,  that  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  this 
text,  on  which  the  doctrine  of  Peter's  supremacj  mainlj  rests,  is 
omitted.  Now,  tradition  says,  that  Mark  wjote  his  Gospel  under 
St.  Peter's  direction,  and  bjr  bis  dictation.  Is  it  probable,  then, 
that  he  woold  himself  have  passed  unnoticed  that  passage,  which  es- 
tablished his  own  primacy? 

^  The  language  of  James,  on  this  point,  is  yery  remarkable  : 
**  Mt  sentence  is  i'*  Acts,  xw,  19. 
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Again,  St.  Paul  accused  bim  of  dissimulation 
on  the  same  subject,  and  justified  bis  accusation 
in  an  inspired  epistle,  in  which  he  likewise  as- 
serts his  equality  and  independence. 

But  further,  even  if  a  peculiar  power  had 
been  conferred  on  St.  Peter,  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  that  he  was  to  derive  this  power  to  his 
successors.  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome,  are 
all  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  him  ;  it  is 
therefore  unaccountable  that  he  should  make  no 
decision  on  the  subject.  lie  wrote  his  second 
epistle,  when  his  death  was  approaching ;  and 
though  he  alludes  to  various  facts,  he  gives  no 
intimation  of  his  own  authority,  nor  that  of  his 
successors. 

In  proof  of  this  doctrine,  however  the  fol- 
lowing texts  are  adduced  :  When  St.  Peter  con-  . 
fessed,  that  our  Lord  was  "  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,"  he  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art 
"  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
"  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
"  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
"  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  what- 
"  soever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
"  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on 
"  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  (Matt.  xvi. 
16 — 19.)  On  this  text,  we  observe,  1.  Itb^fins 
with  an  allusion  to  a  name,  and  discourses 
founded  upon  such  allusions  should  not  be  inter- 
preted literally.  2.  By  "  the  Rock,"  many  of  the 
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Fathers  have  understood  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  others,  St.  Peter's  confession  of  him.  And 
it  is  certain  that  in  strictness  the  Church  can 
only  be  said  to  be  founded  on  Christ,  or  on  his 
doctrine.  3.  Granting  that  it  means  St.  Peter 
personally,  it  conveys  to  him  no  other  authority 
than  was  conferred  on  all  the  Apostles  in  com- 
Bson,  for  they  are  called,  "  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  Churcli  is  built."  (Eph.  ii.  20.)  4.  The 
words,  "  the  gates  of  hell,"  may  be  understood 
of  deaths  which  is  called  "  the  gate  of  the  grave ;" 
the  promise  then  implies  the  constant  visibility 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Or  the  words  may  al- 
lude to  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  of  holding  their 
courts  and  councils  at  the  gates  of  their  cities. 
In  this  sense  they  convey  a  promise,  that  the 
contrivances  of  the  powers  of  darkness  should 
never  be  able  to  prevail  over  or  destroy  the 
Church,  but  do  not  imply  its  infallibility.  5.  By 
the  words,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Messias  is  understood  through- 
out the  Gospel.  This  is  evident,  from  the  words 
of  John  the  Baptist,  "  repent,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  (Matt.  iii.  2.)  and  from  the 
parables  used  by  our  Saviour.  6.  The  term  "  key" 
alludes  to  the  opening  a  door :  thus,  ^'  he  that 
*'  hath  the  key  of  the  house  of  David,  that  open- 
'^  eth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth,  and 
**  no  man  openeth."  In  reference  to  this  idea, 
too,   a  key  and  writing  tables  were  given  to 
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lawyers,  as  tadges  of  their  profession ;  whence 
they  are  described  as  having  the  key  of  know- 
ledge.   The  meaning  of  the  promise,  then,  of 
giving   St.  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  is,  that  he  was  to  open  the  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel ;  which  was  accomplished,  when 
he  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  after 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  more  remark- 
ably, when  he  first  opened  the  door  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, by  preaching  to  Cornelius,  and  baptising 
him  and  his  houshold.    7.  Granting  that,  under 
the  figure  of  '^  the  keys,"  the  power  of  discipline 
be  understood,  still,  this  is  a  power,  in  which  all 
parties  have  a  share,  and  which  cannot  be  ap- 
propriated to  any  one  person.     8.  The  words, 
"  binding  and  loosing,"  are  used  by  the  Jewish 
writers  in  the  sense  of  affiiming  or  denying  the 
obligation  of  any  precept  of  the  law  which  might 
be  in    dispute.      Their   meaning  therefore  is, 
that  Christ  committed  to  the  Apostles,  the  dis. 
pensing  his  Gospel  to  the  world,  by  which  he 
authorized  them  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  to  give  other  rules  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  in  which  they  should  be  so  visibly 
aided  by  the  divine  presence,  that  it  should  be 
evident,  their  decrees  were  ratified  in  heaven. 
9.  Whatever  be  understood  by  the  words,  bind- 
ing and  loosing,  they  convey  no  special  grant  to 
»St.  Peter,  since  they  are  likewise  used  by  ourSa- 
yiour  to  the  other  Apostles.    10.  Lastly,  tboogh 
this  text  conveyed  a  superior  power  to  St.  Peter, 
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there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  to  descend  to  his 
successors.* 

Our  Saviour's  prayer,*'  that  Peter's  "  faith 
might  not  fail,"  (Luke  xxii.  32.)  and  his  restor- 
inj^  him  to  his  apostolical  function,  b j  the  thrice 
repeated  charge,  "  feed  my  sheep,  feed  my 
lambs,"  (John,  xxi.  15,)  are  likewise  produced 
as  proofs  of  a  peculiar  power  lodged  in  St.  Peter. 
But  it  is  evident  that  both  bear  a  relation  to 
his  fall,  and  his  denial  of  Christ. 

4.  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  involves  seve- 
ral difficulties.  It  is  necessary  that  one  should 
know  who  has  a  right  to  elect  the  Pope ;  how 
far  simony  voids  that  election,  and  who  is  the 
proper  judge  on  this  subject ;  who  is  to  decide 
in  the  case  of  two  different  elections  at  the  same 
time,  which  has  often  occurred ;  and  how  we  are 
assui'ed,  when  the  Pope  speaks  ex  cathedrd,  and 
when  as  a  private  person.  All  these  things 
should  be  made  known  to  us :  since  the  informa- 
tion then  is  not  given  us,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  claim  of  infallibility  is  unfounded. 

*  See  Dr.  J.  Barrow^g  Treatise  on  the  Pope't  Supremacy,  in  his 
Works,  T.  1.  p.  59.  Lond.  1687,  and  Horslefs  Sermons,  ser.  13. 

**  This  prayer  mast  allade  either  to  Peter's  personal  jastifjing 
faith,  or  to  his  jadgmeot  on  points  of  doctrine.  If  to  the  former, 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  Popes  have  not  sacceedec^  him  lu  this 
rospect,  since  they  have  led  the  most  flagitious  lives.  If  it  allade 
to  the  latter  (as  Roman  Catholics  assert,)  then  it  is  certain  that  oar 
Savioiir's  prayor  was  not  heard,  for  his  Judgment  was  erroneoos  on 
t  point  of  faith,  respecting  the  Gentile  conyerts. — See  Abboi*s  Reply 
to  th€  Bishop  of  London,  c.  1.  p.  25.  Lond.  1611. 


ARTICLE  XX. 

OP  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

TBE   CHURCH  HATH  POWER   TO  DECREE   RITES    AND  CE-* 

REMONIES,  AND  AUTHORITY  IN    MATTERS   OF  FAITH. 

AND  YET  IT  IS   NOT  LAWFUL  FOR  THE   CHURCH  TO 

ORDAIN    ANY  THING   THAT    IS    CONTRARY    TO    GOD'S 

WORD   WRITTEN,  NEITHER  MAY  IT  SO  EXPOUND  ONE 

PLACE    OF    SCRIPTURE  THAT    IT   BE   REPUGNANT    TO 

ANOTHER.      WHEREFORE,  ALTHOUGH  THE  CHURCH  fiE 

A  WITNESS  AND   KEEPER  OF  HOLY  WRIT,  YET  AS  IT 

OUGHli  NOT    TO    DECREE    ANY  THING  AGAINST  THE 

SAME,  SO  BESIDES  THE  SAME   OUGHT  IT  NOT  TO  EN« 

FORCE   ANY  THING  TO    BE  BEUEVED  FOR  NECESSITT 

OF  SALVATION. 

X  HIS  Article  consists  of  two  parts :  I.  It  declares 
the  power  of  the  Chwch  ;  and,  II.  It  defines  the 
limits  of  that  power, 

I,  It  declares  the  power  of  the  Church. 

This  power  is  claimed  in  two  particulars: 
1.  In  rites  and  ceremonies :  and,  2.  In  tnatters  of 
faith. 

1.  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

On  this  subject  our  doctrine  is  opposed  by 
some  persons,  who  deny  all  Church  power,  and 
hold  that  Churches  should  be  limited  in  points 
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of  discipline  by  the  rules  expressed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.* The  principal  arguments  on  which  they 
found  this  opinion  are,  1st,  that  the  appointing 
new  ceremonies  seems  to  reproach  the  Apostles, 
as  if  their  institutions  had  been  so  defective,  that 
they  required  to  be  improved  by  the  inventions 
of  men  ;^  and,  2nd,  that  the  corruptions  of  Po- 
pery began  by  adopting  some  rites,  apparently 
innocent,  but  which  were  afterwards  abused  to 
superstition  and  idolatry.^ 

*  This  i«  the  opinion  of  disienters  in  genertl. — See  Th§  A'dMtom' 
tkm  to  PaHiamaU,  4%.  and  T.  C.'s  Reply  to  WkUgift, 

^  When  it  b  objected,  that  all  ritee  are  nnlawfol,  onleas  oom- 
iwnded  in  Scriptare,  it  may  he  asked,  whether  those  commands  mast 
be  geoenl  or  special.    If  general,  we  reply,  that  oar  rites  are  aa- 
tboriaed  by  the  words  "  let  all  things  be  done  decently,  and  in  or- 
der."    If  it  be  said  that  there  most  be  a  special  commandment  for 
each  particular  ceremony,  we  answer,  that  the  objectors  cannot  pro- 
duce sach  commandments  for  the  rites  they  themselves  use.     Thas, 
most  sects  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  yet  there  is  no  special 
command  on  the  subject. — See  Mason  on  the  Author,  of  the  Church, 
p.  32.  Ed.  Oxf.  1634  ;  Hooker**  EccL  Pol.  1.  3.  sec.  2  ;  and  Whit- 
9^'e  AnM,tothe  Admomtion,  p.  45.  Ed.  Lond.  1573. 

'  It  is  absard  to  object,  that]  becaose  a  rite  has  been  used  for 
idolatroas  purposes,  it  therefore  cannot  be  retained  for  religious 
purposes.  The  early  Christians  might  thus  be  accused  of  favouring 
idolatry  when  they  turned  heathen  temples  into  Christian  Churches. 
Bat,  perhaps  there  is  no  subject  on  which  our  Reformers  observed 
soch  admirable  moderation.  Thas,  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
is  comnion  life,  was  prevented,  because  it  was  calculated  to  nourish 
taperstition.  The  cross  was  also  rejected  from  the  sacrament  for 
the  same  reason.  But  it  was  retained  in  baptism,  because  a  de- 
diratioa  was  added,  to  show  its  signification,  and  thereby  prevent 
iti  abuse. 
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The  truth  of  our  doctrine,  however,  appeara 
from  the  following  considerations:  (1-)  Frm 
tlie  omission  of  rittial  rules  in  tlie  New  Testament* 
It  is  evident,  that  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
few  rules  are  given  on  this  subject :  The  only  in- 
timations we  find  are  general  ones  :  *'  Let  all 
things  be  done  to  edification,  to  order,  and  to 
peace,"  (Rom.  xiv.  19.  and  I  Cor.  xiv.40,)  and, 
lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man ;"  (I.Tim,  v. 32;) 
precepts,  which  would  require  many  distinctions, 
in  order  to  apply  them  to  particular  cases. 

But  further :  the  state  of  man  varies  in  dif- 
ferent climates  and  ages,  so  that  the  rules  which 
would  be  considered  grave  in  one  society,  may, 
in  another  age,  tend  to  distract  men's  thoughts. 
Now,  it  is  certain,  that  some  method  in  these 
things,  is  necessary  to  maintain  order  and  de- 
cency. The  silence  of  Scripture,  then,  on  this 
point,  implies  a  power  in  the  Church  to  decree 
them. 

(2.)  From  tlie  example  of  our  Saviour.  The 
Jews,  confessedly,  had  a  limited  number  of  ri- 
tual laws,  delivered  to  them  by  God ;  yet  they 
had  many  rites  in  use  among  them  in  our  Sa- 
viour's time,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  Such  were  the  service  and  offi- 
cers of  the  synagogues ;  the  rite  of  baptism,  and 
the  addition  of  several  ceremonies  to  the  Paschal 
service.  Our  Saviour,  however,  rebuked  them 
for  none  of  these ;  he  hallowed  some  of  them 
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to  be  the  fcederal  rites  of  his  new  dispensation ; 
he  frequented  their  synagogues,  and  though  he 
reproved  them  for  OFervaluing   these  rites,  he 
does  not  condemn  the  use  of  them.    He  declares 
of  file  greatet  precepts,  ^'  these  things  ye  ought 
to  have  done,*'  and  adds,  concerning  their  forms, 
and  ^^  not  to  have  left  the  others  undone."* 
(Matt,  xxiii.  23.)    If  then  such  a  liberty  be  al- 
lowed in  so  limited  a  religion,  it  is  still  more 
consistent  with  Christian  freedom,  that  altera- 
tions should  be  made  according  to  the  change 
of  times  and  circumstances.^     Thus,  in  warm 
climates,  the  ceremony  of  baptism  may  be  per- 
finrmed  by  immersion  ;  but  in  cold  countries 
aspersion  may  be  used  with  equal  efficacy. 

(3.)  From  ihs  changes  already  made.  A  kiss 
<^  peace,  and  the  order  of  deaconesses,  were  the 
practices  of  the  Apostolic  times ;  yet  when  the 
one  gave  occasion  to  raillery,  and  the  other  to 
scandal,  their  discontinuance  was  not  objected 
to.  Now,  if  Churches  may  lay  aside  apostolical 
practices  in  matters  that  are  ritual,  they  are 
much  more  justifiable  in  framing  new  rules  on 
the  subject,  since  it  appears  more  presump- 
tuous to  reject  a  ceremony  authorized  by  the 

'  See  Potier  on  Church  Government,  o.  5.  sec.  7. 

^  It  i»  remarkable,  that  even  in  the  Jewish  religion,  the  govern' 
■eat  of  which  was  established  by  God  himself,  still  cases  occnrred 
wUch  did  not  come  within  their  law  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Zelo- 
pbehad's  daoghtrrs.     (Nnm.  xxvii.  1.) 
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ApostleS}  than  to  supply  rules  in  particulars 
which  they  left  untouched.  Such  are  the  habits 
and  postures  in  public  meetings ;  the  times  of 
fasting  and  prayers;*  the  time  and  manner  of 
confession,  and  stated  forms  for  the  several  acts 
of  religious  worship,**  in  all  which  it  appears, 
that  the  Apostles  had  their  "  custcwns,"  as  well 
as  «  the  Churches  of  God."    (1  Cor.  xi.  16.) 

(4.)  From  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles.  We  find 
that  the  Apostles  became  all  things  to  all  men, 
and  complied  in  the  practice  of  the  abrogated 
rites  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  *^  save 
some."  (1  Cor.  ix.  22.)  If  then  such  rites  were 
submitted  to  by  inspired  men,  it  should  serve  as 
an  example  to  us  to  asquiesce  in  those  rules 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  common  con- 
sent, which  are  recommended  to  us  by  long  prac* 
tice,  and  are  established  by  those  who  have  the 
lawful  authority  over  us. 

*  Notwithstanding  Calvin's  opinions  on  the  nnjastififtUenesi  ef 

introducing^  ceremonies  anless  authorized  by  Scriptare,  it  is  renuul- 

able,  that,  on  his  retam  from  banishment,  he  himself  estaUished  the 

feast  of  the  Nativity  in  the  Charch  of  Geneva. — See  Ctd,  EfitlU  tf 

Vit,  by  Beza.  £p.  118.     Ed.  Lausanne,  1574. 

^  Had  the  Apostles  given  special  directions  for  the  rites  to  be 
nsed  in  Churches,  it  is  unaccountable  that  several  Churches  ihooM 
all  pretend,  in  the  ages  immediately  following,  to  derive  difierest 
customs  from  the  same  authority.  Of  these,  Socrates  enamentei  t 
vast  number. — See  Hist,  EccL  1.  6.  c«  82. 
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2.  ^^  The  Cliurch  hath  auilioriiy  in  matters  of 
faiihr 

A    distinction  should  here  be  observed  be- 
tween an  absolute  authority,  founded  on  infalli- 
litj,  and  an  authority  of  order.   The  former  our 
Churcb  disclaims ;  but  maintains  her  claim  to 
the  latter.    The  justice  of  this  claim  is  evident, 
(I.)  from  analogy.    Every  individual  has  a  right 
to    search  the  Scriptures,  and  form  his  own  opi- 
nion as  to  their  doctrines,  and  if  he  exercises 
that  right  in  humility  and  sincerity,  he  is  justi- 
fied in  expecting  the  guidance  of  heaven.  When 
he  has  thus  deduced  his  faith,  he  can  judge  with 
whom  he  should  hold  communion,  and  from 
whom   he  should   separate.      Now,  the    same 
rights  attend  a  body  of  men.    If  their  delibera- 
tions are  conducted  with  diligence,  and  in  prayer, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  will  come  to  just 
conclusions ;  and  when  they  have  so  far  exa- 
mined a  point  as  to  settle  their  opinions  about 
it,  they  may  decree  that  such  is  their  doctrine ; 
and  as  they  judge  it  to  be  more  or  less  important, 
they  may  either  restrain  any  other  opinion,  or 
may  require  positive  declarations  about  it,  either 
from  all  in  their  communion,  or  at  least  from  all 
whom  they  admit  to  minister  in  holy  things. 
When  such  definitions  are  made  by  the  body  of 
the  pastors  in  any  Church,  those  within  it  owe 
peat  respect  to  their  decision.   If,  however,  any 
inan  entertains  conscientious  scruples  with  re- 
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gard  to  that  decision,  he  is  at  liberty  to  separate 
from  their  communion,  since  the  authority  is  not 
founded  on  infallibility. 

(2)  From  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  They 
met  and  consulted  together  on  the  controyersj 
relating  to  the  subjecting  of  the  Oentiles  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  They  ordered  the  Pastors  of  the 
Church  to  be  able  to  convince  gainsayers,  and 
not  to  reject  a  man  as  a  heretic,  till  after  a  first 
and  second  admonition.  Thus  they  shewed  that 
the  most  probable  method  of  discovering  truth 
was  to  consult  in  common  on  the  disputed 
points ;  and  in  this,  they  serve  as  an  example  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.  It  may  be  observed  that, 
in  this  opinion,  as  to  the  decision  of  national 
Churches, we  agree  with  Roman  Catholics,*  since 

*  This  is  sorely  a  strange  assertion  advanced  by  Bishop  Bsnef, 
when  perhaps  there  is  no  article  of  our  faith  on  which  we  difer 
more  widely  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  Indeed  it  appears  to  oe, 
that  OUT  author's  account  of  Church  authority  is  by  no  means  sitis* 
factory.  He  resoWes  it  merely  into  a  point  of  respect.  Now,  res- 
pect may  imply  deference,  but  authority  demands  obedience.  IV 
question  is,  supposing  a  controversy  to  arise,  as  to  the  inteipreti' 
tion  of  an  important  text  in  Scripture,  by  whom  is  that  coatmwtn 
to  be  decided  ?  Certainly  by  the  Church  ;  and  thoae  who  of^ 
that  decision,  she  is  justified  in  excluding  from  her  commuiioB- 
How,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  we  differ  from  the  intolerut  qurit 
of  the  Roman  Church  ?  The  difference  consists  in  this :  Whea  i 
man  is  thus  excluded  from  the  pale  of  our  Church,  he  is  not  theie^ 
supposed  to  be  excluded  from  salvation.  His  person  is  no  loBg^ 
subject  to-  the  laws  of  our  oommunioD  ;  he  is  at  liberty  to  wonlup 
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they  place  infallibility  in  the  general^  not  in  a 
particular  Church.  And  as  general  councils  are 
treated  in  the  following  Article,  it  is  evident, 
that  now  under  consideration  only  refers  to 
particular  communions. 

II.  The  Article  defines  the  limits  of  this  power. 
'*  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  any 
"  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written, 
"  neither  may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scrip- 
"  ture  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another." 

1.  With  respect  to  rites  and  ceremonies^  *^  it 
ought  not  to,  decree  any  thing  against  Holy  Writ^'* 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  framing  these  niles 
ought  to  consider  attentively  the  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion.  They  are  therefore  to 
avoid  any  thing  that  may  lead  to  idolatry,  or 
that  is  likely  to  be  abused  to  give  false  ideas  of 
Grod.  They  ought  not  to  overcharge  the  worship 
of  God  with  too  great  a  number  of  them,  and 
should  guard  against  vain  pomp  and  levity. 
They  should  also  have  a  regard  to  the  feelings 

God  as  he  pleases  ;  aod  he  is  protected  in  the  exercise  of  that  li- 
berty by  the  law  of  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  holds,  that,  "  heretics  and  schismatics  who  have  separated 
*'  from  the  Church,  are  still  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  as  persons 
**  to  be  called  by  it,  to  jadgment,  punished,  and  doomed  by  ana- 
<«  thema  to  damnation." — Catec,  R<tn,  p.  7b.  Ed.  1587. — See  also, 
Delahogue,  Tractat.  de  EccL  Chris,  p.  394.  £d.  Dub.  1809.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  former  of  these  authorities  is  the  ca- 
techism sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  and  the  latter,  the  lectures  de- 
livered in  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
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of  men,  and  pay  respect  to  customs  established 
bj  antiquity.  But  while  changes  are  to  be 
avoided,  unless  particularly  expedient,  no  prac- 
tices should  be  adhered  to  on  any  other  ground 
than  their  usefulness. 

A  distinction,  however,  should  here  be  made 
between  the  motives  which  should  guide  the  pas- 
tors of  the  Church  in  framing  these  rules,  and 
the  subjects  in  submitting  to  them.  The  former 
should  consider  the  expediency  or  non-expe- 
diency of  a  particular  rite,  but  the  latter  should 
only  inquire  into  its  lawfulness.  If  lawful,  they 
are  bound  to  obey,  whatever  may  be  their  opi- 
nion as  to  its  fitness,  for  order  and  obedience 
are  both  in  their  own  nature  and  in  their  conse- 
quences to  be  preferred  to  all  the  particular 
considerations  of  expediency  or  inexpediency. 

2.  With  respect  to  matters  of  faithy  "  the 
"  Church  ought  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  he- 
"  lieved  for  necessity  of  salvation^  besides  what » 
"  contained  in  Holy  Writy  It  is  certain  that 
as  we  owe  our  hopes  of  salvation  only  to  Christ, 
so  also  he  who  procured  it  for  us  can  alone  fix 
the  terms  on  which  we  may  expect  it.  On  this 
subject  there  can  be  no  dispute ;  it  has  been  al- 
ready discussed  in  the  sixth  Article. 

Before  we  conclude,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  the  Church 
is  the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ."  We 
acknowledge  the  Church  is  the  depositary  of 
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the  entire  Scriptures,  as  the  Jews  were  of  the 
Old  Testament  But  we  infer  from  this  instance, 
that  men  may  be  faithful  in  transmitting  a  book 
ipviihout  corruption,  and  yet  be  mistaken  in  the 
meaning  of  that  which  they  thus  preserve.    For 
-we  find,  they  are  called  the  ^^  keepers  of  the 
oracles  of  God,"  (Rom.  iii.  2.)  and  are  never  re- 
-pxov^  for  violating  that  trust.     Still  they  so  far 
misunderstood  the  Scriptures,  that  they  rejected 
the  Messias.    And  thus,  when  the  Church  is 
called  the  witness  of  Holy  Writ,  it  does  not  im- 
ply any  authoritative  judgment  that  they  pass 
upon  it,  so  that  the  canonicalness  of  any  book 
shall  depend  upon  their  testimony ;  but  that  the 
books  of  Scripture  have  been  preserved  and  read 
among  such  vast  numbers  and  successions  of 
men,    that  it  was   impossible   any  corruption 
should  take  place. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  here  involved  in  a 
circle,  for  they  believe  the  Scriptures  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  and  again  believe  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  because  the  Scriptures 
assert  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen,  that 
our  mode  of  proof  is  perfectly  valid ;  for  it  is  not 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  as  such,  that  we 
believe  the  Scriptures ;  but  merely  from  the  tes- 
timony of  vast  bodies  of  men  in  all  ages,  who 
from  their  situation,  were  competent  witnesses 
to  the  facts  which  they  declare. 

Q 


ARTICLE  XXI. 

OF  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  GENERAL  C(MW- 

CILS. 

GENERAL  COUNCILS  MAY  NOT  BE  GATHERED  TOGETHER 
WITHOUT  THE  COMMANDMENT  AND  WILL  OF  PRINCES. 
AND  WHEN  THEY  ARE  GATHERED  TOGETHER  (FORAS- 
MUCH AS  THEY  BE  AN  ASSEMBLY  OF  MEN  WHEREOF 
ALL  BE  NOT  GOVERNED  WITH  THE  SPIRIT  AND  WORD 
OF  god)  THEY  MAY  ERR,  AND  SOMETIMES  HAVE  ERRED 
EVEN  IN  THINGS  PERTAINING  TO  GOD*  WHEREFOBE 
THINGS  ORDAINED  BY  THEM  AS  NECESSARY  TO  SAL- 
VATION  HAVE  NEITHER  STRENGTH  NOR  AUTHORm^ 
UNLESS  It  MAY  BE  DECLARED  THAT  THBY  ARB  TAKEN 
OUT   OF  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

This  Article  consists  of  two  parts :  I.  It  de- 
clares tvith  whom  the  potaer  of  calling  councils  if 
lodged ;  and,  II.  It  asserts  the  fallibiUty  of  Om- 
ral  Councils. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  persons  with  ukm 
the  power  of  calling  councils  is  lodged,  the  Article 
asserts,  that "  General  Councils  may  not  beg«- 1 
."  thered  together  without  the  commandmest  |r 
"  and  will  of  princes." 

The  justice  of  this  prohibition  appears  fiov 
the  following  considerations :  I.  From  thewor^ 
of  Scripture,    It  is  declared,  that  "  every  soul 
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must  be  aul>]ect  to  the  higher  poweis."  (Rom. 
xiii-  !•)  ClergTuteD,  thereibre,  are  subject  to 
their  princes.  Hence  it  Ibllowa,  that  they  c^onpt 
be  obliged  to  leave  their  dgminians  upon  a,  fb- 
teiga  sumimons,  since  theii  persons  are  under  the 
laws  of  the-f^n^ntry  to  which  they  belong. 

2.  From  the  dangers  that  would  retult  from 
a  amirarf  jpraetice.  If  a  foreign  power  should 
call  the  clergy  of  any  state  away  at  pleasure,  it 
nught  not  only  be  left  in  great  destitution,  as  to 
lelig^uR  peifocmances,  hut  they  might  have 
each  treasonable  notions  infused  into  them,  as 
to  become  the  disturbers  and  betrayers  of  their 
GDontry. 

3.  From  the  practice  of  antiqmty.  As  soon 
as  the  Church  had  the  protection  of  Christian 
magistrates,  the  Rqman  emperors  always  sum- 
moned the  general  councils.*  This  appears  from 
the  letters  to  the  emperors,  and  from  the  acts  of 
the  councils  themselves,  which  mention  the  au- 
tbori^  by  which  they  were  called,  without  any 

Jdlanon  to  the  Popes.**  There  are  some  instances 
in  which  we  find  the  latter  requesting  the  em- 
*  Tbb  tabjeol  ii  Tnllj  ducDued  bj  Biibop  Afldreir*,  iD  bit 
anuu,  p.  737,  Ed.  Land.  1061 ;  JtutI,  Dtf.  of  Apul.  p.  6.  c. 
U.dir.  S;  FitU  of  tU  Cfatreh.B.  6.  •>.  SI.  ud  BiTmx  im  Ckrit- 
pu.  a.p.  274.     Ed.  Oxf.  15SS. 

of  Ihr  eipreu  declmrBlioD  of  Ihe  acts  of  the  dif- 

»  nmirkible  thit  in  tbe  prtfue  to  Ibe  codbdU 

bf  Cbartenugne,  A,  D.  813,  itii  aud  to  be 
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peror  to  summon  a  council,*  but  no  where  is  tBere 
any  trace  of  their  doing  so  on  their  own  autho- 
rity. Even  since  they  have  got  this  power  into 
their  own  hands,  they  do  not  expect  that  the 
world  will  receive  a  council  as  general,  tmless  the 
princes  of  Christend<Hn  consent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Bull. 

The  authority  of  calling  councils  has  been 
claimed  by  various  bodies.  When  all  Christen- 
dom was  included  within  the  Roman  empire^ 
then  the  calling  of  a  council  depended  on  the 
will  of  an  individual.  But  during  the  dark 
ages,  the  world  was  so  subjected  to  the  Popc'^ 
sway,  that  princes  seldom  presumed  to  op- 
pose their  summons.  After  the  schism  in  the 
Popedom,**  however,  when  there  were  two,  and 
sometimes  three  Popes  at  a  time,  councils 
claimed,    as    representatives   of    the    universal 


assembled  **  a  domino  Carolo  Csesare  nore  priscorum  inp^qatonii' 
See  Ait.  ConciLv.  20.  in  pre/at.  Ed,  Patis,  164i. 

*  Leo  the  Great  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Theodosiai  *^  sappli- 
"  eating  his  majesty  wjtb  groans  and  tears*  that  be  woald  conveM* 
"  general  coancil  to  be  held  in  Italy/'  Notwithstsndiiigtbis  prtyer. 
the  coancil  was  held  in  Cbalcedon. — See  Leon.  Mag.  Episi»  14.  ^ 
Theod, 

^  This  is  the  telebrated  Western  Schism,  whicb  pTioed  tb« 
Chardi  under  the  government  of  two  Popes.  In  order  to  bed  itf  ^ 
coancil  of  Pisa  was  assembled  in  1409,  whicb  deposed  the  twa 
existing  Pontiffs,  and  elected  another  in  their  place.  Bat  u  tkj 
disregarded  the  decree,  there  were  then  three  Popes  at  tbc  w^ 
time. — See  Mosheim,  Hist,  cent.  xr.  par.  ii.  c.  ii.  sec«ik 
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Ckurch,  the   power  of  governing  it,  and  of 
censuring  and  creating  Popes.    Hence  the  latter 
l>eing  tenified  at  the  attempts  begun  at  Con- 
stance, and  prosecuted  at  Basil  and  Pisa,  en- 
deavoured to  gain  princes  on  their  side,  and  then 
made  concordates  with  them,*  by  which  they  re- 
served to  themselves  the  means  of  profit  and  ad- 
vantage, while  they  resigned  to  the  princes  the 
points  of  power  and  jurisdiction.    Thus  the  tem- 
poral authority  has  prevailed  over  the  spiritual ; 
still  all  those  in  the  Roman  communion  who  do 
not  acknowledge  tho  personal  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  hold  this  opinion,  that  the  infallibility  is 
given  by  Christ  to  his  Church ;  that  in  the  inter- 
val of  councils,  it  is  in  the  community  of  the 
biahpps  and  pastprs ;  and  that  when  a  council 
meets,  the  infallibility  is  lodged  with  it.    In  op- 
position to  this  doctrine, 

II.  The  Article  asserts  the  fallibility  of  general 
councils. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  appears  from  the 
following  considerations :  1.  From  our  ignorance 
as  to  the  properties  necessary  to  constitute  a  gene- 

*  The  Concordat  was  snbstitoted  in  tfae  room  of  the  Pragmatic 
8aDotion  bj  Fraoek  L  at  the  iustigatioB  of  Leo  X.  about  the  year 
l«»i4«  Ib  coDseqneoce  of  this  change,  the  king  was  invested  with 
the  privilege  of  nominating  to  the  bishoprics,  and  the  Pope,  on  the 
tfftber  hand,  obtained  possession  of  the  annates  or  first  fraits. — See 
JBumefsHiiLof  the  Reform,  v,  iii.par.  iii.  p.  1—16.  dJidMosheim'e 

t,  T«  iii.  cent.  xtL  e«  1.  sec.  i.  §  vii.  note. 
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ral  council.  Before  we  can  be  called  on  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  a  council^  we  mnst  exa- 
mine what  it  consists  in ;  whether  all  the  liishops 
nlust  be  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  what 
share  the  laity  or  the  princes,  that  ar^  thought  to 
represent  their  people,  ought  to  have  in  it-  It  is 
next  to  be  cdnsidered,  whether  a  general  cita- 
tion iis  sufficient  to  make  a  council  cecmnenicai, 
though  there  be  but  a;  small  number  of  bishops 
at  its  first  opening.  Again,  it  must  be  inquired, 
whether  any  attend  ad  repi^sentatives,  and  if 
votes  are  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  bishops  present,  or  of  those  who  de- 
pute them ;  and  whether  nations  should  vote  in 
a  body,  as  integral  parts  of  the  Church,  or  ev&tj 
individual  bishop  by  himself;  and  finally,  whe- 
ther the  decisions  of  councils  must  be  unanimous, 
before  'they  can  be  esteemed  infallible,  or  whe- 
ther the  major  vote,*  though  exceeding  only  by 
one,  or  if  some  greater  inequality  be  necessaJy, 
such  as  two-thirds,  or  any  other  projiortion. 
Now  here  are  numerous  questions  to  be  setfled, 
every  one  of  which  may  fairly  give  rise  to  de- 
bate. We  know  that  a  mere  name  cannot  make 
a  council  general ;  neither  does  it  consist  in  the 
number  of  bishops  that  attend ;  thus  there  wwe 

'  Canas  admits,  that  the  major  part  of  a  coudoB  may  eir,  but 
^dds,  that  the  Pope  is  not  boand  to  oon6rm  their  vote.  Xioc.  TM» 
1.  6.  c.  5.  But  snrelj  this  is  resolving  the  (uthority  of  cooatiU 
merely  into  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
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hm  a  hnndired  ai^d  fifty  bishopi^  precient  at  Con- 
stoHfiiiople,  and  eyen  the  number  which  was  at 
Niee^  t6  the  amount  of  three  hnndfed*  and 
eighteen^  w«»  far  exceeded  by  t^e  Arian  oounoil 
^i  Aninim.*  All'  the  fitst  general  councils  too 
were  composed  principally  of  Eastern  bishops, 
a  Teiy  inconsiderable  number  of  the  Western 
being*  present  at  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
na/turalidea^  of  a  general  ebuncil  is  a  meeting  of 
all  the  bishtops  of  Christendom,  or  at  least  of 
proxies  instructed  by  them  and  their  clergy;  and 
if  this  description  be  true,  then  it  is  certain'  that 
thei*e  never  yet  was  a  general  council.  From 
these  observations,  w«  are  justified'  in  conclud- 
ing, that  coiincife  ate  not  apJ)ointed  by  divine 
authority,  since  we  have  no  direction  given  us 
from  God,  by  which  we  may  know  what  they  are, 
add  what  is  necessary  to  their  constitution*  And 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  has  granted  so  great  a 
privilege  as  infellibility  to  a  body  of  mett,  with 
respect  to  whom  he  has  given  us  no  information. 
But  further,  though  we  should  yield  that 
there  is  an  infallibility  lodged  in  the  Church 

* .  This  celebrated  eoiuwil,  at  which  the  Western  bishops*  to  the 
oDmber  of  400^  attended,  was  sammoned  bj  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tins,  ia  tiie  jear  859  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Easterns  were 
assembled  at  Selevcia  in  Isauria.  The  snccess  of  the  doctrines  of 
Arias,  which  were  established  in  these  councils,  was  prinqipally 
owing  to  the  intrigae  and  authority  of  the  Emperor. — See  Sulpit, 
Sever,  Hist.  Sac.  h  il  p.  418.  and  Fuller**  Ecclcs,  Hist,  t.  i.  p.  2|Q3, 
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diffusive^  so  that  in  some  part,  it  should  always 
be  preserved  from  error,  jet  the  confining  of 
this  infallibility  to  the  greater  number  of  such 
bishops  as  happen  to  come  to  a  council,  is  liable 
to  similar  difficulties.  For  their  coming'  might 
be  owing  to  various  causes,  to  the  circum- 
stance of  their  living  near  to  the  place  of 
n^eeting,  their  being  more:  active,  or  more  fit 
for  intriguing  than  others.  The  confining  in- 
fallibility, then,  to  the  greater  number  of  such 
persons,  is  the  transferring  it  without  authority 
from  the  whole  body  to  a  select  company,  who, 
of  themselves,  are  the  least  likely  to  consent  to 
the  engrossing  this  privilege  by  the  majority  of 
their  body,  inasmuch  as  it  is  their  interest  to 
maintain  their  right  to  it  free  from  management 
or  fraud. 

2.  Frmn  <mr  ignorance  as  to  tfie  manner  in 
which  they  must  proceed.  Here  it  is  necessary  to 
learn,  whether  the  infallibility  is  annexed  to 
their  vote,  whatsoever  their  proceedings  may 
be,*  or  whether  they  are  bound  to  discuss  each 
point  fully  ?  The  former  cannot  be  asserted,  un- 
less it  is  pretended  that  they  vote  by  a  special 
inspiration.  If  the  latter  be  admitted,  then  we 
must  examine  what  constitutes  a  full  discussion, 
and  whether  they  have  made  it.    And  if  in  such 

*  Bellarmine  admits  that  "  a  lawfal  ooanoll  may  err,  if  it  does 
not  proceed  lawfally."  de  ConcU,  1.  2.  c.  7.  Now,  how  are  we  1ft 
difloover  this,  bat  by  the  exercise  of  oar  prirate  jodgment  I 
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an  inquiry  we  find  opinions  falsely  represented,* 
if  books  that  are  spurious  have  been  relied  on, 
and  passitges  of  Scripture  manifestly  misinter- 
preted, can  we  imagine  that  there  should  be 
more  truth  in  their  conclusions,  than  in  the 
premises  from  which  they  were  deduced  ?  Thus, 
an  immediate  inspiration  must  be  claimed,  or 
private  judgment  be  admitted. 

'  3.  From  ou/r  ignorance  as  to  the  authority  of 
their  decrees.  It  is  not  decided  whether  these 
decrees  have  their  authority  immediately  on 
being  made,  or  whether  the  Pope's  confirmatory 
Bull  is  previously  necessary.  If  the  latter  be 
disserted,  then  the  infallibility  is  not  in  the  coun- 
cil, but  in  the  Bull.  If  they  are  infallible  before 
the  confirmation,  then  the  infallibility  is  wholly 
in  the  council,  and  the  subsequent  Bull,  instead 
li  confirming  their  decrees,  derogates  from  them, 
since  what  is  infallible  cannot  be  made  stronger, 
etnd  the  pretending  to  add  strength  to  it  implies 
that  it  is  not  infallible. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  human  constitutions 
are  so  modelled,  that  there  must  be  a  joint  con- 
currence before  a  law  can  be  made ;  and  though 

^  Bisliop  Burnet  here  ballades  to  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
ctmocil  oF  Kicie,  which  were  so  replete  with  fraud,  forger/,  and 
mifrepresentation  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers,  that  Lenfant 
calls  them  *'  a  tissue  of  impostures." — See  Preservattf,  contn  la 
Remuonuvec  laSUge  de  Rome,  f.  iii.  Let.  xvii.  p.  440.  Ed.  Amster- 
dam, 1723. 
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it  is  the  last)  consent  th^t  settles  fhe^  Iscvff  y0i 
tlff6  pfevious  conseiMIs  were  neoessai^  dtepB  to 
gfrJfig  it  the  authority  of  a  law.  But  i%  may  to 
a:nsWei'ed;>  that,  in  matters  of  govermnent^  dte 
Chtreh  May  foHow  this  eiattple.  By  a  d^fdH^ 
of  the  eonncil  of  Nice,  a  bishop  eotiM  dMitlttt^ 
on  nothing  without  the  consent  of  th)d  ttf^Cgbfth 
litan;  so,  too,  another  decfee  might  di^eilde  ifiat  a 
general  c6uncil  should  wait  for  the  e&A^%ikt  ef  a 
particular  patriarch.  But  this  could  o'ulj  take 
place  in  matters  of  order  anfd  govemm^t,  whicli 
are  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  Church,  but  liot  in 
decisions  about  matters  of  faith.  Fot  if  tftere 
is  att  infallibility  in  the  Church,  it  must  be 
derivefi  &om  a  special  gi^ant  made  by  Ctitiat. 
Now,  (unless  there  be  a  clause  in  this  g^smf ,  em- 
powering  the  Church  to  dispose  of  it  tft  pleasure, 
as  confessedly  there  is  not,)  this  graM  must  be 
either  to  a  single  person,  or  to  the  whole  ^*- 
munity.  If  to  a  single  person,  then  thie  iflfelli^ 
bility  is  wholly  in  him,  and  his  calling  a  couiicil 
can  only  arise  from  humility  or  prtideiicfe^  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  infjillibility  is  granted  to 
the  whole  community,  or  to  their  repredentatrres, 
then  all  the  applications  they  make  to  any  one 
See  can  only  be  in  order  to  the  execution  of  their 
decrees,  but  still  the  infallibility  rests  wholly  in 
their  decision,  and  any  other  confirmation  that 
they  desire  is  a  direct  disclaiming  of  their  own 
privileges. 
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4.  jFriMi  our  ignorance  a&to  Hm  reception  of 
ikose  decrees.  When  the  decrees  are  eottfthned^ 
a  new  difficulty  arises.  Fe^,  if  Christ's  grant 
is  to  the  whole  comrnunity,  so  that  a  eouncil  is 
oldy  the  Mithentieated  declarer  of  the  tradition, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Church  that  is  possessed 
of  this  tradition  must  hatre  ai  right  to  examine 
the  decision,  and  therefore  is  not  hound  to  re- 
eeite  it,  unless  it  be  conformable  to  the  tradition 
they  have  themselves  preserved*  Now,  if  this  be 
allowed,  it  destroys  infallibility.  If  it  be  not 
allowed,  then  Semi-Arianism  should  have  been 
received  after  the  council  of  Arimini,  and  Euty- 
chianism  aft^r  the  second  at  Ephesus. 

5.  From  the  contradictions  of  different  councils. 
In  the  Arian  controversy,  several  councils  de- 
creed in  opposition  to  that  of  Nice,  through  the 
influence  of  Constantiusv^  The  Eutyehian  heresy 
was  approved  in  the  second  coimcil  of  Ephesus,** 
and  fioon  after  condemned  at  Chalcedon.    The 

*  fhe  principal  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned,  those  of 
Arimini  and  Selencia.  The  cooncils  of  Tyre  and  Antioch,  in  the 
jears  335  and  341,  adopted  the  same  opinionsi  bj  both  of  which 
Athanastus  was  saccessivelj  condemned.  See  Qibbon*s  Decline  and 
Fall,  ▼.  ii.  p.  227—230. 

b  This  coancil  was  sommoned  bj  Theodosios,  A.  D.  449,  in 
consequence  of  the  heresy  of  Eotjchee,  whidi  was  favoored  by  its 
decrees.  These  were,  howeyer  rcForsed  in  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don, held  in  the  year  4ol,  nnder  the  Emperor  Marciao.-^ee  Jlfo- 
^heitCa  Hist,  v,  i.  cent*  y.  par.  ii.  c*  t»  sec.  xiy. 
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worship  of  images  was  condemned  at  Constan* 
tinople/  and  soon  after,  owing  to  a  change  in 
the  principles  of  the  court,  maintained  in  the  se- 
cond Nicene  council,,  and  again  condemned  at 
Francfort.  Finally,**  the  authority  of  councils  was 
asserted  at  Constance  and  Basil,  but  condemned 
in  the  Lateran,  and  quite  passed  over  at  Trent 
6.  From  the  intriffties  practised  on  them.  At 
Ephesus,  numbers  .of  factious  monks  carried 
their  point  by  mere  clamour.*^  Gross  frauds 
were  practised  in  the  second  of  Nice,  both  in  the 
persons  representing  the  absent  patriarchs,  and 
in  the  authorities  produced  for  the  worship  of 
images.  The  intrigues  at  Trent  were  more  art- 
ful, though  not  less  scandalous.^     No  subject 

*  The  council  of  ConntaDtioople  here  alleded  to,  was  sammoiied 
bj  Constantine  Copronjmas,  A.  D.  7S4|  and  condemned  the  worship 
of  images.  It  was  racceeded  by  the  second  Nioene  Coancil,  io  the 
year  786,  in  which  image  worship  was  approved ;  and  this  sgaia 
was  contradicted  by  the  coancil  of  Francfort  under  Cbarlenagoef 
A.  D.  794. — See  Mosheim's  Hist.  t.  i.  cent,  viii.p.  ii.  c.iii.  sec.  xii> 

^  The  Coancil  of  Constance  was  held  in  the  year  1414,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  healing  the  great  Western  schism.  That  of  Basil  nru 
held  A.  D.  1431,  and  in  both  the  aathority  tof  a  coancil  was  decluti 
superior' to  that  of  the  Pope.  Their  decrees,  however,  were  reversed 
by  the  Lateran  coancil,  in  1*512. — See  Mosheim'f  Hist.  oeot.  xtI. 
c*  i.  sec.  i. 

^  This  coancil  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  the  band  of  robbert.  io 
consequence  of  the  violence  with  which  it  was  conducted. 

**  Cardinal  Pallavicini  endeavours  to  defend  this  practice.—^ 
Hist,  Conc»  trid»  1.  6.  c.  4.  sec.  7,  S.  and  C.  8.  sec.  5«  Ed.  Aotwtip; 
1678. 
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was  brought  before  a  session  till  it  had  been 
previously  canvassed  in  a  congregation  or  secret 
committee,  by  which  means  each  person's  vote 
was  discovered.  This  circumstance  proves^  that 
they  themselves  were  aware  that  they  were  not 
infallibly  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  since 
had  they  been  so,  they  could  have  had  no  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  result  in  a  session.^ 

7.  From  the  'practice  of  the  early  a^es.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Church  was  constituted^ 
the  Scriptures  were  received,  many  heresies 
were  rejected,  and  the  persecutions  were  under- 
gone in  the  course  of  three  centuries ;  yet,  dur- 
ing this  term  there  was  no  general  counciL 
And  when  the  ages  came,  in  which  councils  met, 
neither  the  councils  themselves,  who  must  have 
understood  the  extent  of  their  authority,  nor 
those  who  wrote  in  defence   of  their  decrees, 

*  Rinnan  Catholics  object  to  the  Reformed  Church,  that  there 
is  in  it  ho  infallible  tribunal  to  which  men  may  appeal  for  the  inter* 
pretation  of  Scripture  \  an  objection,  ivhich  is  obviated  among^  them 
by  the  decrees  of  their  infallible  cooncils.  Now,  sorely,  if  these* 
decrees  themselves  need  a  similar  interpretation,  the  objeetioD 
urged  against  us  is  removed.  And,  that  thej  do  require  such  inter* 
terpretation,  the  conduct  of  the  Church  itself  proves,  for  as  soon  as 
the  council  of  Trent  had  finished  its  sittings,  a  society  was  formed 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  called  "  the  congregation  for  interpreting  ther 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent ;"  to  which,  or  to  the  Pope  himself,' 
all  disputes  were  to  be  referred.  '  The  existence  of  such  a  society, 
evidently  involves  the  conclusion  we  wish  to  establish. 
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ever  pret^ndecl  td  argue  for  thi^it  opinions,  from 
the  ittiallibility  that  was  lodged  with  them. 

8.  Ffvm  the  present  state  of  the  World,  li  the 
infallibility  is  supposed  to  be  in  councils,  then 
the  Church  mey  justly  apprehend  that  she  has 
lost  it.  For,  as  there  has  been  no  council  for 
^0  years,  so  there  is  no  probability  of  our  ever 
seeing  another.  The  circumstancs  connected 
with  the  Council  of  Trent  have  taught  men  to 
expect  little  advantage  from  them,  and  thus  in« 
fSetllibility  is  at  an  end,  and  has  left  the  Church, 
at  least  for  a  very  long  interval. 

Before  we  conclude,  it  is  necessary  to  consi- 
der the  texts  adduced  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 

1st.  "  Tell  it  unto  the  Church,  and  if  he 
"  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee 
**  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican."  (Matt.  xiii.  17.) 
Here  our  Saviour  is  alluding  to  the  private  dif* 
ferences  that  might  arise  among  men,  and  to  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries.  "  If  thy  brother  sin 
against  thee,"  he  directs,  first,  that  private  en- 
deavoiurs  were  to  be  used,  then  the  interposition 
of  friends,  and  finally,  the  contest  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  assembly  or  body  to  which  they  be- 
longed. And  those  who  could  not  be  persuaded 
by  such  methods  were  no  more  to  be  esteemed 
as  brethren^  but  were  to  be  regarded  as  evil 
men,  like  heathens ;  they  might,  after  such 
conduct,  be  excommunicated,  and  subsequently 
prosecuted  in  temporal  courts,  since  they 
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by  their  perverseness,  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
charity  that  is  due  to  Christians* 

2nd.  In  1  Tim.  iii.  15,  "  the  Church''  is 
called  *^  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth."  On 
this  text  we  may  observe,  J.  It  is  a  figurative 
expression  relating  to  the  inscriptions  that  were 
made  on  pillars  which  rested  on  firm  pedestals. 
By  such  metaphors  the  Jews  described  their 
synagogues,  but  they  cannot  furnish  a  sufficient 
proof  to  establish  an  important  doctrine.  2- 
Whatever  be  the  meaning,  it  is  applied  merely 
to  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  in  which  Timothy 
ministered,  and  in  tvhich  St.  Paul  instructs  him 
how  to  conduct  himself. 

3rd.  In  John,  xvi.  13,  Christ  promises  his 
disciples,  "  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  guide  them 
"  into  all  truth,  and  to  shew  them  things 
*'  to  come."*  But  this  promise  plainly  relates  to 
the  extraordinary  inspiration  which  they  ivere 
to  receive.  It  is  also  evident*  that  a  claim  to  a 
succession  of  prophecy  might  as  well  be  founded 
on  it,  as  that  of  infallibility* 

4th.  Our  Saviour  declares,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 

*  In  John,  xiv.  15,  where  this  promise  is  likewise  made,  it  i« 
expressed  conditional! j :  "  tf  ye  lo?e  me,  keep  mj  commandments, 
"  and  the  Fatfter  will  give  joa  another  Comforter,  eY€Q  the  Spirit 
**  of  tmtfa,  whom  the  world  cannOt  receive."  Now  we  know  that 
manj  of  the  Popes  did  not  keep  Christ's  commandments,  and  were 
men  kff  worldly  dispositions.  These>  therefore,  could  not  receive  the 
Spirit  of  troth.«^ee  Chillingwotih's  Reh  of  ProU  chap.  iii«  sec*  70. 
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you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world " 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  But  these  words  infer  no  pro- 
mise of  infallibility,  but  merely  of  assistance  and 
protection.  In  this  sense  they  are  often  used; 
thus,  "  God^s  being  with  any,  his  walking  with 
them,  his  never  leaving  nor  forsaking  them," 
signify  only  his  supporting  and  protecting  his 
people.  (2.  Cor.  vi.  16.  and  Heb.  xiii.  5.) 

5th.  The  decree  made  by  the  council  at  Je* 
rusalem  begins  thus :  "  It  seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.*'  (Acts,  xv.  28.)    From 
which  they  infer,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  present 
with  councils,  and  approves  of  whatever  "  seems 
good"  to  them.  But,  1.  this  council  cannot  serve 
as  a  pattern  to  succeeding  ones.  We  find  brethren 
are  here  joined  with  the  Apostles,  (v.  23.)  If  then 
the  laity  could  sit  and  vote  with  the  Aposdes, 
they  cannot  be  denied  the  same  privilege  among 
bishops.     For  the  same  reason,  elders  or  pres- 
byters should  be  admitted  to  general  councils. 
Again,  no  citation  is  here  used,  nor  time  given 
to  all  the  Churches  to  send  their  bishops  or 
proxies.    It  was  an  occasional  meeting  of  such 
of  the  Apostles  as  happened  to  be  then  at  Jeru- 
salem, who  called  to  them  the  elders  and  other 
Christians  of  that  city  ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
then  po&red  out  on  such  numbers,  that  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose,  that  there  were  many  persons 
in   that  Church   of   such    eminence,  that  the 
Apostles  might  desire  their  concurrence.    2.  The 
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Apostles  were  infallibly  assisted  in  delivering 
that  commission  of  our  Saviour,  "  Go,  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  (Mark,  xvi.  15.) 
Yet,  when  other  points  came  under  their  notice, 
which  were  no  parts  of  that  commission,  they 
doubtless,  as  St.  Paul,  wrote  "  by  permission," 
as  well  as  at  other  times,  ^^  by  commandment"  (1 
Cor.  vii.  6,  12.)  Thus,  in  this  case,  the  Apostles 
having  received  no  inspiration  to  direct  them, 
were  reminded  by  St.  Peter  of  God's  having 
sent  him  by  a  special  vision  to  preach  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  that  God  had  poured  out  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  them,  even  as  on  the  Jews.  Hence 
they  concluded,  that  what  God  had  done  in  the 
particular  case  of  Cornelius,  was  now  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  Gentiles ;  or  in  other  wotds, 
that  what  had  "  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  in  the  former  case,  now  "  seemed  good 
to  them,"  in  the  latter.  This  is  the  plainest 
sense  of  the  words,  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  Apostles  would  have  added  their  autho- 
rity to  that  of  God, 

The  assertion  in  the  Article,  that  "  some  ge- 
neral councils  have  erred,"  alludes  to  those 
which  may  be  so  called  with  more  propriety  than 
others  which  bear  the  name,  as  the  council  of  ^ 
Arimini.  With  respect  to  the  four  first  general 
councils  which  our  Church  receives,  the  only 
ireason  of  this  reception  is,  that  we  are  persuaded 
their  decisions  accord  with  Scripture. 


ARTICLE  XXII. 

OF  J>URGATORY. 

THE  ROMISfi  DOCTRINE  C0N(5ERNING  PURGATORY,  PAll- 
DONS^  WORSHIPING  AND  ADORATION  AS  WELL  OF 
IMAGES  AS  OF  RfeL'ifcs;  AND  ALSO  INVOCxlTION  OF 
SAINTS,  K  A  PO^D  THING,  VAINLY  INYlSNl^D,  AND 
GROUNDED  ON  NO  WARRANT  OF  SCRIFT0IIE,  B#T 
RATHBR  REPUGNANT  TO  THE  WORD   OP  GODi 

There  ate  two  small  variations- in  this' Artick 
from  that  published  in  King  EdwaixPs  reign; 
instead  of  the  words,  "  the  Romish  doctrine," 
"  the  doctrine  of  schoolmen"  was  used  in  die 
latter.  The  reason  of  this  change  is  evident; 
the  errors  here  condemned  were  not  so  fully  es- 
poused by  the  body  of  the  Roman  Church,  when 
those  Articles  were  first  published,  so  that  tbey 
were  ascribed  to  the  schoollnenv  But  befoinddi^ 
publication  of  thepi^esent  Articles,  the  dteeree 
and  canons  concerning  the  Mass  had  passed  at 
Trent,  in  which  tisose  errors  are  either  affirmed 
or  implied.  The  second  difierence  is  merelgr  the 
omission  of  the  word  "  perniciously,"  before 
"  repugnant." 

The  Article  condemns  the  Romish  doctrine 
concerning  purgatory,  pardons,  worshiping,  and 
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adoration,  as  well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and 
also  invocation  of  saints.  This  condemnation  is 
grounded  on  two  assertions :  I.  It  is  repugnant 
to  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  II.  i?  w  contrary  to  the 
sense  of  antiquity.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  consider  these  two  assertions  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  errors  alluded  to. 

1st.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  repugnant 
to  tJte  Word  of  God. 

The  doctiine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  this 
point  is,  that  every  man  is  liable  both  to  an 
eternal  and  a  temporal  punishment  for  his  sins,^ 
that  God,  on  account  of  the  death  and  inter- 
cesi^ion  of  Christ,  pardons  sin  as  to  the  former 
punishment,  but  the  sinner  is  still  liable  to  th0 
latter,  which  he  must  expiate  by  acts  of  pe- 
nance and  sorrow  in  this  life,  or,  if  it  is  not  re- 
moved by  these,  there  is  a  state  of  suffering  in 
the  next  world,  where  the  soul  must  bear  the 
temporal  punishment  of  its  sin ;  and  in  order  to 
the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  this  misei*y, 
the  prayers  and  supererogations  of  men  on  earth, 
and  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  but 
above  all,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass>  are  of  great 

*■  Tbej  also  make  a  distinction  as  to  the  nature  of  sins  them- 
selves* scmie  being  mortal,  to  which  are  attached  both  an  eternal 
and  a  temporal  punishment,  and  others  which  are  called  Tenia! >  and 
are  onlj  attended  with  a  temporal  infliction. — See  Bellar*  de  PurgaL 
I.  1.  c.  Ill  and  de  PcenU,  1. 2.  c.  11. 
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efficacy.  This  doctrine  is  asserted  in  the  councils 
of  Florence  and  Trent.* 

It  may  he  refuted  hy  ohserving,  (1.)  The  dis* 
Unction  on  which  it  is  founded,  between  the  etet' 
nul  and  temporal  punishment  of  sin,  is  unsupport- 
ed by  Scripture.     God  has  expressly  said,  that 
"  he  will  remember  our  sins  and  iniquities  no 
more."  (Heb.  viii.  12.)    Now  it  seems  to  he  a 
maxim,  not  only  in  the  law  of  nations,  but  those 
of  nature,  that  all  oflfers  of  pardon  are  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  full  extent  of  the  words,  without 
any  secret  reserves  or  limitations,  unless  they, 
are  plainly  expressed.    An  indemnity  being  of- 
fered by  a  prince  to  persuade  his  subjects  to  re- 
turn to  their  obedience,  in  the  fullest  expressions, 
and  without  any  reserves,  it  would  be  looked 
on  as  a  very  perfidious  act,  if  when  the  subjects, 
trusting  to  it,  submitted,  they  should  be  told, 
that  they  were  to  be  secured  by  it  against  capital 
punishments,  but  that  a  sto  all  inferior  punish- 
ments they  were  still  at  mercy.     We  do  not 
dispute  whether  God,  if  he  hadt  bought  fit  to  do 
so,  might  not  have  made  this  distinction ;  nor 
do  we  deny  that  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  infinitely  valuable,  if  it  had  oflFered  us  only 
the  pardon  of  sin  with  relation  to  its  eternal  pu- 
nishment, and  had  left  the  temporal  punishment 

'  See  Cone.  Trid.  seas.  G.  cao.  30.  and  sess.  22.  ctn.  3.  ud 
Cone,  Flor,  sess.  25. 
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to  be  expiated  by  ourselves.  But  we  say,  this 
ought  to  have  been  expressed;  the  distinction 
ought  to  have  been  made,  and  we  ought  not  to 
have  been  drawn  into  covenant  with  God,  by 
words  plainly  convieying  an  entire  pardon,  which 
yet  were  to  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense. 

In  support  of  this  distinction,  however,  the 
following  arguments  are  adduced :  In  Ps.  xcix.  8. 
it  is  said,  "  Thou  wast  a  God  that  forgavest  them, 
"  though  thou  tookest  vengeance  of  their  inven- 
*^  tions."  Hence  they  infer,  that  God  punishes 
good  men  for  sins  which  are  forgiven  them 
through  Christ.*  But  this  objection  is  devoid 
of  force.  God  has,  in  his  Gospel,  excepted  the 
government  of  this  world,  and  the  secret  designs 
of  his  providence,  from  the  mercy  which  he  has 
promised.  He  has  warned  all  Christians  to  pre- 
pare for  afflictions  in  this  life,  and  has  made 
faith  and  patience  in  adversities  a  main  condi- 
tion of  the  New  Covenant.  He  has  declared 
that  these  are  not  the  punishments  of  an  angry 
God,  but  the  chastisements  of  a  kind  father, 
who  designs  by  them  to  give  good  men  an  im- 
pression of  the  odiousness  of  sin,  and  to  show  the 
world  such  examples  of  patience  and  resignation, 
that  they  may  by  these  edify  others,  as  much  as 
by  their  sins  they  may  have  oflfended  them. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  no  analogy  be- 

*  Tke  fallacy  consists  in  arguing  from  an  admitted  fact  to  the 
conclasiooi  that  the  fact  is  ordered  for  a  particular  purpose. 
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tweeti  the  sufferings  of  good  men  in  this  life^ 
and  their  temporal  punishment  in  the  next,  since 
the  one  are  reserved  in  the  offers  of  meroy  made 
in  the  Gospel,  whereas  the  other  is  not. 

(2.)  Our  Saviour  says,  "  Ye  shall  not  come 
^'  out  thence,  till  ye  have  paid  the  uttermost 
"  farthing."  (Matt.  v.  26.)  Hence  they  infer, 
that  there  is  a  state  in  which  after  we  shall  be 
cast  into  prison,  we  are  paying  off  our  debts. 
But  this  argument  may  be  turned  against  them- 
selves, for  as  the  scope  of  the  parable  is  to  show 
the  severe  puniahinent  of  those  who  hate  im- 
placably a  sin  certainly  deserving  hell,  and  not 
purgatory ;  and  from  the  signification  of  the 
word,  in  parables  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  evident, 
that  prison  is  used  to  express  hell.  Hence,  it 
would  follow,  that  the  damned  are  clearing  their 
debts,  and  that  they  shall  be  delivered,  when  all 
is  paid  off.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  theze- 
fore,  is,  that,  as  the  debt  is  too  great  ever  to  be 
dissolved,  they  shall  continue  in  that  state  for 
ever. 

(3.)  Our  Saviour's  words  concerning  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  ^^  it  is  neither  for- 
given in  this  life,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come,'* 
(IVIatt.  xii.  32,)  are  urged  to  prove  that  some 
sins  are  pardoned  in  the  next  world,  which  are 
not  pardoned  in  this.  On  this  text  it  may  be 
observed,  1 .  their  interpretation  of  it  would  dis- 
prove the  eternity  of  hell  torments.     For  the 
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persQps  who  are  said  to  go  to  purgatory,  are  those 
who  are  justified,  and  whose  sins  are  therefore 
forgiven  in  this  life ;  but  the  sins  of  the  damned 
alone  are  not  pardoned,  and  therefore  none  but 
these  can  be  remitted  hereafter.  2.  The  phrase 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  expression  to  ex- 
clude all  hopes  of  pardon,*  and  implying,  that 
God's  judgments  will  pursue  such  blasphemers, 
both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  Or  it  may 
be  thus  explained :  ^'  this  life"  may  mean  the 
dispensation  of  the  law,  and  '^  that  which  is  to 
come,"  the  dispensation  of  the  Messias;  this 
being  a  common  mode  of  expression  among  the 
Jews,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, "  he  hath 
"  not  put  in  subjection  to  angels  the  world  to 
'*  come."  (c.  ii.  5.)  Now,  in  the  Mosaical  law, 
sacrifices  were  only  received,  and  pardon  offered 
for  sins  of  a  less  heinous  nature,  but  those  which 
were  more  heinous,  were  punished  with  ^'  cutting 
off"  without  mercy ;  whereas,  in  the  Gospel,  a 
full  pardon  of  all  sins  was  promulgated.  The 
meaning,  therefore,  of  Christ's  words  is,  that  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  sip, 
not  only  beyond  the  pardon  offered  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  (which  was  the  age  then  passing,)  but 
that  it  was  a  sin  beyond  the  pardon  which  w;^ 

*  This  is  eridently  the  meaniog  of  the  phrase,  from  the  man« 
ner  in  which  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  of  St. 
.Hark  and  St.  Lake ;  *<  be  hath  never  forgiveness/'  (Mark,  iii.  29,) 
and  «  it  sbaU  not  be  forgiven.''  (Uke,  xli.  10.)-.^S«e  WhUby  m  he. 
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to  be  offered  by  the  Messias  in  the  "  age  to 
come,"  that  is,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  that 
was  then  approaching. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  may  be  refated 
by  observing,  that  no  suck  intev mediate  state  « 
asserted  in  Scripture.    The  Scriptures  speak  of 
two  states  after  this  life,  of  happiness  and  mi- 
sery, the  one  the  lot  of  righteous  believers,  and 
the  other,  of  the  unrighteous  and  unbelievers. 
Now  if  there  had  been  a  great  deal  to  be  suf- 
fered after  death,  and  that  there  were  many  ef- 
fectual ways  to  avoid,  or  at  least  lessen  the  dura- 
tion of  these  sufferings,   and  if  the  Apostles 
were  aware  of  this,  and  yet  were  totally  silent 
about  it,  then  they  were  guilty  of  a  great  trea- 
chery in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  to  the 
souls  of  men,  not  to  warn  them  of  their  danger, 
nor  direct  them  to  the  proper  means  of  avoiding 
it.  Thus,  they  tell  their  converts,  that  "  through 
"  much  tribulation  they  must  enter  into  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven."  (Acts,  xiv.  22.)    They 
assured  them  that  "  the  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
**  sent  time  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
*^  with  the  glory  which  should  be  revealed  to 
"  them  ;"  (Rom.  viii.  18.;)  and  that  "  those^light 
"  afflictions  which  are  for  a  moment,  wrought 
"  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
«  weight  of  glory."  (2  Cor.  iv.  17.)     Here,  if 
,  they  knew  any  thing  of  purgatory,  a  powerful 
•  consideration  was  passed  over  in  silence,  that 
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\j  such  afflictions  they  should  be  delivered  from 
those  torments. 

-  But  we  can  ai^e  on  a  more  decisive  ground 
dian  the  mere  silence  of  Scripture.    It  always 
speaks,  as  if  the  state  of  happiness  to  which 
Qiristians  were  transferred,  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  miseries  of  the  present  life.    Thus, 
oar  Saviour  represents  the  rich  man's  soul  as 
presently  carried  to  a  state  of  ''  torment,"  while 
that  of  Lazarus  was  in  a  state  of  ^^  comfort." 
(Luke  xvi.  25.)  He  promised  also  to  the  repentant 
thiei^  ''  to-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Para- 
dise.*' (Luke  xxiii.  43.)    St  Paul  comforts  him- 
self in  the  apprehension  of  his  approaching  dis- 
solation,  with  the  prospect  of  a  ^^  crown   of 
^  righteousness  that  should  be  given  him  after 
^  death ;"  (2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;)  and  connects  these  two 
states  as  immediate  consequents  one  of  another, 
*'  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ ;"  (Phil.i.  23;) 
and,  ^'  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  present 
with  the  Lord."  (2  Cor,  v.  8.)     And  that  this  is 
no  peculiar  privilege  attached  to  himself,  but  one 
belonging  to  all  Christians,  is  evident  from  this 
general  expression:   "  We   know,  that  if  our 
"  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis- 
"  solved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house 
"  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
(2  Cor.  V.  1.)     And  even  under  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation, in  which  the  manifestations  of  another 
life  were  more  imperfect  than  in  the  New,  the 
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righteous  are  represented  as  ^^  looking  for. that 
city,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  (Heb.  3tt. 
10.)  Finally,  St.  John  heard  a  Toice,  jcommtnd- 
ing  him  to  write  ^^  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
^'  in  the  Lord ;  firom  henceforth  (or  imniediAtely)^ 
^^  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  firooi 
^^  their  labours,  and  their  worka  follow  tbeok*' 
(Rev.  xiv.  18.) 

From  these  texts  it  is  evident,  that  we  cas* 
not  acknowledge  the  sincerity  and  inspiration  of 
the  Apostles,  and  believe  at  the  same  time  in 
the  existence  of  an  intermediate  state,  in  which 
dreadful  sufferings  were  to  be  endured,  befoie 
Christians  arrived  at  their  final  resting-place. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  a  '^  M 
reward,"  (2  Jo.  8,)  and  of  different  degrees  of 
glory,  ^^  as  one  star  differeth  from  another.*' 
(1  Cor.xvi.  4L)  They  also  seem  to  refer  to  the  day 
of  judgment  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
as  conferring  the  full  possession  of  blessedness. 
Such  passages  may  infer,  that  the  blessed,  though 
admitted  to  happiness  immediately  after  deaA, 
yet  were  not  so  completely  happy  as  they  shall 
be  after  the  resurrection.^  Accordingly,  a  diver- 
sity of  opinions  prevailed  on  this  subject.  Some 
thought,  that  the  souls  of  the  good  were  happy, 
but  that  they  did  not  see  God  till  the  resurrec- 
tion.     Others  thought  that  Christ  was  to  de- 

*  See  Dr,  /.  Burnet  de  Statu  Mortuorwm, 
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cend  on  earth,  and  that  the  saints  were  to  rise 
nd  reign  with  him  for  one  thousand  years. 
)ther8  held,  that  the  final  conflagration  was  to 
purify  the  bodies  of  all  the  glorified  saints,  who 
irere  to  be  affected  by  it  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
ellence  of  the  life  they  had  led.  Plato,  too,  sup- 
K>sed,  that  men  who  had  repented  of  their  sins, 
rent  down  to  hell,  to  be  purged  by  its  torments. 
Iind  the  Jews  imagined  that  the  souls  of  some 
aen  continued  for  a  year,  undergoing  a  state  of 
purification. 

In  support  ct  this  doctrine,  however,  the 
allowing  arguments  are  produced :  1.  In  2 
faccab.  xii.  42.  Judas  Maccabaaus  is  said  to 
lave  offered  a  sacrifice  for  those  on  whose  per- 
ons,  after  they  were  slain,  they  found  things 
cmsecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites.  Now, 
n  this  passage  we  may  observe,  (1.)  We  do  not 
dmit  the  canonical  authority  of  this  book,^ 
nd  therefore,  any  text  quoted  from  it  carries  no 
v'eight.  And  though  some  of  the  Apocryphal 
K)oks  are  very  valuable,  yet  others  are  not  of 
be  same  character.  The  second  book  of  Mac- 
abees  is  not  composed  by  the  author  of  the  first  ;^ 

*  Bellamine  coofesses,  that  it  was  not  received  as  canonical  bv 
the  Jewish  Chnrcfa,  "  to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God." 
See  Attf.  de  Pvrg,  1.  ] .  c.  <3.  1  his  alone  is  a  saffioient  ground  for 
tor  rejeetiou  of  it. 

^  The  first  book  of  Maecabees  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
J  John  Iljreanas,  son  of  Simon  the  High  Priest.    The  second  is 
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he  is  a  compiler  of  some  larger  work,  and  proves 
his  iDsujKciency  by  asking  the  indulgence  of  his 
readers  *  Further,  there  are  good  grounds  to 
question  the  truth  of  this  relation,^  with  respect 
to  the  persons  who  were  prayed  for.  (2.)  We 
must  distinguish  between  the  story  that  is  re- 
lated, and  the  author's  reflections  upon  it.  The 
story  is  simply  this  :  Judas  Maccabaeus,  finding 
some  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jam- 
nites  about  the  bodies  of  those  that  were  killed, 
concluded  that  to  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
death.  Upon  this  discovery,  he  and  all  his  men 
had  resource  to  prayer,  and  besought  God,  that 
'^  the  sin  might  wholly  be  put  out  of  remem- 
brance." He  exhorted  his  people  to  keep  them- 
selves by  that  example  from  the  same  crime,  and 
made  a  collection  of  a  sum  of  mmiey,  and  sent 
it  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sin  offering  before  the 
Lord.    This  agrees  very  well  with  the  Jewish 

an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  written  bj  a  Jew,  named  Juob; 
the  name  of  the  compiler  is  unknown. — See  Chrtn/'t  Key  U>  tk»  (Hi 
Testam.  pp.  664,  674.  Ed.  Lond.  1823. 

*  In  o.  XT.  38.  be  says,  "  if  I  have  done  wril  and  as  is  fitting 
*'  the  story,  it  is  that  which  I  desired ;  but  if  slenderly  and  meaalj* 
*'  it  is  that  which  I  coald  attain  unto."  Yet  this  book  was  deoltred 
of  eqnal  authority  with  the  other  Scriptares  in  the  oounoil  of  Trent- 
See  Cone,  Trid.  sets.  4.  dec,  de  Can,  Scr^, 

^  The  only  allasion  to  the  facts  related  in  this  passage,  is  food 
in  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  12.  c.  12.  where  an  account  is  given  of  Umoit* 
cumstances,  materially  different  from  that  in  the  Book  of  Maecabees. 
See  Hyperiuf,  Opusc,  p.  735.  £d.  Basil.  1570,  and  Groiims  tn  he. 
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dispensation.     It  had  appeared  in  the  days  of 
Joshua^  that  the  sin  of  Achan,*  though  hut  one 
person,  had  brought  guilt  on  the  whole  congre- 
gation ;  and  on  another  occasion,**  their  law  pre- 
scribed a  sin  oflFering  for  the  people,  to  expiate 
blood  that  was  shed,  when  the  murderer  could 
iiot  he  discovered,  that  thus  the  judgments  of 
God  might  not  fall  upon  them,  in  consequence 
of  that  blood.    For  similar  reasons,  Judas  might 
have  ordered  such  a  sin  oflFering  to  free  himself 
from  the  guilt  which  the  idolatry  of  a  few  had 
brought  upon  greater  numbers;  but  to  oflFer  a 
«in  oflFering  for  the  dead  was  an  act  without  any 
ground  or  precedent  in  their  law.    (3.)  Idolatry, 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  was  to  be  punish- 
ed by  cutting  -oflF,  and  could  not  be  expiated  by 
sacrifice.  Had  those  persons  then  been  alive,  the 
oflFering  could  not  have  been  made  for  them.  Since, 
therefore,  it  could  not  be  done  for  them,  if  alive, 
much  less"  could  it  have  been  done  for  them, 
when  dead.     Hence,  it  is  further  evident,  that 
the  sacrifice  must  have  been  made  for  the  sur- 
vivors.   {4.)  Independent  of  these  objections,  it 
cannot  support  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory.    For, 
by  this  instance,  men  who  died  in  mortal  sin,  of 
the  worst  kind,  had  sacrifices  oflFered  for  them. 
But,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Hell,  and  not  Purgatory,  is  the  portion  of 

*  Job,  Tii.  18.  *»  Deat.  xxi.  1. 
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such  dinners.  The  design  of  Judas  was,  that 
they  might  have  a  happy  resurrection ;  but  this 
does  not  imply  any  aUeviating  of  torments  by 
their  prayers.*  ^ 

2.  Another  text  is  produced  in  favour  of  Pur- 
gatory from  1  Cor.  iii.  10 — 16.    When  St.  Paul 
is  reflecting  on  the  divisions  that  existed  among 
the  Corinthians,  and  on  that  diversity  of  teacheis 
that  fonned  men  into  different  parties,  he  com- 
pares them  to  builders.  Some  raised  upon  a  rock 
an  edifice,  like  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  '^  of  gdd 
and  silver  and  precious  stones ;''  whereas,  others, 
on  the  same  rock,  raised  a  mere  hovel  ^  of  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble."    Of  both  he  says,  ^  eveiy 
'^  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest.    For  the 
^^  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  le- 
"  vealed  by  fire,  and  the  fire  shall  try  CFeiy 
^^  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.    If  any  man's 
'^  work  abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he 
^^  shall  receive  a  reward ;  and  if  any  man's  work 
^^  shall  be  burnt,  he  shall  suffer  loss,  but  he 
"  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  Now, 
(1.)  these  words  relate  to  a  fire  that  was  soon  to 
appear,  and  that  was  to  try  every  man's  woil* 
It  was  to  be  revealed,  and  every  man's  work  was 
to  be  made  manifest.    It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
they  cannot  refer  to   a  secret  purgatory  fire. 
(2.)  The  meaning  is  this  :  some,  with  the  Apostles, 

*  Set  StiUi^€€fM  Works,  v.ti.  p.  507. 
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were  building  up  the  Church  not  only  upon  the 
foundation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  belief  of  his 
Gospel,  but  were  also  teaching  doctrines  and 
tules  that  were  virtuous  and  good.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  were  mixing  Judaism  and  Gren- 
tilism  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  It  is 
declared  therefore  that  a  day  would  soon  appear, 
(alluding  perhaps  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  to  the  persecution  that  was  soon  to  break 
out,)  in  which  those  who  had  true  notions  and 
miitable  practice  would  surmount  the  danger; 
wheteas  others*  that  were  entongled  with  weak 
and  supei*stitious  conceits  would  run  a  great 
tisk,  tibottgh  their  firm  belief  in  the  mission  of 
Christ  would  preserve  them;  yet  their  opinions 
would  involve  them  in  such  perils,  that  their 
escape  would  be  difficult,  as  one  who  saves  him- 
self from  a  house  which  is  on  fire  around  him.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  passage  does  not 
favour  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 

3.  It  is  argued  that  Purgatory  is  a  necessary 
doctrine  in  order  to  keep  the  world  in  awe  and 
obedience.  But  though  there  may  be  these  po- 
litical reasons,  yet  "  we  have  not  so  learned 
Christ."  We  ought  not  to  lye  even  for  God, 
much  less  for  ourselves,  and  if  the  just  appre- 
hensions of  his  wrath  and  the  guilt  of  sin  will 
not  reform  the  world,  we  must  leave  the  result  to 
his  unsearchable  judgments. 
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IL  1  St.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  contrary  to 
the  sense  of  antiquity.  ^^  It  is  a  fond  thing,  vaialj 
invented." 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  unknown  in 
the  Church  for  the  first  six  hundred  years,^  and 
has  never  been  received  by  the  Greeks^^    It  i» 
true  that  the  fathers  speak  of  a  probatory  fiie^ 
still  it  is  evident  that  they  conceived  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  to  be  in  a  state  of  happiness*    Thus, 
St.  Augustin,^  in  treatmg  of  this^  subject,  speaks 
very  doubtingly,  and  often  contradicts  himself. 
At  one  time,  he  seems  positive  for  the.  existence 
of  two  states  only,  and  at  another  he  asserts  an 
intermediate  state  in  which  the  souls  of  good 
men  might  suffer  grief  for  their  past  sins,  and 
from  which  they  might  gradually  arise  to  their 
consummation.     These  contests  however  were 
proposed  with  hesitation  before  the  days  of  fire- 

*  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  fallj  proved  by  qaotatioos  fron 
the  earijr  fathers,  in  Archbp.  Usher's  Answer  to  the  Jesuit*s  ChatLf* 
1G3.  Alphonsns  a  Castro  confesses  there  is  no  mention  of  the  doc- 
trine in  the  early  writers.     Cont.  Hicr,  1.  8.  p.  116. 

^  The  declaration  of  the  Greek  Charch  at  tlie  Cooiloil  of  Flonoee 
is  remarkable :  "  As  to  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory  fire,  oeitberbiTt 
<<  we  received  it  by  tradition,  nor  do  we  know  that  the  Chucb  of 
*'  the  East  maintains  it." — See  ApoL  Gntc,  de  Purg,  qaoted  br 
Archbishop  Usher,  in  Ans,  to  ChalL  p.  181. 

'  See  J)e  Civ.  Dei,  1.  21.  c.  18.  ad.  22.  EticJtir.  c.  67,68, 69. 
Ad  Dulcid.  qutest,prim.  On  the  testimony  of  this  writer,  KcJt^' 
JDef,  of  ApoL  c.  1 6.  Div.  1 .  f  ^ 
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gory  the  Great,  in  whose  time  the  doctrine  seems 
first  to  have  heen  produced. 

It  is  ohjected  to  the  denial  of  the  antiquity  of 
this  doctrine,  that  in  the  primitive  Church 
prayers  were  always  made  for  the  dead.  This  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  TertuUian  and 
Cyprian,*  and  from  the  private  liturgies  of 
Chrysostom  and  others.  Now  prayers  for  the 
dead,  it  is  argued,  necessarily  infer  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory.  But  this  conclusion  by  no 
means  follows.  It  is  undeniable  that  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  dead ;  still  the  terms  in 
which  they  were  expressed,  prove  that  they  had 
no  allusion  to  a  state  of  purgatory.  The  Fathers 
had  various  opinions  about  the  state  of  departed 
souls  ;  they  supposed  that  they  were  capable  of 
making  a  progress,  and  of  having  an  early  resur- 
rection. They  thought  that  it  belonged  as  a  pe- 
culiar privilege  to  Jesus  Christ  to  be  above  all 
our  prayers,  but  that  praying  for  departed  souls 
was  an  act  of  Church  communion,  which  ought 
to  be  held  with  the  saints  in  heaven.^    Thus,  in 

die  Apostolical  Constitutions,  in  the  books  of 

• 

*  See  Tertul,  de  C»r.  MiL  c.  3.  de  Exhor  c.  13.  Cypr.  Ep, 
M,  37. 

^  This  is  evident  From  the  fact  that  no  oblations  coald  be  re- 
^ed  for  such  as  were  called  the  aStKi-ot,  and  aKOivutvriTOi ;  that 
*'•  those  who  had  not  been  communicants,  or  who  (from  excomma- 
^cation  or  some  other  canse)  had  no  right  to  job  in  Church  commu- 
*'^n*— See  Apostol,  Con,  1. 4.  c.  5.  and  1. 3.  c.  5.  and  Cohc»  Elib, c.  25. 
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the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,*  and  in  the  Litur- 
gies ascribed  to  St.  Chrjsostom  and  St.  Basil, 
they  "  oflFered  unto  God  those  prayers  which 
^^  they  thought  their  reasonable  service,  for  those 
'^  who  are  at  rest  in  the  faith,  their  forefathers, 
'^  fathers,  patriarchs,    prophets,    and   aposdes, 
'^  preachers,    evangelists,    martyrs,    confessors, 
"  and  for  every  spirit  perfected  in  the  faith,  es- 
"  pecially  for  our  most  holy,  immaculate,  most 
"  blessed  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God,  the  ever 
"  Virgin  Mary."    St.  Austin  ^  prays  for  the  soul 
of  his  mother  Monica,  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mating his  belief  that  ^^  God  had  granted  all 
that  he  desired."    Tertullian  says,  "  we  make 
^  oblations  for  the  dead,  at  their  second  nativity 
"  {natalitia)  once  a  year."    Now  the  word  "  na- 
talitia"  means  the  sainf  s  day  of  death,  which 
they  called  a  second  birth  day,  as  he  was  then 
born  into  heaven,  whence  it  is  plain  that  the 
prayers  were  made  for  those  who  were  in  a  state 
of  happiness.    Again,  when  Epiphanins  ^  repre- 
sents ^rius  asking,  "  why  those  prayers  were 
made  for  the  dead,"  instead  of  answering,  '^  in 
order  to  deliver  them  from  purgatory,"  he  merely 
asserts,  '*  that  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
Church."    Lastly,  the  Greeks,  who  have  never 
admitted  purgatory,  yet  retain  the  custom  of 

*  See  DtoN.  de  Eccl  Hier.  c.  7.     ^  See  Aug.  Cwf.  1.  9.  c  19. 
^  See  Epiph  Bar.  75.1.  8.  n.  3. 
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pipaying  for  the  dead  From  these  examples,  it 
is, plain,  that  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  used  in  the 
primitiye  Church,  are  totally  irreconcileable  with 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 

Here  it  may  be  objected  to  us,  that  we  have 
departed  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Church  in  praying  for  the  dead.  We  do  not  deny 
it,  and  we  justify  this  departure  on  the  following 
grounds :  1.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  early 
Christians  to  give  the  Eucharist  to  infants.  This 
practice  is  now  laid  aside,  as  well  by  Roman 
Catholics  as  by  us  :  yet  no  objection  is  made  to 
us  on  this  account.  2.  God  has  commanded  us 
to  pray  for  one  another  while  on  earth,  but  has 
Bot  commanded  us  to  pray  for  those  who  have 
departed.  The  only  Scriptural  proof  is  taken 
ftom  2  Tim.  i.  18,  where  St.  Paul  prays  that 
**  Onesimus  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that 
day ;"  but  it  is  not  certain  that  Onesimus  was 
dead  when  this  passage  was  written.  3.  The 
fathers  allude  to  these  prayers  as  a  custom  of 
their  Church,  but  advance  no  argument  for 
them  from  Scripture.  Since,  therefore,  this 
practice  has  been  so  grossly  abused,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  rejecting  a  groundless  prece- 
dent, though  existing  in  ages  which  we  highly 
reverence. 

Lastly,  we  shall  consider  the  methods  pro- 
posed for  redeeming  sinners  out  of  purgatory ; 
the '  chief  of  which  was  the  saying  masses  for 
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departed  souls.    In  this  practice,  however,  these 
was  a  plain  departure  from  the  original  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.    We  are  desired  to  "  take, 
eat,  and  drink,"  (Matt,  xxvi,  26,  27,)  that  thu* 
"  we  niay  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
"  come."  1.  Cor.  xi.  26.    These  commands  haTe 
no  relation  to  the  applying  this  communion  to 
those  who  are  departed.     The  practice,  too,  is 
equally  opposed  to  the  customs  of  the  primitive 
Church.    In  the  early  ages  the  communion  wa& 
celebrated  on  every  occasion  of  public  worship. 
Immediately  preceding  this  part  of  the  service, 
there  was  a  roll  read,  in  which  the  names  of  the 
eminent  characters  of  all  the  Churches  were 
registered.    When  the  orthodoxy  of  any  person's 
faith  was  doubted,  his  name  was  omitted,  and 
according  as  that  doubt  was  confirmed  or  re- 
moved, his  name  was  inserted  or  expunged.^ 
This  omission  of  the  name,  however,  was  consi- 
dered merely  as  a  blot  upon  the  individual's  me- 
mory, but  not  as  in  any  degree  affecting  the 
weal  of  his  soul.    This  is  evident  from  the  f(J- 
lowing  circumstance  ;^  in.  St.  Cyprian'^  time,  a 
priest  bad,  before  his  death,  left  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  children  to  another  priest,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendship.    Cyprian^ 
considering  that  it  was  a  bad  precedent  to  iiB- 

*  See  Gibson*s  Preserv*  ag.  Popery ^  tit.  vi>  c  ii.  p.  84. 
b  See  Cy^r,Epis,  1.  Oxotuad  Pleb,  furmU 
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pose  secular  cares  on  the  clergy,  ordered  that 
person's  name  not  to  be  read  in  the  daily  sacri- 
fice. Whence  it  appears,  (unless  we  accuse  Cy- 
prian of  the  most  unreasonable  cruelty),  that  he 
considered  the  punishment  as  merely  prejudicing 
his  memory,  without  injuring  his  soul.  After 
this  roll  was  read,  then  the  prayer  followed  for 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  the  service  termi- 
nated in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  is  manifest,  that  this  practice  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  a  priest  saying  a  solitary  mass,  to 
deliver  a  soul  from  Purgatory. 

The  abuses  that  attended  this  doctrine  were 
of  the  grossest  kind.  It  was  pretended,  that 
l^ing  a  part  of  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  God  was  pleased  by  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  it,  and  by  the  provisions  made  for  those 
who  were  constantly  employed  in  it.  Men  were 
taught  that  by  virtue  of  so  many  masses,  souls 
were  redeemed  out  of  purgatory,  and  visions 
and  apparitions  of  the  tormented  sinners  were 
published  in  all  quarters  to  confiim  this  belief. 
Hence  arose  those  vast  endowments  to  the 
clergy,  which,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained 
by  the  statutes  of  mortmain,*  would,  in  the  end, 

*  The  statutes  of  tnortmtun  rendered  it  illegal  for  anj  testator 
to  confer  a  grant  of  lands  as  a  legacy  on  an  ecclesiastical  body.  Tfic 
origin  of  the  term  seems  to  be,  that  the  devise  of  lands  being  to  ec- 
desiastica]  bodies,  who  bj  profession  are  considered  a»  dead  in  law, 
the  lands  held  bj  them  were  said  to  be  held  in  manu  moWM^.— See 
Cokeys  Inst.  1. 1.  p.  2 .  Ed,  Lond.  1789. 
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have  subjected  the  temporalty  altogether  to  the 
spiritualty.  And  when  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom discovered  these  impostures,  they  were  per- 
fectly justified  in  voiding  those  endowments,  or 
restoring  them  to  the  families  to  whom  they  had 
originally  belonged,  on  the  same  ground,  that 
private  persons  are  obliged  to  give  back  what 
they  have  obtained  from  others  on  false  pre- 
tences, and  by  base  practices. 

2nd.  The  Article  condemns  the  Romish  doctrine 
concerning  pctrdons. 

This  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  eternal  and  temporal  punishment  of 
sin.*  The  pardon  is  granted  for  the  latter  by  the 
Pope,  and  the  power  by  which  he  thus  acts  is  de- 
rived from  the  words,  "  feed  my  sheep,"  (John, 
xxi.  16,)  and,  "  to  thee  will  I  give  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  (Mattxvi.  19.)  This  power 
is  transmitted  to  the  bishops  and  deacons,  who  are 
thus  enabled  to  commute  penance,  but  the  power 
of  indulgences  is  confined  to  the  Pope  alone. 
The  latter  consists  in  applying  the  treasure  of 
the  Church  to  redeem  souls  from  purgatory,  or  to 
remit  temporal  punishment  on  such  terms  as  he 
pleases.  This  remission*  extends  to  a  thousand, 
and  sometimes  to  ten  hundred  thousand  years, 
and  depends  on  an  attendance  at  a  particular 

*  See  Bp.  /•  Taylor*s  Vistuathe  from  Popwy,  pv>  i*  c*  ''* 
sec.  iii. 
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Churchy  or  is  granted  for  particular  days  and 
seasons.*  The  doctrine  now  mentioned  has  been 
held  in  the  Roman  Church  since  the  twelfth 
century,**  and  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
Trent,^  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  last  ses- 
sion, approved  of  the  practice  of  the  Church  on 
this  point,  merely  objecting  to  some  abuses,  as 
for  instance,  the  sale  of  indulgences  j  the  correc- 
tion of  which,  however,  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Popes,  who  had  been  the  authors  of,  and 
were  the  gainers  by  them.  Some  writers  howe- 
ver assert,  that  indulgences  are  no  more  than 
exemptions  from  canonical  penance,  and  excuse 
the  doctrine  on  this  ground.**  But  this  evasion  is 
unsatisfactory.  The  power  of  commuting  penance 
and  that  of  indulgences  are  quite  distinct,  and 
designed  for  different  ends.  The  one  is  instituted 
for  the  outward  discipline  of  the  Church ;  the 
other  for  the  internal  quiet  of  consciences,  and 
regards  the  future  state.    The  one  is  lodged  in 

*  Ninetj  tbonsand  years  of  pardon  for  deadly  sin  are  granted  for 
saying  three  prayers  before  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  the  Seven 
Romans,  in  Hor.  B.  Vir.  Mar.  quoted  by  Bishop  Taylor  in  Diss, 
p.  i.  c.  ii.  sec.  iii.  Numeroas  instances  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
in  Stillingfleet's  Works,  v.  5.  p.  190. 

^  The  first  indalgence  was  granted  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  to 
those  who  would  engage  in  hi»  favour,  in  tlie  quarrel  with  Henry  IV. 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  11th  century .-^See  Baron.  A.  D.  1084.  n»  15. 

°  See  Cone*  Trid,  sess.  25.  dec.  de  Indulg, 

^  Gregory  de  Valencia  says  **  this  opiuion  does  not  differ  from 
the  heretics."  de  indulg,  c.  2» 
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^vevy  biishop ;  the  other  is  confined  to  the  Pope 
Others  declare  that  indulgences  (as  now  ex- 
plained) are  the  abuses  of  corrupt  times.  Neither 
can  this  excuse  be  admitted.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  bulls  and  received  by  the  whole  Church ; 
and  the  practice  was  approved  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  If  infallibility  therefore  be  lodged  with 
the  Pope,  with  the  Church  diifusive,  or  with  a 
General  Council,  the  doctrine  of  indulgences 
cannot  be  rejected  by  Roman  Catholics. 

I.  The  Article  assertSy  that  the  doctrine  is  con- 
trary  to  Scripture, 

This  is  evident  from  the  following  considera- 
tions :  1.  It  is  founded  on  the  distinction  between 
the  eternal  and  temporal  punishment  of  sin, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  false.  2.  It  is  in- 
tended to  secure  men  from  purgatory,  a  state 
which  has  been  proved  to  have  no  existence. 
3.  The  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  this  doctrine, 
connected  with  so  important  a  point  as  the 
pardon  of  sin,  proves  it  to  be  false.  4.  It  is  cal- 
culated to  relax  not  only  public  discipline,  but 
private  repentance,  by  aflfording  the  sinner  an 
easier  mode  of  escape. 

II.  The  Article  asserts^  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
sense  of  antiquity. 

In  the  early  ages,  the  only  indulgences 
granted  consisted  in  abatements  of  the  severity 
of  the  Penitentiary  Canons.*  The  indulgences  of 

*  The  word  Indulgence  seems  first  to  have  been  ased  in  coaie- 
^aenec  of  the  power  given  to  all  bishops  bj  the  council  of  Kiw,  t(^ 
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later  years  have  been  shewn  to  be  of  a  quit^  dif- 
ferent nature. 

3rd.  The  Article  condemns  the  worshipping  of 
images. 

On  this  point  our  homilies  charge  the  Church 
of  Rome  with  idolatry,*  and  it  has  been  urged, 
that. we  must  either  renounce  this  charge,  or 
deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  their  commu- 
nion. But  two  distinctions  should  here  be  made. 
Idolatry  is  a  general  word,  comprehending  se- 
veral ranks  of  sins  under  it.  Thus,  lying  is  ca- 
pable of  many  degrees,  from  an  officious  lie,  to 
swearing  falsely  against  the  life  of  an  innocent 
man  in  judgment.  Yet  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  infer,  that  the  inferior  degrees  necessarily 
involved  the  guilt  of  the  highest.  Again,  we 
should  distinguish  between  the  signification 
which  actions  have  by  the  public  constitutions, 
or  by  those  who  authorize  them,  and  the  same 
actions,  as  they  may  be  privately  intended  by 
particular  persons.  In  deciding  on  any  question, 
the  Church  is  only  to  consider  what  actions  sig- 
nify in  themselves,  and  by  public  authority,  but 
we  must  leave  the  secret  intentions  of  individuals 
to  the  judgment  of  a  merciful  God. 

« 

I.  This  doctrine  is  contrary  to  Scripture. 

relax  the  severity  of  the  penitentia^j  canons. — See  Bev9ridgii  Pand. 
CoHc\  NU.  can.  12. 

*  See  Homily  agmngi  the  Peril  of  Idolatry, 
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Among  the  heathen,  there  were  images  of 
different  kinds.  Some  of  their  deities  had  been 
men,  and  the  images  of  these  wete  supposed  to 
he  real  resemblances  of  them.  Other  images 
had  a  divine  virtue  affixed  to  them^  perhaps 
from  the  stars,  the  influences  of  whose  aspects 
and  positions  were  believed  to  be  connected  widi 
them.  Lastly,  they  had  other  images,  which 
were  considered  to  be  mere  representations  of 
their  deities,  and  which  served  only  to  present 
them  to  their  thoughts.  All  these  were  wor- 
shipped, though  in  different  degrees^  They  knelt 
before  them,  prayed  to  them,  and  made  oblations 
to  them ;  they  burned  incense  before  thetn,  set 
them  in  their  houses,  and  had  many  processions 
to  their  honour.  And  whatever  prejudices  the 
vulgar  may  have  had,  it  is  certain  that  the  philo- 
sophers believed  that  the  Deity  was  not  in  the 
image,  but  was  only  represented  by  it,  and  that* 
the  honour  paid  to  the  latter  belonged  really  to 
the  former.*  The  heathen,  therefore,  had  two 
false  opinions :  the  one  conceiiiing  the  Deities 
themselves,  and  the  other  concerning  the  way  of 
worshipping  them.  For  if  idolatry  had  consisted 
merely  in  acknowledging  a  false  God,  then  this 
should  have  been  objected  against  them  as^  their 
only  fault,  but  the  worshipping  images  should 
not  have  been  an  additional  error.    The  latter, 

^  Several  extracts  in  proof  of  this  assertion  from  the  writings  of 
the  wiser  heathens  are  given  in  StiUingfleeff  Works,  v.  5.  p.  95. 
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however^  is  strictly  guarded  against  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  1.  In  Exod.  xx.  4.  Grod  not  only  forbids 
the  worship  of  false  gods,  but  the  "  making 
"  any  graven  image,^  or  the  likeness  of  any  thing 
*'  that  is  in  heaven,  in  earth,  or  under  the  earth." 
The  meaning  of  this  text  is  evident,  (I.)  from 
the  reason  on  which  it  is  grounded.  In  Deut. 
iv.  12.  Moses  insists  that  ^^  the  Jews  saw  no 
manner  of  similitude,"  when  God  spoke  to  them, 
lest  they  should  corrupt  themselves  and  make 
a  graven  image."  (v.  16.)  And  therefore  he 
charges  them  "  to  take  heed,  lest  they  should 
**  forget  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
*  make  a  graven  image."  (v.  15.)  Again,  a  spe- 
cial law  is  given,  that  ^^  they  should  not  rear  up 
^^  a  standing  image,  nor  set  up  any  image  of 
"  stone  in  the  land,  to  bow  down  to  it;"  (Lev. 
xxvi.  1) ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  ^^  for  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God."  (2.)  This  kind  of  idolatry 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  worshipping  false 
deities.    In  Deut.  iv.  16 — 19,  many  likenesses 

*  It  18  objected,  that  the  word  (^DD)  translated  **  graven 
image/'  properly  means  an  idol  or  representation  of  a  false  God, 
and' that  it  is  so  rendered  in  the  Septaagint.  Now,  1.  Granting  the 
justness  of  the  remark,  the  words  "  any  likeness  of  any  thing/'  mast 
surely  include  images  or  pictures  of  the  true  God.  2.  The  word 
Pesei  is  rendered  forty  times  by  the  Septnagint,  yXvwrov,  and  only 
three  times,  iidotXov ;  and  though,  in  Exod.  xx.  4,  the  latter  term  is 
used,  yet  in  Dent.  t.  8.  the  Alexandrine  MSS.  translates  it  by 
yXvTTTOV* — See  Stillingfleefs  Works,  v.  5.  p.  24. 
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are  enumerated  which  they  were  to  avoid ;  and 
after  them  is  mentioned  another  species  of  ido- 
latry, "  the  worshipping  the  host  of  heav^." 
(3.)  The  Egyptians  had  symbolical  figures,  which 
were  not  meant  to  be  true  representations  of  their 
deities,  but  were  a  combination  of  different  sym- 
bols, intended  to  present  at  once  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  worshippei-many  of  the  perfections  of  God.* 
As  the  Jews  had  lately  seen  these  practices,  the 
particularity  of  the  second  commandment  seems 
specially  to  regard  them. 

2.  The  Prophets  charged  the  Jews  with  ido- 
latry on  two  grounds;  on  their  having  false 
gods,  and  on  having  carved  and  molten  images. 
And  that  by  these  images  they  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  true  God  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
reason  given  against  images  is,  ^^  to  whom  will  ye 
liken  me.?"  and  frequently  we  find,  that  when 
the  Prophets  set  forth  the  folly  of  praying  and 
trusting  to  images,  they  oppose  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  living  God  to  them.  Now, 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  could  have 
believed  the  image  they  had  made  was  really 
God ;  it  is  more  probable  that  they  fell  into  the 
cornipt  notions  of  the  heathen,  and  thought  they 
honoured  God  by  serving  him  in  such  an  image. 

^  Thai  Mercury  was  worshipped  under  the  image  of  a  b>*'> 
with  the  head  of  adog^hy  which  combination  the  Egyptianj  intended 
to  represent  care,  watch falness,  and  wisdom. — See  Plutarch  it  /»*'• 
£i  Oair*  p.  355. 
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Yet  this  is  condemned  by  the  Prophets  Isaiab, 
Jeremiah,  and  Habbakuk.  (Is.  xl.  18 — 27.  xliv. 
)?— 21.  Jer.  X.  1—17.  and  Hab.  ii.  18—20.)  But 
further,  if  the  sin  of  the  Jews  was  only  the  hav>- 
ing  false  gods,  and  if  the  worshipping  an  image 
was  only  evil,  because  a  false  deity  was  honoured 
by  it,  why  is  image  worship  condemned  with 
Reasons  that  will  hold  equally  strong  against  the 
images  of  the  true  God  as  of  false  gods,  if  it 
had  not  been  intended  to  condemn  simply  all 
such  image  worship.  Certainly  the  Prophets 
could  not  have  expressed  themselves  more  clearly 
on  the  subject. 

3.  It  appears  from  the  history  of  the  golden 
calf,  that  it  was  intended  by  the  Jews  as  an  image 
of  the  true  God.  For  it  is  called  "  the  God  who 
"  brought  up  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of 
"  Egypt."  (Exod.  xxxii.  4.)  The  feast  which  they 
proclaimed  was  "  a  feas|b  to  the  Lord."  (v.  5.) 
They  might  have  thought  thj^t  as  Mpses  delayed 
so  long  in  Mount  Sinai,  they  should  never  see 
him  again,  and  they  therefore  desired  a  vi^ 
sible  representation  of  the  Deity  to  go  before 
them,  as  a  guide,*  instead  of  hinj  they  had  lost. 
Nevertheless,  the  calf  is  called  an  "  idol  ;•'  (Acts, 
vii.  41;)  and  they  are  said  to  have  "  changed 
"  their  glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  expected  some  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  Deitj  from  these  words,  "  Behold  I  send  an  fuigel  before 
thee,  to  J^eep  thee  in  the  waj.''  (Exod.  xxiii.  20.) 
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*^  eateth  grass."  (Ps.  cvi.  20.)    Worshipping  an 
emblem  of  the  true  God  is  therefore  idolatry. 

4.  The  same  inference  may  be  made  from  the 
story  of  the  calves  set  up  by  Jeroboam  in  Dan 
and  Bethel,  which  were  intended  as  representa- 
tions  of  the  true  God.  This  is  evident,  (1.)  firom 
Jeroboam's  design,^  which  was  to  secure  the 
kingdom  for  himself.  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  change  the  people's  religion, 
but  merely  to  prevent  them  from  going  up  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  to  iuxnish  them  with  conveniences 
for  worshipping  God  nearer  home.  (1  Kings,  xii. 
28.)  (2.)  From  the  opposition  that  is  made  be- 
tween the  worship  of  Jeroboam's  calves,  and  of 
Baal,  which  was  brought  from  Tyre  by  Ahab.^ 
The  family  of  Jehu,  who  destroyed  the  latter, 
yet  "  departed  not  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam." 
(2  Kings,  x.28,29.)  And  though  they  continued 
to  worship  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  they 
are  still  said  "  to  be  zealous  for  the  Lord." 
These  images  therefore  could  not  have  been  em- 
blems of  false  deities.     (8.)  When  the  ten  tribes 

*  Jeroboam,  too,  wonld  be  partioolarly  caattous  in  sabnitfiig 
to  the  worsbip  of  false  gods,  since  the  occasion  of  God's  gtHag  his 
the  gOTenunent  of  the  ten  tribes  was  the  idolatry  committed  bj  So- 
lomon. ( I  Kings>  xi.  33.) 

^  This  distinction  is  particularly  marked  in  1  Kings,  xti.  81* 
"  It  came  to  pass,  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  for  him  to  wilk 
<*  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  that  he  went  aad  mnt^ 
**  Baal,  and  worshioped  him*" 
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were  carried  into  captiYity  by  the  kings  of  Assy- 
ria, new  inhabitants  were  sent  to  people  the  coun- 
try, .who  brought  their  idols  with  them,  and  did 
not  acknowledge  the  true  God.  On  their  arrival, 
luMis  were  sent  to  plague  them,  and  in  order  to 
pat  an.  end  to  their  ravages,  the  king  of  Assyria 
sent  one  of  the  pripsts  who  had  been  carried  out 
of  the  country.  Now  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
this  '^  priest  taught  them  to  fear  the  Lord/* 
(2  Kings,  xvii.  28.)  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
under  the  images  of  the  calfes  the  ten  tribes 
had  continued  to  worship  the  true  Jehovah. 
Yet  these  images  are  called  "  idols."  (Hos.  viii. 
4,  5,) 

5.  In  the:  New  Testament,  which  gives  us 
clearer  ideas  of  God  and  true  religion  than  the 
Old  Dispensation,  it  were  extraordinary  if  those 
practices  were  allowed  in  it' which  are  prohibited 
in  the  latter.  Accordingly  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  two  most  decided  passages  in  the  Gospel  con- 
cerning images  are  directed  against  the  most  re- 
fined idolatry  that  existed  in  the  world,  which 
was  at  Athens.  When  St.  Paul  was  there,  "  his 
spirit  was  stirred  within  him,  when  he  saw  the 
city  wholly  given  to  idolatry/'  (Acts,  xvii.  16.) 
He  rebukes  them  for  thinking  that  ^^  the  God- 
"  head  is  like  unto  gold  or  silver  or  stone  graven 
"  by  art  and  man'&  device."  (v.  29.)  He  argues 
from  the  majesty  of  God  who  made  the  world, 
and  who  consequently  needed  nothing,  since  ^'  he 
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gives  us  life,  breath,  and  all  things.'^  He  there- 
fore condemns  that  worship  as  the  effect  of  ig- 
norance. Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  Athenians 
did  not  then  think  their  images  the  proper  re- 
semblances of  the  Divinity.  For  we  are  told  by 
Cicero,*  that  the  philosophers  worshipped  the 
eternal  mind,  and  subordinate  to  him  some 
inferior  beings  who,  they  believed,  governed  the 
world.  St.  Paul  therefore  argues  against  image 
worship  in  itself,  which  is  calculated  to  give  man 
low  thoughts  of  Grod,  and  is  contrary  to  his  na- 
ture and  perfections. 

6.  Again,  when  St.  Paul  came  to  Corinth, 
and  learned  from  Aquila  and  Priscilla  the  state 
of  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  the  admiration  in 
which  the  philosophy  and  manners  of  the  Greeks 
were  there  held,  he  commences  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  by  arraigning  the  latter,  which  he 
had  no  doubt  become  fully  acquainted  with,  not 
only  by  his  long  stay  in  Greece,  but  also  from 
his  convert,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  He  con- 
demns those  among  them  who  ^^  when  they 
"  knew  God,  yet  glorified  him  not  as  God,**  but 

*  See  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor,  1. 1.  c.  27. 

^  St.  Paal  seems  here  to  allade  to  two  distinct  species  of  idols* 
try,  both  of  which  are  practised  io  the  Roman  Catholic  Cborok. 
First,  the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  an  image :  "  they  changed 
'*  the  glory  of  the  incormptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to 
**  corruptible  maa,"  And  secondly,  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels: 
<(  who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  v^ 
**  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator." 
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'^  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
"  foolish  heart  was  darkened."  (Rom.  i.  21.) 
They  entertained  high  speculations  on  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  but  they  aimed  at  finding 
excuses  for  the  idolatry  of  the  vulgar,  and  thus 
complied  with  them  in  the  grossest  of  all  their 
practices.  They  had  known  the  true  God,  for 
"  God  had  shewn  them  that  which  might  be 
*^  known' of  him,  but  they  held  the  truth  in  un- 
"*  righteousness,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 
^^  incorruptible  God  into  an'  image  made  like  to 
^  corruptible  man."  (v.  18—23.)  From  this,  St. 
Paul  traces  the  origin  of  all  the  corruption  that 
overspread  the  Gentile  world ;  which  he  consi- 
ders partly  as  the  consequence  of  idolatry,  which 
debased  men's  ideas  of  God,  and  partly  as  aris- 
ing from  the  judgments  of  God  upon  those  who 
thus  dishonoured  him. 

In  support  of  image  worship  two  arguments 
are  adduced:  1.  It  is  said,  that  the  cherubim 
which  were  in  the  Holiest,  were  worshipped,  at 
least  by  the  Priest,  once  a  year.*  But  (1)  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  a  form  of  worship 
prescribed  by  God,  and  another  which  he  has  ex- 

*  Tbofe  who  eodeavonr  to  gapport  a  false  doctrine  can  oeTer 
>^ee  in  the  meant  of  defending  it  Thus  Cardinal  Cajetao,  in 
'peaking  of  imagea  in  the  Roman  Charch,  saya  m  such  images  are 
*  not  merely  for  shew,  as  lAe  cherubim  in  the  temple,  but  they  are 
'  set  op,  that  they  may  be  worshjpped."-r-See  Oajet,  in  At^uin,  8.  q* 
^S.  Ac.  S« 
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pressly  forbidden.  (2)  The  cherubim  were  not 
seen  by  the  people,  and  scarcely  by  the  High 
Priest,  since  the  only  light  the  Holiest  had  come 
through  the  veil  which  separated  it  firom  the 
Holy  Place.  They  could  not  therefore  be  a  visible 
object  of  worship  to  either  the  people  or  the 
Priest.  (3)  There  is  no  ground  for  asserting 
that  the  High  Priest  worshipped  the  Ark.  In 
Ps.  xcix.  5.  the  rendering  of  the  Vidgate  seems 
to  favour  this  opinion,  "  worship  his  footstool, 
for  it  is  holy,"  but  our  translation,  ^'  worship  at 
his  footstool,  for  he  is  holy,"  is  authorized  by  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  and  approved  byall 
the  Greek  fathers.^  It  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
concluding  words  of  the  Psalm,  ''  exalt  ye  the 
^^  Lord  our  God,  and  worship  at  his  holy  hill, 
*^  for  the  Lord  our  God  is  holy ;"  whiek  seems 
an  interpretation  of  the  former  words.  (4.)  God 
dwelt  between  the  cherubim:  It  is  therefore 
highly  improbable,  thai  in  the  presence  of  God, 
the  High  Priest  would  worship  atiy  other  object 
2.  It  is  said,  we  pay  homage  to  the  chair  of 
state  of  our  king,  in  respect  of  the  person  which 
it  represents.^    For  the  same  reason,  we  maj 


*  Lorinas  says  *<  that  all  the  Greek  fathers,  not  ooe 
thttt  he  had  seen,  read  it '  he  is  holjr.'  "-^Sce  Xot.m  P«.  jwis.  S* 

b  Nothing  o«D  be  more  absard  than  svch  argnmeiti.  I.  We  do 
not  pay  religiouf  homage  to  the  )fkig*»  chur,  and  m>  aiialogj  qia  k 
dcawD  between  civil  and  religious  reyereooe.  S.  If  the  king  iMMd 
an  express  command,  forbidding  sncb  homage  to  be  paid  to  ^ 
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worship  images.  But  in  the  king's  presence,  all 
homage  terminates  in  his  person.  Now  those 
whom  the  images  are  supposed  to  represent,  are 
God  and  Christ.  The  Divine  essence  therefore 
being  always  present,  should  alone  be  wor- 
shipped. 

IV.  The  worshipping  of  images  is  contrary  to 
the  sense  of  antiquity. 

In  the  disputes  which  the  early  Fathers  had 
with  the  heathen,  they  declaimed  against  them, 
not  only  for  the  fiedse  notions  they  had  of  God, 
^nd  the  many  deities  they  adored,  but  in  parti- 
cular insisted  on  the  impropriety  of  worshipping 
God  in  an  image,  by  arguments  deduced  from 
the  pure  and  spiritual  nature  of  God  ;  and  from 
the  plaui  revelation  of  his  will  on  this  subject.^ 
In  their  reasonings  they  fully  condemn  all  image 
worship,  yet  their  adversaries**  Celsus,  Porphyiy, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  and  Julian,  told  them  plainly, 
that  they  did  not  consider  their  images  as  God, 
nor  as  proper  representations  of  him ;  but  that 

chair  of  state,  we  tbonld  be  guilty  of  treason  by  cootinaiog  it.  Sach 
a  eommand  has  been  promulgated  by  the  King  of  kings,  and  a  vio- 
latioo  of  it  oonstitntes  idolatry. 

*  See  Justin  Mart.  Apol,  2.  Clem,  Alex,  Strom.  1.  1.  5.  Protr. 
Orig,  ami,  Cebum,  I.  2.  3.  5,  7,  TertulL  Apol,  Cypr,  de  idol,  vanit. 
Arnob*  1.  5.  Mmui,  FeL  Oct.  Euseb,  prtep.  Evang.  1.  8.  Lactan. 
]«  2.  c.  2.  Ambrt  reap,  ad  Sym,  August,  de  Civit,  Dei.  1.  7.  c.  5, 

^  Celsns  said,  <*  none  but  a  fool  thinks  otherwise." — See  Orig. 
eoni.  Celt.  1.  7.  Euseb,  prop,  Evang,  I,  3.  c.  7*  Max,  Tyr,  diss,  38. 
JuUfragm,  Ep,  Euseh,  prSpp,  Ev.  1.  4.  c,  !• 
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they  merely  used  them  as  helps  to  their  imagina- 
tion,  which  would  enahle  them  to  form  siutaUe 
thoughts  of  the  Deity.  This  controversy,  more- 
over, was  not  managed  with  violence  or  great 
heat  of  argument,  hy  which  men  may  sometimes 
be  carried  too  far.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
engaged  with  philosophers,  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  subtlety  and  distinction,  and 
were  opposed  to  the  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  could  not  therefore  be 
attacl^ed  with  clamour.  These  considerations 
render  their  evidence  peculiarly  valuable. 

It  is  true  that  some  pretended  Christians  in 
the  early  ages  worshipped  images,  but  these 
were  the  Gnostics,  who  were  abhorred  by  all 
the  orthodox.  We  are  told  by  Irenseus,*  Epipha- 
nius,  and  St.  Austin,  that  they  worshipped  the 
images  of  Christ,  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle, who  accuse  them  particularly  of  worship- 
ping these  images,  as  the  heathens  did.  None 
others  among  the  early  Christians,  however,  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Indeed  this  &ct  was  so 
well  known  to  the  heathens,  that  they  mention 
it  as  a  reproach  to  the  Christians,  that  they  had 
no  images ;  which  the  first  apologists  are  so  far 
from  denying,  that  they  answer  the  charge,  by 
saying  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  who  knew 
God  to  worship  images.    But  as  human,  nature  is 

'  See  Iren.  I.  1.  c.  14.  £p^h,har,  27,  AvgHsi,d$  heT'Cl* 
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inclined  to  visible  objects  of  worship,  the  practice 
soon  began  of  painting  the  walls  of  the  churches. 
This  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Eliberis,* 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century ;  (can.  36.) 
'^  It  pleases  us  to  have  no  pictures  in  churches, 
**  lest  that  which  is  worshipped  should  be 
*^  painted  on  the  walls."**  Towards  the  end  of 
that  century,  Epiphanius  ^  mentions,  that  his 
anger  was  excited  by  seeing  a  picture  on  a  veil 
at  Anablatha,  which  he  instantly  tore  in  pieces, 
considering  it  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Eusebius  ^  alludes  to  some  images 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  kept  in  their  houses 
by  private  persons,  which  he  calls  "  a  remnant 
of  heathenism/'  St.  Austin  ^  intimates,  that  he 
knew  of  no  statues  being  in  churches  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century.  Before  that  time, 
it  is  true,  they  were  found  in  the  churches  of 
Cappadocia  and  Pont  us,  but  they  were  intro- 
duced here,  most  probably,  in  deference  to  the 
heathen. 

The  introduction  of  pictures  into  churches 
was  soon  followed  by  the  worship  of  them.    In 

*  This  conoci]  is  generally  sapposed  to  have  been  beld  in  tbe  year 
»05. — See  Dupm's  Ecel.  Hist.  y.  1.  p.  242. 

i>  Canos  says  that  "  the  law  of  the  coancil  of  Eliberis  for  tak- 
**  ing  away  pictures  was  not  only  imprudently  bat  impiously  esta- 
<«  blished." — See  loc,  iheol,  1.  5.  c.  4. 

*  See  Epiph,  tn  Ep,  ad  Joan  Hierosolym, 
«  See  Euaeh,  Hist  Ecch  1.  7.  c.  18. 

'  See  Avg,  m  P«.  113.  de  Moribus  EccL  Cath,  c.  34. 
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the  sixth  century,  a  remarkable  instance  *  of  this 
occurred.  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  finding 
that  he  could  not  restrain  his  people  from  the 
worship  of  images,  broke  them  in  pieces ;  upon 
which  Pope  Gregory  I.  wrote  to  him,  blaming 
him  for  breaking  the  images,  but  commending 
him,  that  he  did  not  allow  them  to  be  worship- 
ped. He  distinguishes  between  **  worshipping 
^^  an  image,  and  learning  from  it  what  is  to  be 
"  worshipped,"  the  former  of  which  he  proves 
to  be  unlawful  from  our  Lord's  words,  "  Thou 
'^  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
"  shalt  thou  serve."  (Matt.  iv.  10.)  When  this 
practice  became  general,  it  was  a  subject  of  re- 
proach both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The 
Jews  were  scandalized  at  the  worshipping  of 
images,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  by  God, 
and  the  Gentiles  objected  to  the  Christians  their 
departure  from  the  primitive  faith  .** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
controversy  concerning  the  use  of  imager  be- 
came violent.  The  Italian  Churches  were  so 
determined  on  establishing  the  worship  of  them, 
that  Gregory  11.  assigns  the  Emperor's  opposi- 
tion to  images  as  the  reason  for  their  rebelling 
against  him.     ^  Thus  the  Court  of  Rome  changed 

^  See  Grey,  EpisU  L  9.  Ep,  9?       ^  See  Cone.  Nic.  2.  Ac.  4,5. 

'^  Gregory  I.  id  his  letter  to  Serenas,  says,  '*  joo  ought  to  call 

"  jour  people  together,  and  show  them  from  Scripture  that  it  if  not 
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its  doctrine  iu  about  an  hundred  years,  for  Gre- 
gory I.  was  as  much  opposed  to  worshipping 
images,  as  Gregory  II.  was  in  favour  of  it.  Great 
contentions  arose  on  this  point.  The  breakers  of 
images  were  charged  with  Judaism,  Samaritan- 
ism,  and  Manichscism,  and  the  worshippers  of 
them  were  accused  of  Gendlism  and  idolatry. 
The-general  council  of  Constantinople,*  consist- 
ing of  three  hundred  and  eighty,  bishops,  con- 
demned the  worship  of  them  as  idolatrous,  while 
another  at  Nice,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops,  asserted  the  worship  of  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  latter,  a  council  was  assembled 
at  Francfort,  of  three  hundred  bishops,  under 
Charlemagne,  which  condemned  the  Nicene 
council ;  in  these  decrees  it  was  followed  by  the 
Gtdlican  Church.  A  council  in  Paris  under  his 
son  likewise  condemned  image  worship.  Ago- 
bard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  Claude  of  Turin,  op- 

*'  lawfal  to  worship  the  work  of  men's  bands/'  Now  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  one  of  the  charges  broagbt  against  the  Emperor 
Leo,  hj  Gregory  IT.  is,  that  "  he  had  said  it  was  anlawfal  to  wor- 
ship the  work  of  men's  hands."  (^Greg,  2.  Ep..  1.  ad  Leon,^  tfans 
contradicting  his  predecessor  not  only  in  sense,  bat  in  words. — See 
SHttingfieees  Works,  vol.  5.  p.  460. 

*  This  conncil  of  Constantinople  was  held,  A.  P.  741,  under 
Constantine  Copronymos.  The  second  Conncil  of  Nice  was  held 
A.  D.  786,  under  the  Empress  Irene  ;  and  the  councils  of  Francfort 
and  Paris  were  held  by  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  in  the 
years  794  and  824. — See  Mosheim's  HisU  cent.  viii.  p.  ii.  c*  iii.  and 
cent.  is.  p.  ii.  c.  iii. 
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posed  it,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  Jonas  of 
Orleans,  who  tried  to  reconcile  the  GaUican 
bishops  to  the  See  of  Rome.  Lastly,  in  Eng- 
land the  Nicene  council  was  rejected,  because  it 
.  asserted  the  adoration  of  images,  "  which  the 
Church  of  God  abhors."* 

But  though  image  worship  was  introduced 
into  the  world  by  the  arts  and  frauds  of  the 
council  of  Nice,**  still  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
made  great  advances  in  it  since  that  time.  1. 
They  have  exceeded  the  council  of  Nice,  with  res- 
pect to  the  kind  of  images  they  use.  The  council 
of  Nice  express  their  detestation  of  images  made 
to  represent  the  Deity,^  and  approve  only  of 
the  images  of  Christ  and  his  saints.  Since  that 
time,^  however,  the  Deity  and  the  Trinity  have 
been  represented  by  images  and  pictures,*  not 

• 

'  See  Hovedeni  Annal.  p,prior,adA,  P.  794. 

^  See  Cone.  Nic.  2.  Act.  4,  5,  G,  7.  and  SliltingfiuVs  TToiii, 
V.  5.  p.  463. 

^  The  most  zealoas  defenders  of  image  worship  at  the  council 
of  Nice  abhorred  the  idea  of  making  an  image  of  God  the  Father- 
See  Greg.  2.  Ep,  ad  Lfion.  and  Cone.  Nic.  2  Act,  4. 

^  The  cooncil  of  Trent  allows  representations  of  God,  fomed 
from  his  appearances  under  the  Old  Dispensation, — See  Comc  IW< 
sess,  26.  de  Jmag. 

^  Foar  kinds  of  images  of  the  Trinity  have  been  oted  in  the 
Roman  Church.  1.  God  the  Father,  in  the  form  of  an  ddaiiBi 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  of  a  dove,  and  Christ  in  human  nature.  S. 
Three  persons  of  equal  age  and  stature.  3.  An  image  of  the  Virgii 
Mary,  in  whose  womb  was  a  representation  of  the  Trinity.  4.  One 
head  with  three  faces. — -See  Molanus  de  Pict,  c.  3. 
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only  with  the  connivancey  hut  hy  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Bellarmine,  Suarez, 
and  others,  prove  the  lawfulness  of  such  images 
from  the  general  practice  of  the  Church.*  Others 
infer,  from  the  caution  given  hy  the  council  of 
Trent  concerning  the  images  of  God,  that  they 
are  allowed  hy  its  decrees.**  Directions  are  also 
given  in  their  public  offices  concerning  the  use 
of  the  image  of  the  Trinity.^ 

a.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  exceeded  the 
council  of  Nice  as  to  the  degree  of  worship  to 
be  offered  to  images.  At  Nice  the  appropriate 
worship  was  decreed  to  he  greater  than  a  mere 
honor,  but  not  so  great  as  Latria.  That  it  was 
greater  than  a  mere  honor,  is  evident  for  several 
reasons :  thus,  from  the  text,  **  thou  shalt  wor- 
"  ship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt 
"  thou  serve,'*  they  inferred,  that  as  the  word 
"  only"  is  joined  to  /*  serve,"   service  is  ap- 

'  BelL  de  Jmag,  I.  2.  c.  8.  Suarez,  M.  3.  Ysamhert  de  Mist, 
Jhcot.  ad  qu,  25.  dis,  3.  Vasquez  in  3.  Aquin.  disp.  103.  c.  3.  and 
Cajetan  m  3.  Aquin.  qu.  25.  ^.3. 

^  "  If  at  any  time  it  happens  that  the  histories  and  narrations 
•'  of  the  Sacred  Scriptare  should  be  expressed  in  images  for  the 
"  convenience  of  the  unlearned  ;  let  the  people  be  tanght,  that  it  is 
**  not  by  reason  of  any  divinity  presiding  in  the  figure,  as  if  he 
«  could  be  seen  by  bodily  eyes,  or  painted  in  colours  and  forms."^  ' 
CoMc.  Trid,  seu,  25.  dec.  de  Imag» 

*  In  the  Processionale  of  Sarum,  there  is  a  rubric  "  for  in- 
<'  censing  the  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity." — See  Proc,  sec*  usumSa- 
mm,  quoted  in  StUHngfleei's  Works,  v.  5.  p.  4G9. 
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propriated  to  God,  but  not  worship.*  Again, 
among  the  acts  of  worship,  they  reckon  oblation 
of  lights  and  incense,  and  the  reason  assigned 
is,  that  ^^  the  honor  of  the  image  passes  to  the 
original/'  Again,  Durandus  asserted,^  that 
"  images  were  worshipped  only  improperly  and 
abusively,  because  at  their  presence  we  call  to 
mind  the  object  represented  by  them,  which 
"  we  worship  before  the  image."  This  opinion 
was  considered  almost  heretical.  Lastly,  it  is 
plainly  proved,  not  only  from  the  acts  of  the 
council,*^  but  from  the  writings  of  the  eminent 
men  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  council  positively  declare,* 
that  the  highest  degree  of  worship,  called  Latria, 
is  reserved  only  to  God.  The  Church  of  Rome 
however  in  modem  times  rejects  this  reserve,  for 
Aquinas,  and  many  other  doctors,  teach  that  the 
same  degrees  of  worship  which  are  due  to  the 
original  are  also  due  to  the  image ;  and  that  to 
worship  an  image  with  any  inferior  acts,  is  to 

^  See  Cone.  Nic,  2,  Act.  5, 

^  See  Duran*  in  SetUen.  I.  3.  dbt.  9.  qu.  2.  n.  15. 

'^  Epiphaniosy  id  the  sixth  sessiou,  declares  this  to  he  the  seue 
of  the  council :  "  those  who  say  that  images  are  to  be  bad  ody  for 
**  memory,  and  not  for  worship  and  salntation,  are  wicked,  bite, 
"  and  foolish." — See  Cone.  Nic,  2.  Act,  6. 

^  See  Aguin.  3.  p.  q,  25.  Art.  3.  and  others,  qnoted  by  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  in  his  Works,  y.  5.  p.  4 S3. 

^  They  declare  that  "  they  merely  meant  an  honorary  idora- 
tioo,  and  not  true  Latria,  which  is  dae  only  to  Gcd." 
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worship  it  on  its  own  account,  which  they  consi- 
der as  idolatry.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
here to  the  council  of  Nice,  and  think  that 
idolatry  will  follow,  if  the  image  is  worshipped 
with  any  hut  an  inferior  act.*  Thus,  whatever 
opinion  a  Roman  Cathololic  adopts  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  is  guilty  of  idolatry  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  some  eminent  men  in  his  Church. 

.  *  Romao  Catholic  writert  of  the  present  day  are  anxious  to 
have  it  beliered,  that  ther  merely  use  them  as  helps  to  the  memory, 
and  worship  them  only  as  presenting  God  to  their  thoughts.  Now, 
1.  We  have  seen,  that  this  doctrine  is  directly  opposed,  not  only  to  the 
•  decrees  of  Uie.  council  of  Nice,  but  also  to  the  most  eminent  dootois 
of  their  Church.  2.  The  distinction  is  absurd.  The  image  may  not 
be  the  final  object  of  their  worship,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be 
the  object.  A  subject  may  honour  a  deputy,  only  for  the  sake  of 
his  sovereign,  still  the  deputy  is  the  object  of  that  honour.  3.  l.s 
the  image,  as  an  image,  worshipped,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is  not,  wh y 
is  it  bowed  to,  knelt  before,  and  kissed  ;  and  why  does  the  coaucil 
of  Trent  decree,  that  due  worship  is  to  be  given  to  it?  Due  wor*^ 
ship,  in  this  sense,  should  be  no  worship  at  all.  If  it  is,  is  it  wor- 
shipped with  the  same  acts  as  its  prototype,  or  with  infeiior?  If 
with  the  same,  then  divine  worship  is  paid  to  an  idol.  If  with 
inferior,  then  it  is  worshipped  for  itself,  which  they  deny.  And  if, 
finally,  we  grant  the  propriety  of  their  owu  assertion,  that  the  wor- 
ship is  transferred  to  the  prototype,  then  God  or  Christ  is  wronged 
of  that  divine  and  exalted  honour  he  claims.  4.  They  declare, 
that  they  worship  the  image,  as  it  brings  the  object  to  their 
thoughts.  Now  an  image  can  only  bring  to  recollection  that  which 
it  represents.  The  image  of  Christ,  therefore,  can  only  remind 
those  who  behold  it,  of  his  human  nature.  But  it  is  not  his  human 
natuie  that  should  be  worshipped;  it  is  the  divinity  that  dwelt 
in  it.  By  their  own  confesion,  then,  Roman  Catholics  do  not 
worship  the  proper  object  of  our  adoration. 
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It  is  true  that  the  council  of  Trent  made  no 
direct  decree  on  this  point ;  they  merely  decided, 
that  '^  due  worship  should  be  paid  to  images,** 
but  did  not  declare  what  "  due  worship"  con- 
sisted in.  The  practice  of  the  Church,  however, 
expressly  favours  the  doctrine,  that  Latria  is  to 
be  given  to  images.  Thus,  in  the  Pontifical,* 
it  is  said,  "  cruci  debetur  Latria,"  and  in  the 
consecration  of  a  cross,  it  is  prayed  that  the 
blessing  of  that  cross  on  which  Christ  hung,  may 
be  in  it,  that  it  may  be  a  healthful  remedy  to 
mankind,  a  strengthener  of  faith,  an  increase  of 
good  works,  the  redemption  of  souls,  and  a  com- 
fort, protection,  and  defence,  against  the  cruelty 
of  our  enemies.  From  these,  and  similar  acts  of 
adoration,  it  is  evident,  that  Latria  is  given  to 
images.** 

4th.  The  Article  condemns  tlie  worshipping  of 
relics. 

An  anxiety  to  show  respect  to  the  ashes  of 
those  we  have  admired,  is  a  feeling  planted  in 
human  nature.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if 
Christians,  in  the  first  fervor  of  their  religion,  firm- 
ly believing  the  resurrection,  and  having  a  high 
sense  of  the  honour  done  to  Christianity  by  the 
sufiFeririgs  of  the  martyrs,  studied  to  gather  their 
bones  together,  and  bury  them  with   decency. 

^  See  Pont,  Rom,  Ordo  ad  recip,  Jmper.  rubr.  1. 
^  See  SiilUngfleefs  Works,  y.  5.  p.  495. 
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But  though  it  was  justifiable  to  pay  them  this^ 
and  even  greater  honour,  there  can  be  no  ground 
for  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  ap- 
pointed that  relics  should  be  venerated,  without, 
however,  determining  the  degree. 

I.  The  iJDorshipping  of  relics  is  contrary  to 
Scripture. 

This  is  evident,  1.  from  Deut,  xxiv.  6,  where 
it  appears  that  God  took  care  the  body  of 
Moses  should  be  buried  in  such  a  manner 
that  **  no  man  knew  of  his  sepulchre."  This 
seems  a  peculiar  caution  to  guard  against  the 
superstition  into  which  the  Jews  might  have 
fallen,  with  respect  to  his  remains,  and  jus- 
tifies us  in  doing  no  farther  honour  to  the 
bodies  of  saints  than  merely  interring  them.  2. 
Though  God  had  made  the  brazen  serpent  the 
instrument  to  work  miracles  by,*  yet  we  find 
Hezekiah  is  commended  for  breaking  it  in  pieces, 
when  a  fondness  for  it  degenerated  into  super- 
stition. (2  Kings,  xviii.  4.)  3.  Though  miracles 
were  wrought  by  Aaron's  rod,  and  by  Elisha's 
bones  after  his  death  (2  Kings,  xiii.  21,)  and 

^  The  force  of  this  argnineiit  is  increased  by  the  coDsideration, 

that  the  gronnd  ob  which  the  worship  of  relics  is  generally  defended 

is,  that  they  were  the  instruments  of  God's  miracles,  and  therefore 

claim  onr  homage.  (Bellar,  de  Reliq,  Sane,  1.  2.  c.  3.)  This  assnnip- 

tioD  is  refated  in  the  text.     Bat  farther,  the  Apostles  were  the  in- 

straments  of  God  in  the  performance  of  miracles,  yet  they  refused 

adoration  when  on  earth.     Why  shoold  their  relics  be  considered 

holier  than  those  holy  men  themselves  ? 
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though  the  former  was  preserved,  yet  it  was 
not  worshipped,  nor  did  any  superstition  attend 
the  other.  4.  We  see  that  the  early  Christians 
took  no  further  care  about  Stephen's  body  than 
to  bury  it  with,  decency.  (Acts,  viii,  2.)  Scripture 
too  is  perfectly  silent  as  to  any  fondness  dis- 
played for  the  relics  of  Christ  or  the  Apostles, 
and  if  when  these  might  have  been  obtained, 
and  known  not  to  be  counterfeits,  we  yet  hear 
nothing  of  them,  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
feeling  has  no  existence.  - 

II.  It  is  contrary  to  the  sense  of  antigtdty. 

This  is  evident  from  the  following  circum- 
stances: 1.  After  St.  Polyearp's  martyrdom,*  the 
Jews,  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  it,  suggested, 
that  if  the  Christians  could  obtain  his  body,  they 
would  perhaps  forsake  Christ  and  worship  him. 
This  accusation  they  rejected  with  horror,  for  in 
the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  they  allude 
to  it  in  ^ihese  words  :^  "  These  men  know  not 
**  that  we  can  neither  forsake  Christ,  who  suf- 
"  fered  for  the  salvation  of  all  that  are  saved,  the 
"  innocent  for  the  guilty,  nor  worship  any  other. 
"  Him,  truly  being  the  Son  of  God,  we  adore; 
^^  but  the  martyrs  and  disciples  and  followers  of 
*'  the  Lord  we  justly  love,  for  the  extraordinary 

*  Poljoarp  safiered  martyrdom  lo  the  persecation  under  Mirens 
Antooinas,  A.  D.  167. — See  Cave*s  Lives  of  Prim,  Faik,  p.  IIT. 
^  See  Ep,  Enseh,  1. 4.  o.  15. 
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*'  good  mind  which  they  have  expressed  towards 
their  king  and  master,  of  whose  happiness 
God  grant  that  they  may  partake,  and  that  we 
may  learn  by  their  example."  When  the  Gen- 
tiles, at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  had  burnt 
his  body,  the  Christians  gathered  his  bones,  and 
buried  them  with  much  respect  in  a  place  where 
they  intended  "  to  hold,  by  the. blessing  of  God, 
**  the  yearly  commemoration  of  that  birth  day  of 
^  bis  martyrdom,  with  much  joy  and  gladness, 
*'  both  to  honour  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
^'  overcome  in  that  glorious  engagement,  and  to 
instruct  and  confirm  all  others  by  their  ex- 
ample." This  testimony  proves,  that  the  re- 
spect the  early  Church  had  for  their  holy  men, 
was  far  from  adoration.  2.  No  miracles  are  re- 
lated to  have  happened  at  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs  for  the  first  three  centuries.*  Now,  during 
tliis  time,  the  Church  was  suffering  constantly 
from  persecution.  It  is  more  natural  therefore 
to  expect  such  miracles  to  strengthen  Christians 
in  their  £Biith  under  their  trials,  than  after  they 
had  ceased.  Hence  we  may  be  led  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  these  stories  which  were  advanced  in  the 
fourth  century.  3.  St.  Basil,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Austin,  and  Jerome,  relates  everal  extraordinary 

^  This  IS  evident  from  the  manner  in  whicb  thej  are  related  by 
tiiose  who  first  mention  them.  They  always  speak  of  them  as  novel- 
tie8.~See  Medes  Works,  b/iii.c.  iii.  p.  679.  Ed.'Lond.  1672. 
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circumstances  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs.*  For  instance,  when  the  body  of 
Hilarion  was  stolen  from  Cyprus,  and  brought  to 
Palestine,  Constantia,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  at  his  tomb,  was  excessively  pained. 
In  consequence  of  her  grief  God  took  such  pity 
on  her,  that,  while  great  miracles  were  perform- 
ing by  the  true  body  at  Palestine,  he  produced 
equal  wonders  at  the  sepulchre  where  it  had 
been  first  laid.  The  probability  of  such  accounts 
is  considerably  lessened  by  the  silence  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  who  passed  his  life  partly  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  partly  at  Antioch,  and  who 
being  an  inquisitive  man,  must  have  heard  of 
such  wonders  had  they  really  happened.  On  the 
contrary,  he  plainly  proves  ^  he  had  not  heard  of 
them,  by  his  assigning  reasons  for  the  fact,  that 
*^  no  miracles  were  wrought  at  that  time."  4.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  neither  Trypho,  Celsus,  Lu- 
cian,nor  Cecilius,  object  to  the  Christians  of  their 
time  their  fondness  for  dead  bodies,  or  praying 
about  their  tombs.  Whereas  this  custom  was  no 
sooner  begun,  than  both  Julian  ^  and  Eunapius  re^ 
proach  the  Christians  for  it.  Julian  speaks  only  of 
their  calling  upon  God  over  sepulchres.  Eunapios 
however,  says,  that  "  they  heaped  together  the 

^  See  Basil  in 49.  Martyr,  in  Horn,  26.  tn  Mamar.  PaMLi»vit 
Amhrot,  August*  de  Civit,  Dei.  i.  22.  c.  8. 
^  See  ChrysQtt.  Horn.  6.  in  1 .  ad  Cor,  2. 
*  See  Ap,  Cypr,  1.  10.  cont,  JuUan,  Eunitp,  m  vii»  JEdsss, 
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"  bones  and  skulls  of  men  that  had  been  punish* 
"  ed  for  many  crimes,"  (by  which  he  maliciously 
alluded  to  the  martyrs),  "  holding  them  for  gods." 
And  in  another  place,  "  they  are  called  mp^tyrs, 
and  made  the  ministers  and  messengers  of 
prayers  to  the  gods."  5.  Even  Jerome,*  who 
was  excessively  fond  of  relics,  when  asked  by 
Vigilantius,  "  why  dost  thou  adore  a  little  dust 
put  up  in  fine  linen  ?"  repels  the  charge  of  wor- 
ship with  the  greatest  indignation.  6.  The  su- 
perstitious fondness  for  relics  occasioned  great 
corruptions.  In  the  early  ages,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  hovered  about  their 
tombs,  called  their  memories,  and  that  therefore 
they  might  be  there  addressed.  This  appears 
in  the  council  of  Eliberis,^  where  it  is  forbidden 
to  light  candles  about  their  sepulchres  during  the 
day,  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  '^  lest  the  spirits 
should  be  disquieted."  It  is  also  evident  from 
the  testimony  of  St.  Basil,^  and  other  fathers. 
As  long  however  as  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  graves,  the 
fond  opinion  of  their  being  present  and  hear- 
ing what  was  said  to  them,^  rendered  the  in- 

«  See  Ado.  VigitanA,  2.  ^  See  Cone.  EUb.  can.  34. 

^  See  Basil  in  40  Martyr. 

<i  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  practice  of  prajing  to  martyrs  at 
their  tombs,  was  foanded  on  the  sapposition,  that  their  spirits  were 
there  present,  and  conld  therefore  be  made  acquainted  with  the  de* 
sires  of  their  petitioners.     Now  this  practice  gave  rise  to  the  doc* 
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vocating  of  them  apparently  no  more  than  one 
man  desiring  another's  prayers.  But  when 
their  bodies  were  scattered  in  various  places,  so 
that  it  was  believed  that  miracles  accompanied 
them,  and  when  their  relics  were  therefore  mul- 
tiplied beyond  reality,  then  in  order  to  justify 
the  practice  of  calling  upon  them  whenever  any 
relic  was  seen,  the  doctrine  was  invented  that 
they  could  be  present  in  several  places  at  once, 
and  hear  the  prayers  that  were  addressed  to 
them.  On  this  subject  Jerome  speaks  decidedly, 
but  St.  Austin  with  doubt  and  hesitation.^  Thus 
a  fondness  for  their  relics,  joined  to  an  opinion 
of  their  presence  at  their  tombs,  introduced  in 
the  end  the  prsu^tice  of  oflFering  direct  wotship 
to  them.  7.  In  St.  Austin's  time,  there  was  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  the  bones  which  were  carried 
about  by  monks  were  impostures.**  Now  this  sus- 
picion destroys  the  credit  of  the  miracles  attri- 
buted not  only  to  the  false,  but  also  to  the  true 
relics.  For  it  is  not  probable  that  God  wouW 
support  such  frauds  by  his  assistance ;  nor,  on 

trioe  sobseqaentlj  introdaoed,  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  wiiidi  if 
nevertheless  foauded  on  a  sapposition  directly  the  reyerse.  For  is 
order  to  support  this  latter  doctrine,  it  is  necesary  to  assane  tbit 
the  spirits  of  those  they  address  are  not  in  any  pecnliar  manner  pre- 
sent at  their  tombs,  bat  have  the  power  of  ubiqaity  and  omniscience. 

*  See  Hierom,  ad  Vig»  et  Aug.  pro  Mortuis,  c.  16. 

^  St.  Aagastin  says,  <'  there  are  some  who  carry  abont  martjn 
**  bones  for  sale,  yet  it  may  well  be  doabted  that  they  were  ei^ 
**  martyrs." — See  Aug,  de  Qper.  Monac*  c.  28. 
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the  other  hand,  is  it  possible  that  false  relics 
could  have  been  imposed  upon  the  world,  had 
miracles  always  attended  the  true  relics  of  mar- 
tyrs. In  the  following  age,  however,  these  im- 
positions were  practised  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
admit  of  more  certain  proof.* 

5th.  The  Article  condemns  the  invocation  of 
saints. 

I.  The  invocation  of  saints  is  contrary    to 
Scripture. 

This  is  evident  from  the  following  considera- 
tions :  1.  In  the  Old  Testament  God  is  fre- 
quendy  called  "  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,"  a  title  which  might  lead  to  the 
idea  that  their  prayers  would  be  acceptable  to 
him.  Again,  Moses  was  the  lawgiver  and  me- 
diator of  the  Jews,  and  his  intercession  for 
them  had  been  proved  to  be  effectual,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  desiring  that  '^  his  name  should  be 
blotted  out  of  the  book  which  God  had  written/' 
rather  than  the  people  should  perish.  (Exod. 
xxxii.  32.)  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Jews 
would  have  been  much  more  excusable  in  pray- 
ing to  Abraham  and  Moses,  than  Christians  can 
be  in  calling  upon  saints ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  never  addressed  in  prayer.**  2.  Elijah's 

*  See  Mede^s  Works,  b.  iii.  c.  iv.  p.  6S1.  and  More*s  Myst,  of 
Iniq,  b.  il.  c.  Tiii.  p.  483.  in  his  Works.     Ed.  Lond.  1708. 

b  It  maj  be  observed,  that  no  text  can  be  produced  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers  from  the  Old  Testament  in  support  of  this  doc- 
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going  up  to  heaven  in  so  miraculous  a  manner 
might  also  have  been  considered  as  a  good  rea- 
son to  have  prayed  to  him,  yet  no  such  worship 
was  ever  offered.* 

3.  Likewise  in  the  New  Testament,  Jesus 
Christ  is  proposed  as  our  mediator,  not  only  in 
the  point  of  redemption,  but  even  in  the  point 
of  intercession.  Thus  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
prayers  to  be  offered  for  all  men,  declares,  "  there 
"  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God 
^^  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.^'  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.) 
4.  In  Rom.  X.  14.  it  is  said,  ^^  how  shall  they  call 
on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?"  We 
cannot  therefore  pray  to  any  being  in  whom  we 
have  not  faith.  But  we  can  only  believe  in  God 
and  Christ,  for  our  Saviour  says,  **  ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me.".  To  them  alone,  there- 
fore, ought  we  to  pray.  5.  It  was  a  part  of  hea- 
thenish idolatry  to  invocate  demons,  whom  they 
considered  as  good  beings  subordinate  to  God, 
and  employed  by  him  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  Yet  in  Scripture  we  find  no  intimation 
that  this  was  faulty  only  in  consequence  of  its 
improper  application.  On  the  contrary,  when 
some  men  ^^  under  pretence  of  humility  and 
will  worship"  attempted  to  introduce  "  the  wor- 

trine,  without  contradicting  themselves.  For  they  bold,  thtt  the 
saints  of  that  dispensation  remained  in  a  place  called  Limbos  Patmit 
until  the  coming  of  Christ. 

*  See  Survey  of  Popery,  p.  312.  Ed.  Lond.  1595. 
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ship  of  angels"  into  the  Church  at  Colosse^  St^ 
Paul  condemns  it,  without  any  reserve  for  lower 
degrees  of  adoration.  He  charges  the  Christians 
"  to  heware  of  that  vain  philosophy,"  and  not  to 
be  deceived  by  men  who  intruded  "  into  things 
which  they  had  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by 
their  fleshly  mind."  (Col.  ii.  18.)  6.  When  St. 
John  fell  down  to  worship  the  angel  who  had 
made  such  glorious  revelations,  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived was,  **  see  thou  do  it  not,  worship  God ; 
I  am  thy  fellow-servant."  (Rev.  xix.  10.  and  xxii. 
8.)  The  reason  assigned  for  the  prohibition  is 
particularly  forcible ;  it  shews  that  no  degree  of 
worship  can  be  due  to  angels,  since  worship 
cannot  exist  among  fellow-servants.  7.  No  men- 
tion is  made  oi  the  primitive  saints  being  wor- 
shipped, such  as  St.  Stephen  or  St.  James. 
Christians  are  desired  to  remember  them  that 
had  the  rule  over  them ;  (Heb.  xiii.  7. ;)  but  no 
intimation  is  given  of  praying  to  them.  Christ  is 
proposed  as  the  sole  object  of  our  worship,  and 
is  in  this  respect  opposed  to  angels  by  St.  Paul ; 
"  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
"  bodily."  (Col.  ii.  9.)  8.  Praying  to  saints  im- 
plies either  that  they  are  every  where,  or  that 
they  know  all  things.  There  is  no  intimation 
in  Scripture  that  such  attributes  are  communi- 
cated to  them,  and  it  is  therefore  the  highest; 
presumption  to  build  so  important  an  article  of 
religioii  on  mere  probabilities. 
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II.  Tlie  invocation  of  saints  is  contrary  to  ih 
sense  of  antiquity. 

This  is  evident  fropa  the  following  considera- 
tions ;  1.  The  testimony  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna 
is  decisive  on   this  point.  2.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  ^  and  others  frequently  speak  of  prayer  as 
a  worship  peculiar  to  God.    3.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  Church  at  their  time  could  pray  to 
saints,  for  several  of  the  fathers  thought  that 
they  did  not  yet  enjoy  the  presence  of  God,  and 
consequently  could  not  intercede  to  him  for  their 
worshippers.    4.  It  was  then  the  practice  of  the 
Church  to  pray  for  the  departed  spirits  of  hdy 
men.    It  is  impossible  that  they  could  at  the 
same  time  pray  to  them.    5.  In  the  Apostolicd 
Constitutions  there  is  no  intimation  of  praying 
to  saints.    6.  In  the  Council  of  Laodicea  there 
is  an  expression  condemning  those  who  invocate 
angelsy  where  it  is  called  ^'  a  secret  idolatry,  and 
a  forsaking  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     7.  The 
first  Apologists  ^  arraigned  the  heathen  worship 
of  demons  in  terms  that  shewed  their  condenma- 
tion  of  all  such  practices.    8.  When  the  Ariau 
controversy  arose,  the  invocation  of  Christ  alone, 
to  the  exclusion  of  saints  and  angels,  is  ui^fed 

*  Ckm,  protrep.  TertulL  ApoL  c.  17.  ^  Cone.  Laod,  e.  35. 

"  See  Just,  Mart,  ApoL  2.  Iren,  1.  2.  c.  85.  Orig,  conl.  Cdt, 
I.  8.  Tert,  dt  Oral.  c.  1. 
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by  Athanasius  and  other  fathers  ^  as  an  evident 
argument  for  his  divinity.  9.  Even  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  though  private 
prayers  \o  martyrs  had  been  introduced,  yet  the 
public  offices  were  preserved  pure.  St.  Austin  ^ 
says,  ^  the  Gentiles  offer  sacrifices  to  their  gods, 
"  but  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  martyrs ;  to  one 
"  God  only  do  we  ofier,  the  God  of  martyrs  and 
''  our  God,  in  which  sacrifice  they  are  named  in 
**  their  place  and  order,  as  men  of  God,  who  in 
"  confessing  him  have  overcome  the  world,  but 
**  they  are  not  invocated  by  the  priest  who  sacri- 
**  fices."  And  again.^  "  Dead  men  ought  to  be 
'^  so  honoured,  that  we  may  imitate  them,  but 
"  not  worshijpped." 

In  th^  fifth  century.  Christians  used  to  pray 
to  God  to  hear  the  intercession  of  saints  and 
and  martyrs  ;**  still  this  was  quite  differentfrom 
praying  immediately  to  them  to  hear  us.  Hence 
arose  the  practice  of  having  litanies  to  them, 
which  were  at  first  merely  a  desire  that  they 
should  pray  for  those  who  invocated  them,  "  ora 
pro  nobis.''    But  afterwards  all  things  that  were 

*  See  Atkim.  coiU.  Arum.  Orat.  1.  3.  4.  Oreg-  Naz,  Orat.  40. 
Greg.  Nyss,  in  Basil,  ami.  Eunap.  Banl,  Horn.  27,  cont.  Ewiom,  I. 
4.  Epiph.  Bar.  64,  69,  78,  79.  Tkeod.  di  Hter.  Fab.  1.  6.  c.  3. 
Chrysost.  die  Trin. 

^  See  Aug.  con.  Serm.  At.  c.  29.  cfun.  Max.  1. 13.  c.  4. 

«  De  CwH.  DeU.  22.  o.  10. 1.  8.  o.  27. 

d  See  Uahers  Answer  to  th9  Jtsuit,  p,  400. 
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asked  of  God  and  Christ,  were  likewise  asked 
from  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  with 
the  same  humility  of  gesture  and  expression/ 
or  if  there  be  apy  difference,  it  seems  in  &v(Hir 
of  the  latter.  Thus,^  she  is  constantly  addressed 
in  these  terms :  ^^  A|aria,  mater  g^tiae,  mater 
*'  misericordiae,  tu  nos  ab  hoste  protege  et  hoia 
^^  mortis  suscipe;''  and  still  more  presumptu- 
ously thus ;  ^^  Jure  matris  impera  -  redemptori.'* 
Even  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  offered  to  her 
honour  and  to  that  of  the  saints,  and  in  the 
form  of  absolution,  the  increase  of  grace  and 
eternal  life  are  prayed  for  by  virtue  of  the  passion 
of  Christ  and  the  merits  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints.  .  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  invocation 
of  saints  is  merely  an  address  to  them  to  pray 
for  us  ;  for  the  council  of  Trent  encourages  the 
flying  ^^  to  their  help  ^nd  assistance/'  as  well 
as  "  their  intercession."^ 

The  origin  of  this  innovation  may  perhaps 
be  traced  to  the  anxiety  which  the  fathers  of  the 
fifth  and  following  centuries  felt  to  bring  over 
the  heathen  to  Christianity.  They  may  have 
observed  the  Apostles'  compliances  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews,  as  St.  Paul  says,  *'  to  the 
"  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  and  to  them  that  were 

*  SeeJewefs  Def.  of  ApoU  par.  ii.  c.  11.  dir.  1. 
^  Severa!  oF  these  pravers  maj  be  found  in  StUlrngJIteVs  Wtfih 
T.  6.  p.  531,  and  v.  #5.  p.  379. 

'  See  Cone.  Trid.  sess,  25^  4e  CuUu  SancU 
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'^  without  laWy  as  one  without  law?  that  by  all 
'^  means  he  might  gain  some."'  They  may  have 
inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  Jews  were  thus 
complied  with  in  the  observance  of  an  abrogated 
law,  even  after  the  Apostles  had  made  a  solemn 
decision  on  the  subject,  they  were  therefore  jus- 
tified in  following  the  example  with  respect  to 
the  Heathens.  Thus  it  was  objected  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  ages,  that  they  had  no  altars, 
nor  sacrifices,  nor  priests;  an  objection  which 
they  afterwards  removed,  by  complying  with  the 
custom  of  the  Gentiles.  In  the  same  way,  images 
were  introduced  into  private  houses,  and  pictures 
into  churches.  Still  it  is  remarkable,  that  where 
these  superstitions  increased  in  too  great  a  de- 
gree, there  we  find  opposition  to  them.  Thus 
£piphanius  ^  accuses  the  Collyridians  of  heresy 
for  worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  offering 
up  a  cake  to  her  ;^  and  from  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  no  prayers 

*  The  seel  of  tbe  Coll  jridiaos  arose  la  the  Utter  ead  of  the  fourth 
eentofj.  Ihej  derived  their  name  from  cakes  (co/lyridte)  which 
thej  offered  op  as  libatioas  or  sacrifices  to  the  Virgin  Marj. — See 
Epiphan,  m  lueret,  79. 

^  From  the  condemnation  of  this  sect  as  heretics  hj  the  primitive 
Ch«ireh,  Chillingworth  dedaces  an  nnanswerable  argument  against 
the  doctrine  of  infallibilitj,  since  it  appears  that  their  practice  follj 
agrees  with  that  of  later  Roman  Catholics  in  offering  iioense  to  th« 
Virgin  Marj  and  the  saints.  See  his  Comfermtc€  tomewmmg  tkt  Jn/uUi- 
bUilp«ifH€MUm,Ch. 
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were  then  made  to  her  by  the  orthodox.  From 
these  compliances,  however,  arose  perhaps  the 
corruptions  of  subsequent  ages,  and  as  the  Wi- 
thers who  thus  involuntarily  occasioned  them 
were  not  endowed  vnih  the  spirit  of  prophecj, 
they  could  not  foresee  the  consequences  to 
which  they  led,  and  therefore  submitted  to  them 
merely  from  motives  of  charity  and  p<dicy.*  But 
as  these  motives  of  policy  can  now  no  longer 
exist,  and  as  the  abuses  which  we  have  been 
considering  have  proceeded  to  so  scandalous  an 
extent,  we  are  justified  in  removing  them,  and 
reducing  the  worship  of  God  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  first  three  ages  of  Christianity. 

The  practice  of  the  invocation  of  saints  is  de- 
fended by  the  following  arguments :  1.  As  the 
saints  are  in  the  presence  of  God,  it  is  reas<m- 
able  to  suppose  that  they  see  all  the  concerns  of 
the  Church,  of  which  they  are  still  parts;  and  as 
they  are  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  charity,  they 
must  love  the  souls  of  their  brethren  on  earth; 
so  that  if  saints  on  earth,  whose  charity  is  not 
yet  perfect,  pray  for  one  another,  they  in  that 
state  of  perfection  must  pray  most  fervently  for 
them.  And  as  we  on  earth  desire  the  prayas  of 
others,  it  may  be  more  useful  to  have  resource  to 
their  prayers  who  are  in  a  higher  state  of  fiivoor 
with  God,  and  whose  charity  is  more  exalted,  by 

*  See  Theodor,  ie  eur,  Grac,  afect,  I.  S.  de  Martyr, 
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which  their  intercessions  will  be  not  only  more 
earnest  but  more  prevalent.  In  answer  to  this 
it  may  be  observed,  (1.)  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  saints  see  all  the  concerns  of  the 
Church  ;*  for  if  this  be  conceived  to  be  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  of  perfect  happiness,  we  must 
conclude  that  they  see  the  whole  chain  of  pro- 
vidence, for  if  they  see  the  persecutions  of  the 
Church,  without  at  the  same  time  seeing  their 
issue,  then  they  should  be  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  perfect  felicity.  Now 
if  they  see  the  final  issue,  and  know  what  God 
will  do,  then  they  cannot  intercede  for  or  against 
it;  but  to  us,  who  know  not  the  hidden  counsels 
of  God,  prayer  is  necessary  and  commanded. 
(S.)  On  this  point  God  has  revealed  nothing  to 
us,  and  we  can  therefore  have  no  certainty  in  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  commanded  us  to  pray 
for  one  another,  and  to  join  our  prayers  toge^ 

*  At  prajers  are  addressed  to  the  sabts  iu  the  Roman  Chaxch 

hj  all  persons,  at  all  times  and  places,  and  in  reference  to  all  cir- 

^amstancea,  those  pmjers  can  only  be  known  <o  them  in  two  wajs. 

] .  By  an  inherent  power  of  omnipresence  and  omniscience.     Now 

this  is  absolutely  impossible.     God  cannot  confer  the  peculiar  and 

distingnishing  attributes  of  the  Deity  on  a  created,  and  therefore  a 

finite  being.     2.  The  substance  of  these  prayers  may  be  first  heard 

by  God>  and  then  communicated  to  them  by  him.     But  this  is  as  ab« 

surd  as  the  former  method  is  impossible.     For  thus  God  should  re-. 

veal  to  the  saints  those  applications  which  he  himself  is  to  listen  to» 

b  retam»  from  them. — See  Survey  of  Popery,  p.  339,  and  AHofs 

Reply  to  Bhkopf  p.  356. 
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therv  We  have  plain  grounds  for  desiring  the 
intercession  of  each  other,  and  we  are  sure  that 
those  whose  assistance  we  desire  understand  our 
wants,  when  they  are  made  known  to  them.  It 
is  absurd,  therefore,  to  argue  from  what  God  has 
commanded,  which  may  have  many  good  effects, 
and  cannot  have  a  bad  one,  to  that  which  he  hat 
not  commanded,  against  which,  on  the  contraiy, 
there  are  many  plain  intimations  in  Scripture, 
and  which  may  have  many  bad  effects,  and  we 
are  not  convinced  that  it  can  have  any  that  is 
good.  (3.)  The  prayers  addressed  to  saints  are 
quite  different  from  our  desiring  the  intercession 
of  such  as  are  alive.  The  one  is  as  plainly  an 
act  of  religious  worship,  as  the  other  is  not 

2.  It  is  said  that  the  honour  paid  to  saints  is 
an  honour  done  to  God,  who  is  glorified  in  them, 
and  since  he  is  the  acknowledged  source  of  all 
things,  they  think  the  worship  offered  to  them 
terminates  in  him.^  But  prayer,  through  the 
whole  Scripture,  is  represented  as  a  principal 

*  This  argument,  besides  being  liable  to  the  objectioos  alrtadj 
nrged  against  a  similar  defence  for  image  worship,  it  farther  ooalri- 
dieted  bjr  the  words  of  these  prajers,  which  are  offered  to  the  saiits. 
For  if  the  honoar  paid  to  saints  is  intended  to  hare  refeieaee  U 
God,  whj  is  not  this  expressed  ?  And  whjr,  on  the  eotptrary,  bsieb 
a  prajer  as  this  used :  *<  O  maj  the  mother  of  graee,  the  mother 
"  of  mercy,  defend  nt  from  oar  ghostly  enemy,  and  loeeiTe  is  it 
"  the  hoar  of  death  ;**  in  which  all  is  asked  on  the  ground  ef  hir 
own  power,  without  eren  the  ufnticn  ef  the  names  of  God  aid  e« 
SaTioor? 
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part  of  the  service  due  to  God,  and  as  that  in 
which  he  takes  most  pleasure.  It  is  itself  a  sa- 
crifice, and  every  other  sacrifice  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted by  him,  as  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
internal  acts  of  prayers  and  praises.  The  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  is  the  only  thing  reserved  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  God,  and  as  that  is  an  un- 
founded sacrifice,  and  as  even  in  it  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  saints  have  some  share,  it  will  fol- 
low that  God,  who  has  declared  himself  to  be 
"  a  jealous  God,  that  will  not  give  his  glory  to 
another,''  (Is.  xxii.  8,)  is  not  honoured  by  them 
with  any  peculiar  worship. 

3.  Princes  are  always  approached  by  means 
of  those  that  are  in  favour  with  them.  Thus  they 
think  we  ought  to  come  to  God  by  the  interces- 
sion of  his  saints.^  But  this  illustration  would 
give  us  mean  thoughts  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
whose  mercy  is  declared  to  be  infinite,  as  if  he 
were  not  to  be  approached  without  an  interposi- 
tion, whereas  the  Scriptures  speak  of  him  as  "  an 
hearer  of  prayer,"  and  declare  the  intercessions  of 
Christ  to  be  of  infinite  efficacy. 

*  Tbi«  analogj  cannot  be  admitted.  We  ase  the  interposition 
of  fayoarites  with  earthly  kings,  becaase  the}'  know  not  the  claims 
of  the  petitioner,  and  therefore  reqaire  proofs  of  his  character  and 
jiinceritj.  God,  'on  the  contrary,  knoweth  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
and  *'  needetb  not  that  any  man  shoald  ask  bira."  Again,  earthly 
kings,  tacitly  at  least,  permit  snch  interposition,  but  God  has  de- 
clared, that  *'  there  is  hot  one  mediator,"  and  by  coming  to  any 
other,  we  violate  hU  commands. 


ARTICLE  XXIIL 

OF  MINISTERING  IN  THE  CONGREGATION. 

IT  TS  NOT  LAWFUL  FOR  ANY  MAN  TO  TAKE  UPON  HIM  THE 
OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  PREACHING  OR  MINI8TERINO  THE 
SACRAMENTS  TO  THE  CONGREGATION,  BEFORE  HE  BB 
LAWFULLY  CALLED  AND  SENT  TO  EXECUTE  THE  SAME. 
AND  THOSE  WE  OUGHT  TO  JUDGE  LAWFULLY  CAIXED 
AND  SENT,  WHICH  BE  CHOSEN  AND  CALLED  TO  THIS 
WORK  BY  MEN,  WHO  HAVE  PUBLIC  AUTHORITY  GIfEK 
UNTO  THEM,  IN  THE  CONGREGATION,  TO  CALL  AND 
SEND   MINISTERS  UNTO  THE  LORD'S  VINEYARD. 

This  Article  consists  of  two  parts :  1.  It  de- 
clares the  unlawfulness  of  men  assuming  to  thevh 
selves^  without  a  due  calling,  the  authority  of  du* 
pensing  the  things  of  God;  and,  II.  It  d^inm 
what  constitutes  a  lawful  calling, 

I.  The  Article  declares  the  unlawfulnesB  of  men 
assuming  to  themselves^  without  a  due  calling^  the 
authority  qf  dispensing  the  things  of  Godj^ 

The  propriety  of  this  declaration  is  supported, 
1.  by  Scripture,  2.  by  Antiquity,  and  3.  by  Reason* 

1.  By  Scripture.  Thus,  (1.)  in  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, we  see  that  the  family,  the  age,  and 

*  See  Hooker's  Eccl  Pol.  b.  5.  sec.  77. 
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the  qualifications  of  those  that  might  serve  in 
the  priesthood,  are  particularly  described. 

2.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find  that  our 
Lord  called  the  twelve  Apostles,*  and  before  he 
left  them,  he  said,  that  ^^  as  his  Father  had  sent 
him,  so  he  sent  them.''  (John,  xx.  21.)  This 
seems  to  import,  that  as  he  had  had  the  power 
of  sending  others  in  his  name,  so  he  now  con- 
ferred on  them  the  same  authority.  Now  the 
existence  of  such  an  authority  implies  the  neces- 
sity of  its  exercise. 

(3*)  When  the  Apostles  were  planting 
Churches,  they  appointed  men  over  particular 
districts ;  such  were  Epaphroditus  at  Colossus, 
Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  at  Crete.  To 
these  they  gave  a  certain  authority,  which  is 
evident  from  the  directions  by  which  they  desire 
them  to  guide  themselves  in  the  use  of  it.  Thus, 
with  respect  to  the  succession  to  which  the  de- 
|K>sit  of  the  faith  was  to  be  intrusted,  St.  Paul 
writes  to  Timothy :  "  The  things  which  thou  hast 
^'  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same 
^'  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able 
**  to  teach  others  also."  (2  Tim.  ii.  2.)  Rules  are 
given  coBC^ming  the  different  parts  of  worship, 
^^  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giv*. 
ing  of  thanks ;"  (1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  3.)^^the-^tualifi- 
cations  are  stated  of  such  as  should  be  made 

"*  See  Hair 8  Episcop.  hy  Divine  Right,  par.  2.  sec.  2.  in  hit 
Works*  T.  3,  £d.  Lend.  1662. 
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"  bishops  or  deacons."  (1  Tim.  iii.)  Timothy 
was  empowered  "  to  rebuke  and  entreat,  to  ho- 
nour and  to  censure ;"  (1  Tim.  v.  1 ;)  he  was  to 
*^  receive  accusations  against  elders/*  according 
to  the  prescribed  methods,  and  in  conclusion,  is 
desired  to  ^^  preach  the  word,  to  be  instant  in 
'^  season  and  out  of  season,  to  reproye,  rebuke, 
'^  and  exhort ;  and  to  do  the  work  of  an  evaD- 
"  gelist,  and  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry."* 
(2  Tim.  iv.  1,  5.)  Similar  directions  are  given  to 
Titus,  whom  St.  Paul  had  "  left  in  Crete,  to  set 
*'  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting,  and  to 
"  ordain  elders  in  every  city."  (Tit.  i.  5.)  He  is 
instructed  concerning  the  doctrines  he  was  to 
teach,  and  those  which  he  was  to  avoid,  and  is 
directed  as  to  the  censures  to  be  passed  npon 
heretics,  (iii.  10.)  Since  then  these  rules  are  thus 
particularly  stated,  it  follows  that  there  is  an 
authority  in  the  Church  to  which  they  were  to 
apply,  and  that  therefore  no  man  was  to  assume 
it,  without  a  lawful  calling. 

(4.)  St.  Paul  enumerates  the  several  orders 
that  God  has  placed  in  his  Church,  ''  Apostles, 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  Timothj  is  here  oaUed  **  ■■  timt- 
geliftt"  and  «  a  deacon,"  as  he  is  elsewhere  called  **  a  bishop/' 
yet  it  could  not  be  conoladed  from  the  application  of  thrtn  iia»st  tir 
the  same  person,  that  therefore  there  was  no  difference  in  the  eSeei 
to  which  thej  refer.  For  the  same  reason,  the  application  of  dM 
names  of  presbjter  and  bishop  to  the  same  indiTidaa],  eannot  profe 
that  thej  were  synonimoas  terms. 
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Prophets,  Evangelists,  Pastors  and  Teachers," 
and  likewise  proves,  that  they  were  to  be  lasting 
constitutions,  from  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
instituted;  (Rom.  xii.  6.  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  Eph.  iv. 
11 ;)  "  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,"  (that  is, 
the  initiating  them  by  holy  mysteries,  for  since 
this  phrase  is  placed  first  in  order,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  as 
completing,)  "  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,"  (all 
the  ecclesiastical  services,)  "  for  the  edifying  the 
body  of  Christ,"  (including  instruction,  exhorta- 
tion, and  preaching,)  and  finally,  the  duration  of 
these  gifts  is  stated  to  be  "  till  we  all  come  in 
"  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge 
".  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man."  Now 
this  reason  is  applicable  to  all  ages :  ^  distinc- 
tion of  offices,  therefore,  is  to  continue  in  the 
Church  for  ever. 

(5.)  Christians  are  desired  to  "  remember 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  them."  (Heb.  xiii.  7.) 

(6.)  St.  Peter  gives  directions  to  the  elders  of 
the  Churches  to  whom  he  wrote,  how  they  ought 
to  feed  and  govern  the  flock,"  (1  Pet.  v.  2,)  and 
charges  them  not  to  do  it  from  motives  of  covet- 
ousness  or  ambition.  From  this  charge  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy  he  for^?. 
saw  some  might  fall  under  these  corruptions : 
and  hence  it  is  evident,  that  though  such 
abuses  should  occur,  they  can  furnish  no  argu- 
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xnent  against  the  function ;  they  ought  to  be 
corrected,  but  the  latter  should  not  be  dissolyed. 
It  may  be  objected  against  the  texts  here  ad- 
duced, that  the  rules  they  contain  only  belonged 
to  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  and  were  to  be  laid 
aside  when  she  was  further  advanced.    But  the 
circumstances  of  the  early  Church  refute  this  ob- 
jection.   There  was  in  it  such  a  liberal  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  poured  out  on  great  numbers, 
that  the  miracles  they  were  thus  enabled  to  per- 
form, were  of  themselves  a  sufficient  attestation 
of   the  truth  of  their  mission.     It  could  not 
therefore  be  necessary,  for  such  a  time  merely, 
to  have  settled  those  functions  in  the  Church ;  it 
is  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  Apostles 
instituted  this  order  and  government,  not  so  much 
for  the  age  in  which  they  themselves  lived,  as  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  constitutions,  which 
they  foresaw  would  be  yet  more  necessary  in  suc- 
ceeding times. 

2.  Tke  propriety  of  this  declaration  is  support- 
ed  by  antiquity.  Thus  the  principal  object  of 
Clemens'  and  St.  Ignatius'  Epistles  is  tx>  keep 
the  Churches  in  order  and  union,  and  in  sub- 
jection to  their  pastors.  After  the  first  age,  the 
assertion  admits  of  the  most  unquestionable 
proof.* 

3.  It  is  supported  by  rea^son.      For  if  any 

*  See  BiUon  dt  perpetud  Ecch  Chris,  Gubernat,  c.  12  and  13. 
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nan  may  assume  authority  to  preach,  and  per-' 
form  holy  functions,  it  is  certain,  religion  must 
fall  into  disorder  and  contempt.  Men  of  warm 
fancies  and  little  discretion,  would  most  pro- 
bably  presume  to  teach  others,  if  they  them- 
selves were  under  no  government,  and  thus 
the  public  service  of  God  would  be  despised 
nnd  neglected.  And  hence  it  is,  that  those 
who  in  their  hearts  hate  the  Christian  religion, 
usuidly  encourage  all  those  enthusiasts  that  en- 
deavour to  subvert  the  order  of  its  government ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  if  once  the  natural  consti- 
tution of  a  Church  is  dissolved,  the  strength 
and  power,  as  well  as  the  order  aiid  beauty  of 
all  religion,  will  immediately  decay,  since,  hu- 
manly speaking,  it  cannot  subsist  without  it. 

II.  TTie  Article  clones  what  constitutes  a  law^ 
fat  callmg.  * 

This  definition  is  expressed  in  very  general 
terms.  Those  who  composed  the  Article  had  in 
view  the  state  of  the  several  Churches,  which  had 
been  differently  reformed,  and  although  their  own 
had  wandered  from  the  beaten  path  less  than  any 
other,  still  they  knew  that  all  things,  even  among 
themselves,  had  not  been  regulated  according  to 
those  rules  that  ought  to  be  held  sacred  in  times 

^  On  this  8abj«ct  the  reader  may  consult  Potter  on  Ch,  Govtr, 
c.  5  ;  Bilson  de  Perp,  Ec,  Ch.  Gub,  c.  13  ;  Bwrschough  on  Church 
Gov.  and  Hooker's  Ecd,  Poi,  b.  7.  sees  5. 
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of  tranquillity.  Necessity  however  rendered  this 
irregularity  excusable.  For  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  those  things  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  themselves,  and  others  which  are  so, 
only  because  they  are  commanded.  Thus  faith,  re- 
pentance, and  obedience,  are  indispensable  means 
to  salvation ;  but  such  things  as  are  necessary, 
only  in  consequence  of  a  command  from  God, 
and  not  from  any  real  efficiency  which  they  have 
to  reform  our  natures,  ought  doubtless  be  sought 
for  vrith  all  due  attention,  still  as  they  are  not 
of  themselves  necessary,  much  less  are  all  those 
methods  indispensable,  by  which  we  may  arrive 
at  the  regular  use  of  them.  And  thus  in  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  that  which  is  simply  necessary  as 
a  mean  to  preserve  the  order  and  union  of  the 
body  of  Christians,  and  to  maintain  the  reverence 
due  to  holy  things,  is  that  no  man  enter  upon  any 
part  of  the  sacred  ministry,  unless  he  be  chosen 
and  called  to  it,  by  those  who  have  authority  to 
do  so.  This  is  decided  in  the  Article,  while  men 
are  left  more  at  liberty  in  their  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  subject  of  this  authority. 

Lawful  authority  is  generally  understood  to  be 
that  rule  which  the  body  of  the  pastors,  or  bishops 
and  clergy  of  a  Church,  shall  settle,  being  met 
in  a  body  with  due  respect  to  the  powers  that  Grod 
shall  set  over  them.  Rules  thus  made,  provided 
they  he  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  wotd  of  Grod, 
and  are  duly  executed  by  the  persons  to  whom 
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that  care  belongs,  constitute  the  legitimate  au- 
thority. In  order  to  illustrate  this  definition,  we 
may  make  the  following  observations :  1.  It  sup- 
poses the  lawfulness  of  the  rule  to  depend  on  the 
concurrence  of  two  parties :  the  clergy  and  the 
civil  powers.  It  is  evident  that  the  consent  of 
the  clergy  is  necessary,  since  they  are  the  persons 
to  whom  the  care  and  watching  over  the  souls  of 
the  people  is  committed.  The  concurrence  of  the 
prince  is  also  necessary,  since  he  comprehends 
virtually  the  body  of  the  people  in  him.  For 
when  a  Church  is  in  a  state  of  persecution  under 
the  civil  powers,  then  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  people  who  receive  the  faith  is  necessary, 
not  only  because  they  give  protection  and  encou- 
ragement to  those  that  labour  over  them,  but  also 
from  the  words  of  Scripture,  by  which  men  are 
forbidden  to  rule  as  the  kings  of  the  nations,  and 
to  be  as  "  lords  over  God's  heritage."  (1  Pet.  v.  3.) 
But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Church  is  under 
the  government  of  a  Christian  magistrate,  then 
he  stands  in  the  stead  of  the  people,  and  as  he 
gives  the  protection  and  encouragement,  great 
regard  is  therefore  due  to  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  lawful  authority. 

2.  That  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  or  of 
the  civil  powers  with  the  clergy,  is  thus  necessa- 
ry to  constitute  a  lawful  authority,  is  further  evi- 
dent from  the  decrees  of  the  first  general  councils, 
which  ordered  that  the  concerns  of  every  province 
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were  to  be  settled  in  the  province  itself:  an  ar- 
rangement which  was  continued  till  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  papacy  broke  in  and  disordered  this 
constitution.  Throughout  the  Roman  commu- 
nion, the  chief  jurisdiction  is  now  in  the  Pope, 
and  though  we  are  aware  that  this  authority  is 
the  effect  of  fraud  and  tyranny,  still  as  it  is  thus 
settled,  we  do  not  annul  the  acts  of  that  power, 
nor  the  missions  or  orders  given  in  that  Church, 
because  there  is  among  them  an  order  in  fady 
though  not,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  right, 

^.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  of  the 
clergy  becomes  so  corrupt  that  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  the  regular  decisions  of  any 
synod,  called  according  to  their  constitution,  then 
if  the  prince  shall  select  a  peculiar  number,  and 
commit  to  their  care  the  reformation  of  doctrine 
and  of  worship,  and  shall  give  the  legal  sanction 
to  the  articles  on  which  they  agree;  though  it 
inust  be  confessed  that  such  a  process  is  irregular 
and  excusable  only  on  the  ground  of  necessity, 
still  there  is  thus  an  authority  both  in  fact  and 
in  right ;  since  if  the  magistrate  has  the  power 
of  making  laws  in  sacred  matters,  he  may  order 
those  to  be  prepared  by  whom,  and  as  he  pleases^ 

4.  If  a  company  of  Christians  should  find  the 
public  worship  of  their  country  to  be  so  defiled 
that  they  could  not  conscientiously  join  in  it,  and 
having  separated  themselves  from  it,  should  by 
common  consent  desire  some  of  their  own  body 
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to  minister  uiito  them  in  holy  things,  and  should 
from  such  a  beginning  grow  up  to  a  regular  con- 
stitution ;  such  a  method,  though  extremely  sin- 
Ail  unless  warranted  by  necessity,  is  still  not 
condemned  by  the  words  of  the  article,  provided 
that  necessity  be  real  and  unfeigned. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  definition  of  the  ar- 
ticle was  so  expressed  by  our  Reformers,  as  not  to 
exclude  those  Churches,  which  from  necessity 
have  been  compelled  to  violate  the  established 
rules  of  order.  And  in  thus  acting  they  are  jus- 
tifiable on  the  ground  both  of  Scripture  and  of 
antiquity. 

1.  They  arejmtified  by  Scripture.  In  the  old 
dispensation,  the  High  Priest  was  the  chief  per- 
son, being  appointed  by  God  to  officiate  in  the 
principal  act  of  their  religion,  the  yearly  expia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation.  In  this 
service  none  could  make  the  atonement  but  the 
High  Priest,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  con- 
elude  that  no  atonement  was  made  in  case  any 
other  person  should  thus  officiate.  Moreover,  the 
office  had  been  fixed  by  an  express  law  of  God 
in  the  eldest  of  Aaron's  family;  a  law  which 
could  not  therefore  be  changed  except  by  the  di- 
vine authority.  We  find  however  that  great  in- 
novations were  made  by  the  Maccabees*   and 

^  The  Asmonean  family  derived  its  name  from  Asmoneus,  from 
whom  Matatbias  was  descended  in  the  foartb  line.  When  the  decree 
oi*  Antiochos  Epiphanes  was  about  to  be  carried  into  execation  in 
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their  successors  of  the  Asmonean  famfly :  Herod, 
too,  changed  the  High  Priesthood  at  pleasure,^ 
and  the  Romans  openly  exposed  it  to  sale.  Now 
these  were  as  great  nullities  in  the  High  Priests 
of  our  Saviour's  time  as  can  be  conceived,  for 
the  Jews,  who  kept  their  genealogies  with  such 
strictness,  must  have  known  in  whom  the  right 
of  this  office  was  vested.  Yet  these  were  in  fact 
High  Priests,  and  made  the  atonement  for  the 
l^eople,  and  were  owned  as  such  by  our  Saviour, 
as  is  evident  from  the  instance  of  Caiaphas,  whose 
claim  to  the  title  was  acknowledged  by  him. 
(John  xviii.  22.)  Hence  it  appears,  that  where 
the  necessity  was  real  and  unavoidable,  the  Jews 
were  bound  to  think  that  God  dispensed  with 
his  own  precept.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
infer,  that  whenever  God  by  his  providence 
brings  Christians  under  a  visible  necessity,  either 
of  joining  in  a  defiled  worship,  or  of  breaking 
through  established  rules,  in  order  to  the  being 
united  in  government,  the  latter  may  be  chosen 
with  impunity. 

Modin,  the  citjr  where  Matatbias  resided,  he  resisted  it  with  sacceu» 
and  his  sobs,  following  his  example,  at  last  freed  their  coantrj  from 
a  foreign  yoke. — See  HaWa  Anal,  of  ChronoL  t.  ii.  p.  597. 

*  Herod  the  Great  was  made  king  of  Judea  bv  the  Romaa 
senate,  B.  C.  49.  He  elected  Ananelas  High  Priest  after  tlie  death 
of  AntigoDQs,  whom,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  depose,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  Aristobalos,  the  rightfal  saccessor  to  the  pontifi- 
cate.— See  Hale*s  Anal,  v  ii.  p.  643.  and  Lewis* i  Heb,  Aniiq*  \h  ii. 
c.  i. 
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2.  It  is  justified  hy  antiquity.  Frumentius,  a 
layman,  preached  to  the  Indians,  and  was  after- 
wards made  a  priest  and  a  bishop  by  Athanasius.* 
The  king  of  the  Iberians  also,  before  he  was  bap- 
tised himself,  converted  his  subjects,  and  thus 
became  the  Apostle  of  his  country  before  he 
was  initiated.^  These  instances  justify  us  in  not 
passing  too  severe  a  censure  on  a  departure  from 
established  rules,  when  necessity  calls  for  it ;  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  may  not  ourselves  concur 
in  that  departure.  Thus  we  believe  that  none 
ought  to  baptize  but  persons  lawfully  ordained, 
yet  since  a  practice  of  admitting  the  baptism  of 
laymen  or  women  has  genesjrally  prevailed,  we 
have  that  regard  to  such  a  common  practice,  that 
we  do  not  annul,  though  we  condemn  it. 

^  See  MoahemaHist,  cent,  ir,  p.  I.e.  1.  sec.  x\, 
^  See  Sozomen,  Hiat,  EecL  I.  ii.  c.  vi. 


ARTICLE  XXIV. 

OF  SPEAKING  IN  THE  CONGREGATION  IN 
SUCH  A  TONGUE  AS  THE  PEOPLE  UN- 
DERSTANDETH. 

IT  IS  A  THING  PLAINLY  REPUGNANT  TO  THE  WORD  OF 
GOD  AND  THE  CUSTOM  OP  THE  PRIMITTTE  CHORCH, 
TO  HAVE  PUBUC  PRAYER  IN  THE  CHURCH,  OR  TO 
MINISTER  THE  SACRAMENTS.  IN  A  TONGUE  NOT  UK- 
DCRSTOOD  OF  THE  PEOKLE. 

This  Article  was  differently  expressed  in  those 
compiled  in  King  Edward's  reign  :  "  It  is  most 
"  fit  and  most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  Grod, 
"  that  nothing  be  read  or  rehearsed  in  the  con- 
**  gregation  in  a  tongue  not  known  unto  the 
"  people,  which  St.  Paul  hath  forbidden  to  be 
"  done,  unless  some  be  present  to  interpret." 

It  condemns  the  practice  of  having  public 
prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and  in  this  con- 
demnation it  is  supported,  1.  by  reason  ;  2.  by  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  3.  by  the  custom  of  the  prim- 
five  Church. 

1.  The  practice  is  contrary  to  reason.  The 
worship  of  God  is  an  act  by  which  we  acknow- 
ledge his  attributes,  rejoice  in  his  goodness,  and 
implore  his  mercies.    In  this,  the  more  we  raise 
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our  thoughts,  and  the  greater  devotion  that  ani- 
mates our  minds,  the  more  acceptably  do  we 
serve  God,  "  who  is  a  spirit,  and  will  be  wor* 
shipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  (John,  iv.  24.) 
Now  this  effect  is  totally  precluded,  if  the  wor- 
ship of  God  be  performed  in  a  language  un- 
known to  the  people.  They  have  nothing  but 
noise  and  show  to  amuse  them,  which,  though 
they  may  entertain  the  senses,  yet  cannot  affect 
the  heart  nor  excite  the  mind. 

2.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  (1.)  In 
the  Old  Testament,  the  expressions  contained  in 
the  Psalms,  prove  that  they  were  intended  to  af- 
fect those  who  were  to  use  them.  And  if  this 
be  admitted,  then  it  follows,  that  all  ought  to 
understand  them,  for  no  one  can  be  affected  by 
that  which  he  does  not  understand.  (2.)  When 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  instructing  the  people 
out  of  the  law,  they  appointed  persons,  who 
^^  read  it  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  the  people  to  understand  the  reading." 
(Neh.  viii.  8.)  Again,  after  they  had  been  a  long 
time  in  captivity,  and  the  Chaldee  language  had 
become  more  familiar  to  them  than  the  Hebrew, 
a  paraphrase  was  made  of  their  law  in  that  lan- 
guage ;^  and  in  the  form  of  prayers  we  find  that 
one  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  stand  up  and  bless 
the  Lord  your  God  for  ever  and  ever."  (Neh.  ix. 

*  See  Jennmg*s  Jew*  AnU  v,  ii.  c.  ii. 
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5.),  which  shows  that  all  understood  the  service. 
And  finally,  when  the  Greek  language  became 
more  generally  known  to  them,  they  read  the 
law  in  their  synagogues  in  that  language,  and 
since  they  read  their  law  in  Greek,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  prayed  in  it  too. 

3.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Aposdes  were 
enabled  to  speak  several  tongues,  the  design  of 
which  was,  that  every  nation  might  understand 
them  when  they  preached  in  its  native  language. 

4.  St.  Paul  desires  that  '^  all  things  be  done 
to  edification."  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26.)  Since  then  the 
performing  public  service  in  a  tongue  not  under- 
stood by  the  people  can  edify  no  person,  it  is 
therefore  forbidden. 

5.  When  some  who  had  the  gift  of  tongaes 
at  Corinth  used  it  without  discretion,  and  pre- 
tended to  teach  the  people  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage, St.  Paul  opposes  the  practice  on  reasons 
that  are  equally  conclusive  against  prayer,  or 
reading  the  word  of  God,  in  an  unknown  tongae. 
Indeed  the  former  is  even  more  inexcusable, 
since  it  is  much  more  necessary  that  men  should 
hear  and  understand  the  revelation  of  God  than 
the  expositions  of  men.    As  to  prayer,  he  says,* 

*  This  discoarse  of  St.  Paal  is  supposed  by  Roman  Catholic 
writers  to  allade  to  those  extemporaneous  prayers  ottered  by  the  in- 
mediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  were  then  freqaeat  in 
the  Chorcb,  bat  not  to  any  stated  litorgy,  or  form  of  serTice.  (Set 
Bellar,  dt  Ver,  Dei  1.  2.  c.  16.)  Now,  in  the  Primitive  Charch 
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(1  Cor.  xiv.  14.)  "  if  I  pray  in  an  unknown 
tongue,my  spirit  (that  is,  the  inspiration  or  gift 
that  is  in  me)  prayeth,  but  my  understanding 
is  unfruitful,"  and  therefore  concludes,  that 
"  he  will  pray  with  the  Spirit  and  with  the  un- 
"  derstanding  also."  (v.  15.)  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  is,  "  else,  when  thou  shalt  bless  with 
the  Spirit,  how  shall  he  that  occupieth  the 
room  of  the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  the  giving 
"  of  thanks,  seeing  he  understandeth  not  what 
"  thou  sayest  ?  For  thou  verily  givest  thanks 
"  well,butthe  other  is  not  edified."  (v.  10.)  From 
these  words,  it  is  plain  that  even  the  most  unlearn- 
ed of  the  people  were  to  join  in  the  prayers  and 
praises,  and  in  order  to  their  doing  so  as  became 
reasonable  creatures,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  understand  the  subject  of  this  petition 
which  they  were  to  confirm  by  their  Amen. 

3.  It  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  tite  primitive 
Church.  As  the  Christian  religion  was  spread  to 
different  nations,  so  they  all  worshipped  God  in 
their  own  tongue,**  and  though  theSyriac,  Greek 

there  appears  to  have  been  no  utated  form  of  prayer,  and  therefore 
St.  Paul's  objections  seem  to  referto  prayer  in  general,  not  to  a  par- 
tienlar  kind  of  it.  Bat  farther,  their  assertion  is  contradicted  by 
their  own  doctors.  Thus  Ljra  says,  that  ■*  the  valgar  tongue  wa^ 
•*  nsed  in  the  early  Charch,  on  account  of  the  directions  here  given 
**  by  Hi.  Paul. — See  Lyra  in  1  Cor.  14. 

*  In  the  litorgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  people  and  the  priest  have 
their  teaposoBes  appropriated  to  them  ;  which  shows  that  the  former 
nttst  ha^e  understood  the  service  in  which  they  thas  had  a  share. — 
iiee  Chrysos.in2  Cor.  c.  S.  Horn.  18. 
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and  Latin  were  so  generally  known,  that  we 
have  no  particular  accounts  of  any  nation  in 
which  they  might  not  be  used,  yet  there  was  the 
same  reason  for  adopting  other  languages  as  well 
as  these.*  It  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Ori- 
gen  ^  and  Basil,  that  all  nations  praised  God  in 
their  own  tongues.  An  instance  of  this  occurred 
so  late  as  the  ninth  century ;  when  the  Sclavo- 
nians  were  converted,  Pope  John  VIII.  debated 
in  what  language  they  should  be  allowed  to 
worship  God ;  and  after  some  deliberation,  it  is 
said,  a  voice  was  heard,  declaring,"  let  every 
tongue  confess  to  God."  Immediately  the  Pope 
wrote  both  to  the  prince  and  the  bishop  of  the 
Sclav onians,  allowing  them  to  have  their  pubhc 
service  in  their  own  tongue.*^  In  the  other  parts 
of  the  Western:  Church,  the  Latin  language  con- 

'  Several  examples  of  nations  which  used  their  own  tongoe  in  their 
form  of  service,  are  given  by  Bishop  Jewel,  in  his  Reply  to  Hwr^Smg, 
Art.  3.  p.  130. — See  also  Field  of  the  Church,  Append,  b.  3.  p.  240. 

^  See  Orig,  cont,  Celsum,  I.  8.  p.  402.  and  £«r.  Ep,  63.  ai 
Neoces, 

^  The  letter  of  the  Pope  on  this  sabject  contains  the  nost  de- 
cisive argoment  against  the  present  practice  of  the  Roman  Cbvrch. 
In  part  of  it  these  words  occar :  '*  It  does  not  hinder  the  fiuth  or 
**  doctrine,  to  have  the  mass  sung,  or  the  Gospel  and  lesaoni  mB 
**  translated,  or  other  divine  offices  sang  in  the  same  SclaTOBian 
"  tongae."  Modem  writers,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  the 
nse  of  the  vulgar  tongoe  directly  hinders  both  faith  and  doctrine*^ 
See  Johan,  8.  Ep.  247.  ConcU,  torn.  9.  and  JEneuM  iSjyfv. 
Bohem,  1.  1.  c.  13. 
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tinued  to  be  so  universally  understood,  till  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  change  it.  About  that  time  the  clergy 
became  desirous  of  keeping  the  people  in  igno- 
rance, and  of  making  them  believe  that  it  was 
in  their  power,  and  a  part  of  their  office,  to  recon- 
cile them  to  God.  Thus  was  introduced  and 
continued,  the  practice  of  performing  service  in 
the  Latin  language. 

In  defence  of  this  worship  some  arguments 
are  advanced:  1.  From  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  which  has  appointed  it,  and  cannot 
err.*  This  argument,  however,  is  of  no  weight 
with  us. 

2.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  modem  languages 
vary  so  fiast,  that  if  the  service  were  expressed 
in  them,  it  must  either  suffer  continual  altera- 
tions, or  become  quaint  and  obscure.  But  this 
objection  might  easily  be  removed;  a  few  changes, 
at  different  times,  would  prevent  such  conse- 
quences. Our  liturgy  has  been  compiled  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  years,  and  our  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years,  yet  we  perceive  no  harshness  in  the 
phrases  used  in  them.  The  simplicity  in  which 
such  forms  must  be  expressed  renders  them  not 
so  subject  to  alterations  as  other  compositions  ; 
but  even  if  they  were,  the  objection  could  not 

*  See  Cwc.  Trid.  sett.  22.  c.  8. 
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counterbalance  the  greater  evils  which  attend  a 
service  performed  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

3.  They  say  that  the  people  have  copies  of 
the  forms  in  their  own  language,  and  therefore 
our  arguments  are  of  no  weight  against  them.* 
But  this  is  mere  evasion;  it  is  only  practised 
since  the  Reformation  begun,  and  is  designed  as 
an  artifice,  to  conceal  the  real  state  of  the  fact 

4.  They  argue  from  the  communion  of  saints, 
that  it  is  necessary  that  priests,  wherever  they  go, 
may  be  able  to  officiate,  which  cannot  be  done 
if  every  nation  worships  God  in  its  own  lan- 
guage. To  this  objection,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  such  a  practice  could  only  be  necessary, 
when  the  See  of  Rome  used  to  dispose  of  the  best 
benefices  to  their  own  creatures,  and  thus,  instead 
of  taking  care  of  the  people  that  ought  to  be 
edified  by  the  public  worship,  provision  was 
made  at  their  cost  for  such  priests  as  have  been 
in  all  ages  the  scandals  of  the  Church,  and  the 
reproach  of  religion. 

5.  Tliey  urge  the  superscription  on  our  Sa- 
viour's cross,  which  was  expressed  in  the  three 
languages,  Greek,  Syriac  and  Latin.      Hence 

*  This  argument,  lo  far  from  supporting  their  canae,  admitf  At 
force  of  oor  objectioiM.  Ibe  qaestion  is,  is  it  right  to  hare  the  pA- 
lie  service  of  the  Church  iu  an  anknowD  toogne  f  If  it  is,  whj  4e 
the  J  contradict  themselves,  bj  allowing  the  people  to  nae  a  kaawa 
tongue  ?  or  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  thus  departing  Iroa  thtir 
«wn  iustilBtioo,  but  a  couvictioo  of  its  nnjnstifiableoeas  f 
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they  infer,  that  these  languages  only  were  to 
continue  in  use.  But  surely  a  whim  of  a  heathen 
governor  can  be  no  foundation  for  a  Christian 
doctrine.  The  title  was  thus  expressed  by  Pilate, 
merely  in  order  that  it  might  be  understood  by 
all  who  were  then  at  Jenisalem. 


ARTICLE  XXV. 

OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

SACRAMENTS  ORDAINED  OF  CHRIST  BE  NOT  ONLY  BADGES 
OR  TOKENS  OF  CHRISTIAN  MEN'S  PROFESSION,  BUT 
RATHER  THEY  BE  CERTAIN  SJDRE  WITNESSES  AND  EP. 
FECTUAL  SIGNS  OF  GRACE  AND  GOD'S  GOOD  WILL  TO- 
WARDS US,  BY  THE  WHICH  HE  DOTH  WORK  INVISIBLY 
IN  US,  AND  DOTH  NOT  ONLY  QUICKEN,  BUT  ALSO 
STRENGTHEN  AND  CONHRM  OUR  FAITH  IN  mM. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  SACRAMENTS  ORDAINED  OF  CHRIST  OUR 
LORD  IN  THE  GOSPEL  ;  THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  BAPTISM  AND 
THE  SUPPER   OF  THE  LORD. 

THOSE  FIVE  COMMONLY  CALLED  SACRAMENTS,  THAT  IS  TO 
SAY,  CONHRMATION,  PENANCE,  ORDERS,  MATRIMONY, 
AND  EXTREME  UNCTION,  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  COUNTED 
FOR  SACRAMENTS  OF  THE  GOSPEL;  BEING  SUCH  AS 
HAVE  GROWN  PARTLY  OP  THE  CORRUPT  FOLLOWING 
OF  THE  APOSTLES,  PARTLY  ARE  STATES  OF  LIFE  AL- 
LOWED IN  THE  SCRIPTURES,  BUT  YET  HAVE  NOT  LIKE 
NATURE    OF    SACRAMENTS    WITH    BAPTISM    AND    THE 
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lord's  supper,  for  that  thby  have  mot  ant  vi- 
sible SIGN  OR  ceremony  ORDAINED  OF  GOD. 
THE  SACRAMENTS  TVERE  NOT  ORDAINED  OF  GOD  TO  SE 
QAZED  UPON,  OR  TO  BE  CARRIED  ABOUT,  BUT  THAT 
WE  SHOULD  DULY  USE  THEM.  AND  IN  SUCH  ONLY 
AS  WORTHILY  RECEIVE  THE  SAME,  THEY  HAVE  A 
WHOLESOME  EFFECT  OR  OPERATION  ;  BUT  THEY  THAT 
RECEIVE  THEM  UNWORTHILY  PURCHASE  TO  THEM- 
SELVES DAMNATION,  AS   ST.   PAUL  SAITH. 

The  form  of  this  Article,  as  it  is  now  expres- 
sed, is  different  from  that  published  by  king  Ed- 
ward. The  latter  began  thus :  "  Our  Lord  Jesus 
"  Christ  gathered  his  people  into  a  society,  bJF 
"  sacraments  very  few  in  number,  most  easily  to 
^^  be  kept,  and  of  most  excellent  signification, 
^'  that  is  to  say,  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the 
"  Lord."  The  paragraph  concerning  the  five 
pretended  sacraments  is  omitted,  and  after  the 
words  Qow  cited,  follows  the  passage  which  is 
here  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  this  sentence 
after  "  operation  :"  "  not,  as  some  say,  ex  open 
"  operafoy  which  terms,  as  they  are  strange,  and 
**  utterly  unknown  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  so  do 
"  they  yield  a  sense,  which  savoureth  of  little 
"  piety,  but  of  much  superstition ;"  and  the  Ar- 
ticle concludes  with  the  sentence  which  begins 
that  now  before  us.  In  this  diversity,  however, 
there  is  no  real  difference ;  for  the  virtue  of  the 
sacraments  being  said  to  consist  in  the  worthy 
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receiving,  excludes  the  doctrine  of  opm  operatum 
as  formally  as  if  it  had  heen  expressly  con- 
demned, and  the  naming  the  two  sacraments  in- 
stituted by  Christ  is  in  fact  the  rejecting  of  the 
otEers. 

The  Article,  as  it  now  stands,  consists  of 
three  parts :  I.  It  deji/nes  the  natwe  of  a  sacra- 
ment;  II.  It  applies  this  definition  to  the  rites 
which  have  obtained  the  name  of  sacraments  ;  and 
III.  It  declares  the  use  of  the  sacraments. 

I.  It  dqfmes  the  nattt/re  of  a  sacrament. 

The  word  "  sacrament"  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  oaths  by  which  the  Roman  soldiers 
were  bound  to  their  officers  and  standards.  In 
this  sense  it  is  applied  by  Pliny  *  to  the  vows 
or  foederal  rites  by  which  the  Christians  were 
tied  to  their  religion. 

In  describing  its  nature,  there  are  two  ex- 
tremes to  be  avoided :  1.  On  the  one  hand,  some  ^ 
have  conceived  the  sacraments  to  be  no  more 
than  mere  rites  or  ceremonies,  in  opposition  to 
which  the  Article  states  that  they  are  ^^  not 
**  merely  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's 
profession."    With  respect  to  this  distinction 
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*  SeePlM.  h  19.  Ep.  97.  This  deriration  seems  to  be  still  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  the  following  words  of  Tertnllittn :  "  Vocati  so- 
"  mas  ad  militiam  Dei  vlvi  jam  tanc  cnm  in  sacrameoti  verba  res- 
'*  pondimas." — Tert,  lib,  ad  Martyr,  c.  3. 

^  This  doctrine  wa«  held  by  the  celebrated  Reformer,  Ulric 
Zabgle.— See  Oper.  torn.  1.  p.  368.  Ed.  1530. 

u  2 
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it  may  be  observed,  (1.)  it  existed  in  the  Old 
Dispensation.  Circumcision  and  prc^itiatory  sa- 
crifices, amoHg  the  Jews,  were  quite  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  all  the  ritual  precepts  concern- 
iog  their  cleansings  and  the  distinctions  of  dayt 
and  meats.  By  circumcision  they  received  the 
seal  of  the  covenant,  and  were  brought  under 
the  obligation  of  the  entire  law,  and  by  sacrifices 
atonement  was  made  for  any  sins  they  had  com- 
mitted. In  observing  these,  the  Jews  adhered 
to  their  part  of  the  covenant,  and  by  acceptiDg 
them,  God  maintained  it  on  his  part/  But  with 
respect  to  the  ritual  precepts,  they  were  mere 
badges  of  their  profession,  by  obeying  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  other  nations.  (2.) 
This  distinction  is  authorized  in  the  New  Testameni* 
Thus,  St.  Peter  says,  "  baptism  saves  us."  (1  Pet 
iii.  21.)  St.  Paul  calls  it  ^*  the  washing  of  rege- 
neration," and  connects  it  with  '*  the  renewii^ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  Our  Saviour 
says,  ^^  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved."  (Mar.xvi.  16.)  And  again,  ^^  except  a  man 
^^  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
"  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (John, iii.  5.) 
In  like  manner,  the  Eucharist  is  called  "  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (1  Cor. 
X.  16.)  These,  and  similar  phrases,  imply  much 

*  This  reciprocal  act  is  special]/  marked  in  Uer.  xxtL  !:(.*'  I 
trill  be  yoar  God,  and  700  tb|dl  be  m^  people." 
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more  than  mere  ceremonies,  designed  only  to 
maintain  order ;  on  the  contrary,  they  justify  us 
in  concluding,  that  Christ,  who  instituted  these 
sacraments,  accompanies  them  with  a  particular 
presence  in  them,  and  a  divine  blessing  upon 
those  who  worthily  receive  them. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of  Rome  ^ 
holds,  that  the  sacraments  have  such  a  divine 
virtue  annexed  to  them,  that,  by  the  very  receiv. 
ing  of  them  {technically  called  opus  aperatum) 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  souls  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  applied,  unless  they  themselves  put  a  bar  in 
the  way  of  it,  by  some  mortal  sin.^  Hence  it  is, 
that  they  conceive,  that  by  the  sacraments  given 
to  a  man,  when  his  senses  have  nearly  decayed, 
«id  when  he  cannot  therefore  exert  his  faculties, 
he  is  yet  justified.  We  object  to  this  doctrine  on 
two  grounds :  (1.)  It  directly  tends  to  destroy  all 
religion.  For  men  are  by  it  induced  to  continue 
securely  in  sin,  when  they  think  that  the  saci^a- 
ment  given  to  them  at  their  death  can  remove  all 
the  consequences  of  their  evil  practices.  (2.)  It 
is  contradicted  hy  the  tenor  of  Scripture.  Thus, 
'*  baptism  is  said  to  save  us,"'  not  as  it  is  an  ac- 

*  "  If  aoj  one  shall  gay  that  grace  is  not  conferred  (tx  opere 
**  ofwmfo)  by  the  work  done  in  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  bat 
**  that  only  faith  in  the  dif  ine  promise  is  safficient  to  obtain  grace, 
'*  let  him  be  accarsed." — See  Cone,  2VuL  ssm.  7.  eon.  8. 

^  These  are  the  words  of  Bellarmine,  "  obicem  peccati  morta- 
Jis.'^-^ee  BtIL  de  Sac.  1. 2«  c.  I. 
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tion  in  itself ;  '^  not  the  putting  away  the  fiUh 
**  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
"  science  towards  God."  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.)    When, 
therefore,  any  person  desires  baptism,  he  must 
either  by  himself,  if  adult,  or  his  sponsors,  if  an 
infant,  make  this  profession,  atid  though  thig 
outward  profession,  being  all  that  can  fall  under 
human  cognizance,  must  entitle  him  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  baptized  person,  yet  the  effect  of  the 
baptism  on  his  soul  depends  doubtless  on  the 
sincerity  of  his  declaration.     Likewise^  in  the 
Eucharist,  by  our  ^  showing*  forth  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  comes,"  we  are  admitted  to  '*  the 
communion  of  his  body  and  blood,"  (1  Cor.  x.  16,) 
and  are  thus  made  parts^ers  with  other  Chris- 
tians in  the  effects  of  his  death.    But  ^  tbej 
^^  who  eat  and  drink  unworthily,  eat  and  drink 
"  damnation  to  themselves."  (1  Cor.  xL  29l)    It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  our  actions  are  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  only  with  regard  to  the  dispo- 
sition with  which  they  are  performed,  and  that . 
so  far  from  our  prayers  being  efficacious  by  any 
innate  quality,  "  they  are  an  abomination  to 
God,"  if  they  proceed  from  wicked  hearts,  (Prov. 
XV.  8.) 

But  further,  the  Church  of  Rome  *  conceives, 
that  there  are  some  sacraments,  which,  beside 

*  The  sacraments  ivbich  are  supposed  to  attach  a  character  to  the 
soal,  are  baptism,  coofirmation,  and  orders. — See  BtUarmiM  i» 
Effec,  Sac.  I.  2.  c.  19. 
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the  opus  operatwHy  imprint  ^^  a  character''  on  the 
soiil.  This  character  they  define  to  be  a  super- 
natural and.  spiritual  quality,  which  is  indelibly. 
Thus,  they  argue,  that  we  admit  baptism  shpuld 
not  be  repeated,  which  they  say  arises  from  the 
character  it  fixes  upon  the  soul.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  true ;  our  reason  for  this  opinion  is, 
that  baptism  being  a  dedication  of  the  person  to 
God,  he  must  be  always,  considered  as  ii^  that 
state,  unless  he  falls  away  by  a  total  apostacy. 
In  this,  we  follow  the  example  of  the  Frimitive 
Church,  wl^ich  pardoned  sinners  on  repentance, 
but  did  not  rebaptize  them.  It  is  also  e^i^l^nt, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Boiaau  Church,  on  this, 
point,  is  Uable  to  the  same  objections  as  that  we 
have  just  considered. 

In  opposition  to  both  these  errors,  a  sacrii.- 
ment  may  be  defined  to  be  an  iostituiion  of 
Christ,^  in  which  some  material  thing  is  conse- 
crated, by  the  use  of  a  form  of  words  y  andi  by 
means  of  which  red-procal  or  Ssederal  ac(9  paa9 
between  God  and  the  receiver;  on  God'9  part, 
by  his  spiritual  assistances,  and  on  xnap's,  by  his 
promises  and  vow&  To  constitute  &  tru^  sacra- 
ment ail  these  parts  are.  requixed.  1.  Jmtitutim 
by  Christ  is  necessaiy ;  for  though  rite^  and  ce- 

*  See  Vosni  ^Rfp,  de  Sacram,  vi  et  efficae,  pars  post ;  Cahins 
JnsL  L  iT«  C»  Yiv.  and  Jfwefs  Treat,  on  the  Sacram,  St.  Aagnstin  de- 
fines  a  sacrament  to  be  "  a  Tisible  sign  of  an  invisible  grace." — 
See  Ang*  ie  Doet.  Ckriat,  1.  2.  o.  1. 
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remonies  may  he  appointed  by  the  Church,  yet 
the  means  of  conveying  divine  grace  to  us  can 
only  be  instituted  by  him  virho,  as  the  author  of 
the  New  Covenant,  can  alone  have  power  to 
settle  its  rules  and  conditions.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  if  any  sacrament  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  instituted  by  Christ's 
Apostles,  its  authority  cannot  be  denied.  2. 
Matter  is  necessary  to  a  sacrament,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  ordinary  acts  of  worship,  for 
these  are  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  declared  by 
words,  whereas  sacraments  are  the  application  of 
a  material  sign,  accompanied  by  those  thoughts. 
3.  Form  is  necessary  to  apply  the  matter  to  its 
right  use,  since  this  could  not  be  known  without 
such  words  to  explain  it.  It  is  reasonable  alsc^ 
that  our  Saviour,  who  instituted  the  one,  should 
likewise  appoint  the  other.  Finally,  the  end  o^ 
a  sacrament  is  twofold;  the  one  is  to  unite  us  to 
Christ,  by  the  reciprocal  act,  which  conveys  a 
blessing  to  us  from  him,  and  the  other  to  unite 
us  to  the  Church,  by  this  public  profession. 

Having  thus  defined  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment, II,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  apply  the  cfe- 
Jinition  to  the  rites  which  have  obtained  this  name. 
This  division  of  the  Article  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  n^;a- 
tive.  1st.  In  the  positive  party  it  asserts  thai 
'^  there  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ 
'^  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  that,  is  to  say,  baptism 
"  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord.*' 
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Thus,  l)aptism  was  instituted  by  Christ,  '^  Go 
ye  and  baptise  all  nations.''  There  is  matter  in 
it,  water.  It  has  a  foim,  the  person  .dipped, 
with  these  words,  ^^  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
^'  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
"  Ghost."  (lV(att  xxviii.  19.)  There  is  a  recipro- 
cal act  in  it;  on  man's  part,  ^^  the  answer  of  a 
"  good  conscience ;"  (1  Pet.  iii.  21 ;)  and  on  God's 
"  baptism  saves  us ;"  it  unites  us  to  the  Church, 
for  "  by  one  spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one 
body."  <1  Cor.xii.  13.)  All  the  necessary  parts  of 
a  sacrament  are  therefore  found  in  baptism.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  "  do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me."  (Luke  xxii.  19.)  The  bread  and  wine  are 
the  matter.  The  giving  it  to  be  eat  and  drunk, 
with  our  Saviour's  words,  are  the  form.  **  Ye 
fihew  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come,"  is  the 
declaration  of  the  foederal  act  on  our  part ;  it  is 
the  mean  of  conveying  blessings  to  us  from  God, 
since  ^'  it  is  the,  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;"  and  it  shews  the  union  of  the 
Church,  since  ^^  we  being  many  are  one  bread 
^^  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
^  one  bread."  (1  Cor.  x.  17.) 

2nd.  In  the  negative  party  the  Article  declares 
that  ^^  the  .five  commonly  called  sacraments,  that 
^^  is  to  say,  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrix 
^^  mony,  and  extreme  unction,  are  not  to  be 
"  counted  lor  sacraments  of  the  Gospel," 

u  3 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  particular  consi. 
deration  of  each  of  these,  it  may  be  observed  in 
general,  that  the  first  writer  who  reckons  seven 
sacraments  is  Peter  Lombard,*  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century.^  The  number  waS  repeated  by 
Pope  Eugenias,  in  his  instructions  to  the  Arme- 
nians, published  with  the  council  of  Florence,*^ 
and  was  finally  settled  at  Trent.*  It  seems  to 
have  been  originally  derived  from  an  allusion  to 
the  mystical  expression  of  the  Seven  Spirits  ol 
God,  but  as  the  ancient  writers  are  totally  silent 
with  respect  to  any  such  allusion,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  rejecting  it.  It  is  true,  that  they  called 
several  actions  by  the  name  of  sacraments,^  but 

*  See  Pei^Lomb.  1.  3.  dist.  2. 

^  The  oamfter  of  seven  sacrameDts  is  mentioned  bj  Hogo  deSt 
Victore,  who  lived  a  short  time  before  Lombard. — See  Bug,  de  St. 
Via.  I.  1.  0.  12.  Bdlarmine*  indeed,  admits  that  this  number  bad 
no  gpreater  antiqoit/,  for  he  says,  "  that  all  their  divinei,  and  the 
"  yihole  Church  from  the  time  of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  have 
"  agreed  in  the  number  of  seven  sacraments.*' — See  S*tt.  de  S^tcr, 
}.  2.  c.  23. 

^  This  council  was  held  in  the  year  1439,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fining the  powers  of  the  Pope,  and  of  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches. — See  Mo»keim*a  Hltt,  v.  2.  cent.  xv.  p.  ii.  o.  ii.  see.  liii. 

^  **  If  any  one  says,  that  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  were 
"  not  all  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  or  that  they  wen 
"  more  or  fewer  than  seven,  viz.  baptism,  confirmation,  eadiarist, 
(^  penance,  extreme  unction,  orders  and  matrimony,  or  that  any  ese 
"  of  these  is  not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament,  let  Urn  be  aaa- 
«*  thema.'' — See  Come,  Trid.  aeMs,  7.  cam,  1. 

'  Thus  the  Fathers  speak  of  *'  the  sacrament  of  prayer,"  *'  Ikt 
sacrament  of  fasting,"  «*  of  Seripture,"  &c.-.See  JtweTs  Utf,^ 
Jpol,  p«  2,  c.  11.  div,  2. 
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this  was  owing  to  the  extensiTe  application 
of  the  tetm,  which,  in  general,  means  any  holy 
rite. 

The  reason  alleged  by  the  Article  for  the  re*- 
jection  o£  the  five  commonly  called  sacraments  is, 
that  ^'  they  have  not  the  like  nature  of  sacraments 
^*  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  that 
^'  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  or- 
^'  dained  of  God."  In  order  to  establish  this  as- 
sertion, therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show, 
first,  that  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matri- 
mony, and  extreme  unction,  have  not  the  parts 
necessary  to  constitute  a  true  sacrament,  and 
next,  to  consider  those  parts  which  have  been 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Roman  Church. 

1^.  I,  Confirmation  has  not  the  parts  necessary 
to  constitute  a  true  sacrament. 

When  Philip  the  deacon  had  converted  and 
baptized  some  persons  in  Samaria, .  we  find  that 
Peter  and  John  were  sent  by  the  Apostles,  who 
'^  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  prayed  that  they 
^  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghoi|t."  (Acts,  viii.  15.) 
Now,  though]  ordinary  functions,  performed  by 
the  Apostles,  were  accompanied  by  extraordinary 
effects,  which  have  now  ceased,  still  these  func- 
tions are  retained,  and  similar  consequences,  but 
iji  an  inferior  degree,  are  supposed  to  attend 
them.  Hence  the  Primitive  Church  retained 
the  custom  of  ordination  and  confirmation,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  precedent  here  laid  down. 
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these  ceremonies  were  reserved  to  the  bishop, 
and  performed  by  him  with  imposition  of  hands. 
The  Church  too^  at  the  present  day,  follows  her 
example,  and  requires  all  who  have  been  bap- 
tized to  come  before  the  bishop,  and  renew  their 
baptismal  vow.  And  for  this  no  higher  warrant 
is  necessary  than  the  authority  with  which  God 
has  invested  her,  of  doing  all  things  to  edification, 
for  as  this  ceremony  tends  to  secure  the  decency 
of  worship,  she  is  justified  in  requiring  it  to  be 
performed,  particularly  as  the  practice  of  bap- 
tizing infants,  which  is  now  almost  universally 
prevalent,  renders  it  more  necessary  than  in  the 
primitive  times.  From  these  considerations  it  is 
evident,  that  confirmation  cannot  be  a  sacrament. 
It  has  no  express  institution,  either  by  Christ 
or  his  Apostles  ;^  there  is  no  form  of  words 
prescribed  for  the  practice  of  it;  there  is  no 
matter,  or  visible  sign,  for  the  imposition  of 
hands  is  only  a  gesture  in  prayer ;  and  finally, 
no  foederal  rights  are  annexed  to  it,  since  it  is 
rather  the  ratifying  a  former  vow,  than  the  mak» 
ing  a  new  stipulation. 

'  In  the  Roman  catechigm,  authorized  by  the  coiuoil  of  Treat, 
a  sacrament  is  defined  to  be  **  a  sensible  thing  which,  bjr  difioe  uf 
**  stitation,  hath  a  power  of  causing,  as  well  as  aigmf/ing  boUaaft 
'*  and  righteousness." — See  Catteh,  Tridm.  p.  2.-D.  19.  fiaacc^ 
and  from  the  decree  of  the  council  itself,  it  is  evideat,  that  iaiti- 
totioo  b/  Christ  is  made  a  necessary  part  of  a  tngi  saonuaeirt. 
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2.  We  shall  consider  the  nature  of  the  parts 
assigned  to  confirmation  by  the  Roman  Church. 

The  matter  appointed  by  the  Church  of 
Borne  *  for  confirmation  is  the  chrism,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  balm;  the  oil  signifying 
the  clearness  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  balm, 
the  odour  of  a  good  reputation.^  It  is  also  ne- 
cessary that  this  must  be  consecrated  by  the 
bishop,  who,  properly  speaking,  is  the  only  mi- 
nister of  that  function.  The  form  ^  is  the  apply- 
ing the  chrism  to  the  forehead,  with  these  words : 
^^  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
^^  confirm  thee  with  the  chrism  of  salvation,  in 
^^  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
"  Ghost."  They  say  also,  that  it  was  instituted 
by  Christ,'*  but  that,  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
was  conveyed  by  it,  could  not  be  represented  in 
any  sacrament,  he  defined  no  particular  matter 

*  See  Cone,  Trid,  de  Confir,  c.  2. 

^  These  are  the  words  of  the  decree  of  the  Coonci]-  of  Florence. 
See  Cone,  Flor,  dee.  unumis, 

^  Sirmondos  qaotes  another  form  from  St.  Ambrose :  **  May 
'  '*  God  the  Father  Almightj,  who  regenerated  thee  by  water  and  the 
<*  Holy  Spirit,  and  forgave  thee  thy  sins,  anoint  thee  to  eternal  life  ;" 
and  from  henee  he  infers,  that  the  form  now  in  use  cannot  be  ancient. 
It  is  evident,  that  this  admission  destroys  the  nature  of  a  sacrament. 
See  Simum,  AnU  2.  p.  64. 

^  Alexander  of  Hales  admits  that  '*the  sacrament  ofcon6rma- 
«  tion,  'as' it  is  a  sacrament,  was  not  institoted  either  by  Christ  or 
**  his  Apostles,  bpt  was  subsequently  ordained  in  the  council  of 
"  Mc^a/'— See  Alex,  Hales, par.  4.  qv^'  S24.  men,  I. 
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nor  forni)  which  were  afterwards  appropriated  to 
it  by  succeeding  agee. 

In  this  assumed  matter^  there  are  two  objec- 
tionable parts :  (1.)  tenth  respect  to  the  clMriim  of  . 
ojZ.    In  the  warm  climates  in  which  the  earlj 
Christians  lived,  oil  was  in  general  use,  whence 
they  may  have  been  led  to  adopt  it  in  their  reli- 
gious "^rites,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
and  Theophilus.*    We  find  also  that  the  word 
constantly  occurs  in  Scripture.  Thus  it  was  pro- 
phesied of  Christ,  that  he  was  '^  to  be  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows."  (Ps. 
xlv.  7.)  Again,  St.  Paul  says,  "  he  which  esta- 
^^  blisheth  us  with  you  in  Christ,    and  hath 
"  anointed  us,  is  God."  (2  Cor.  i.  21.)  And  in  1 
John,  ii.  20,  '^  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
^^  one,  and  ye  know  all  things."    But  all  these 
phrases  must  be  understood  figuratively,    for 
there  is  no  intimation  that  the  Apostles  used 
oil,  except  in  cases  of  sickness.    Now,  if  the  use 
of  oil  in  the  Roman  Church  were  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  ceremony,  we  should  admit  the  power  of 
the  Church  to  decree  it.    But  as  a  sacrament  is 
made  of  it,  and  a  divine  virtue  annexed  to  it, 
confessedly  without  any  institution  from  God, 
Xve  at  once  reject  it. 

(2.)  With  respect  to   the  consecration  of  the 
chrismy  the  Church  of  Rome  has  departed  from 

*  See  Theopk.  ].  I.  oi  Autolyc.     TertuU,  de  BapL  c.  7,  8.  A 
S£sur,  car^  c.  8.     Cyp.  Fjp.  70. 
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the  ancient  custom.    They  hold,*  that  the  bishop 
must  consecrate  the  oil,  but  the  presbyters  may 
be  suflFered  to  confirm.  Now,  in  the  Latin  Church 
Jerome  ^  says,  that  in  his  time,  the  bishop  alone 
confirmed.      Hilary,*^  however,  asserts,  that  in 
Egypt  the  presbyters  confirmed  in  the  bishops' 
absence  ;  a  custom  which,  together  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  consecration  and  applica- 
tion of  the  chrism,  became  the  universal  practice 
of  the  Greek  Church.    In  France  and  Spain, 
owing  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  Christians, 
and  the  great  extent  of  dioceses,  the  same  custom 
prevailed ;  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  the 
priests  ventured  even  to  consecrate  the  chrism  ; 
but  this  was  forbid  in  one  of  the  councils  of 
Toledo.**    At  Rome,  however,  the  primitive  cus- 
tom of  appropriating  the  whole  ceremony  of 
confirmation  to  the  bishop,  was  observed  even  in 
Gregory  the  Great's  time.*    Thus,  we  find,  that 
he  reproved  the  clergy  ef  Sardinia,  because  their 
priests  confirmed,  and  ordered  that  this  duty 
should  be  reserved  to  the  bishop.    This  order, 
however,  he  afterwards  remitted,  and  allowed 

*  See  Cone.  Araus,  c.  1 .  2.  Cod.  Affir.  eoH.  6.  Cone.  Tokd.  c.  20. 

^  See  HieroH.  ad  LuciJ, 

^  See  Hilar,  in  e.  4,  ad  Eph, 

^  Tbe  council  of  Toledo,  here  alladed  to,  wag  held  io  the  year 
400,  for  the  porpose  of  opposing  the  heresy  of  the  Priacilliafiiats. — 
See  I>Mpm'«  Eccl,  Hist,  r.  1.  p.  285. 

«  See  Ortg,  Epist.  1.  3.  Ep.  0. 
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the  priests  to  eonfinn  in  the  bishops*  absence,  at 
the  same  time,  expressly  stating,  that  his  former 
order  was  according  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  ninth  century, 
Pope  Nicolas  went  still  further,  for  when  the 
Bulgarians  were  converted,^  and  had  been  both 
baptized  and  confirmed  by  their  own  priests,  he 
sent  bishops  among  them,  with  directions  to 
confirm  anew  those  on  whom  that  ceremony  had 
been  thus  performed.  About  this  time,  the  con- 
troversy between  Rome  and  Constantinople 
being  at  its  height,^  Photius  had  a  decree  passed 
in  a  synod  held  at  the  latter  city,  that  the  chrism 
being  hallowed  by  a  bishop,  it  might  be  admi- 
nistered by  the  presbyters ;  on  which  Pope  Nico- 
las asserted,  that  such  a  practice  had  never  been 
allowed.  Thus  it  i^  evident,  that  the  present  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Church  is  opposed  to  that  of 
the  early  ages,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  con- 
firmation ;   and  this  opposition  is  a  sufficient 

*  The  Bolgarians  were  converted  in  the  ninth  ceutnrj  bj  He- 
thodint  and  Cyril,  4wo  monks  of  the  Greek  Cbarch^^ — See  ModiMt 
Hitt*  V.  ii.  cent.  ix.  p,  1.  c.  1. 

^  Photius  bad  been  elected  patriarch  of  Ck>nstmntinopIe  in  the 
room  of  Ignatios,  whom  the  emperor  had  banished.  The  latter 
prelate  appealed  to  Nicolas  I.  who  excommanioated  PhotiM.  Heaee 
arose  a  violent  controversy  between  the  two  sees,  daring  wbidi  Pho> 
tins  convened  the  synod  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  drew  np  a  list  of 
heretical  doctrines  imputed  to  the  Roman  Choroh*  One  of  tbew  .wn 
the  assertion,  that  bishops  alone  were  aothorised  to  conaaerate  the 
chrism. — See  Mosheim's  Hut,  v,  ii.ccnt.  ix.  p,ii«  c,  iii.veOt  xxvii* 
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ground  for  our  rejecting  it  as  a  sacrament,  since^ 
were  it  a  mere  ritual  observance,  the  Church 
might  order  it  as  it  pleased,  but  sacraments  being 
means  of  conveying  grace  to  us>  must  be  conti- 
nued according  to  their  first  institution,  since 
the  blessing  of  God  can  only  be  tied  to  the  ac- 
tions with  which  it  is  promised. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  some 
disputes  occasioned  in  England  by  this  doctrine, 
for  as  Pope  I^ugenius  had  declared  that  the 
bishop  was  the  ordinary  minister  of  this  sacra« 
ment,  it  was  thence  inferred,  that  a  bishop  was 
not  absolutely  necessary.  Accordingly,  when 
a  question  arose,  whether  they  should  have  a 
resident  bishop  for  this  purpose^  the  Jesuits 
opposed  it  on  the  ground  we  have  mentioned  ^ 
an  opposition  which  was  severely  condemned 
by  the  Gallican  Church. 

2®.  1.  Penance  has  not  the  parts  necessary  to 
constitute  a  true  sacrament. 

Penance  or  penitence  is  formed  from  the  La* 
tin  translation  (pcenitentia)  of  a  Greek  word  {fie* 
ravori)  signifying  a  change  of  mind.  True  re- 
pentance consists  of  several  parts.  The  principal 
of  them  is  humble  confession  to  Gt>d,  who  has 
in  return,  promised  to  "  forgive  us  our  sins." 
(1  John,  i.  9.)  If  we  have  wronged  others,  or 
given  public  offence  to  the  body  or  Church  to 
which  we  belong,  we  ought  likewise  confess  our 
faults  to  them,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  repair 
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the  injury ;  and,  in  case  we  need  advice  or  con- 
solation, we  ought  to  use  private  confession  with 
our  priest,  or  any  other  discreet  and  learned  mi- 
nister of  God's  word.    Finally,  our  repentance 
must  be  accompanied  with  prayer  and  sincerity; 
and  if  it  be  thus  steadily  pursued,  and  our  evil 
habits  amended,  then  the  clergy  of  our  Church, 
as  heralds  of  God's  mercy,  and  ministers  of  his 
Gospel,  pronounce  in  the  daily  service  (and  more 
particularly,  before  receiving  the  holy  commn- 
niou)  the  pardon  offered  to  us  in  Christ.    Thus 
fitr  we  admit  and  approve  confession  as  a  port  of 
repentance;  but  there  are  here  no  characters  of 
a  sacrament.  There  is  no  matter ;  no  application 
of  that  matter  by  a  peculiar  form ;  no  institution, 
tod  no  peculiar  fcederal  acts. 

2.  We  shall  consider  ilie  nature  of  the  parti 
assigned  to  penance  by  the  Roman  Church. 

The  matter  that  is  assigned  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,^  are  the  acts  of  the  penitent ;  his  confes- 
sion, by  his  mouth  to  his  priest,  the  contrition  of 
his  heart,  and  the  satisfetction  of  his  work,  in 
doing  the  enjoined  penance.    The  a^regate  of 

*  It  is  renMirkabl^,  ti^at  io  the  decrees  of  the  couiicils  of 
Florence  and  Trent  on  th^  sabject,  contzitiop,  confeuion,  and  abto- 
lution,  are  said  to  be  "  qaasi  materia,"  no^  absdotelj  "  materia." 
Since  then  matter  is  necessary  to  a  true  sacrament,  it  woald  fbllew 
from  this  donbtfalness  of  terms,  that  penance  is  only  **  quasi  n- 
eramentam." — See  C<mc.  Flor,  ^,  Unwnis,  and  Cone.  TrU,  sen. 
14.  e.  S. 
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these  is  the  matter,  and  the  form  is  the  words, 
**  I  absolve  thee." 

With  respect  to  this  mattery  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  independent  of  the  objections  which 
shall  be  made  against  each  particular  of  it,  the 
matter  of  the  sacrament  must  be  some  visible 
sig^  applied  to  him  that  receives  it.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  man's  own 
thoughts,  words  and  actions,  can  be  such  an  ex- 
ternal sign.^  But  further,  we  shall  consider 
each  part  of  this  assumed  matter. 

lirsty  as  to  confession^  it  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  part  of  a  sacrament,  from  the  evidence  of 
Scripture,  of  antiquity,  or  of  reason.  1.  It  can- 
not  be  proved  from  the  evidence  of  Scripture,^ 
for  though  much  is  said  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins, 
yet  there  is  not  a  word  said,  or  a  rule  given  con- 
cerning confession  to  be  made  to  a  priest,  or  ab- 
solution to  be  conferred  by  him.  Now  a  Church 
eould  not  be  formed,  according  to  the  doctrine 
and  present  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
without  full  and  particulai*  instructions,  both  to 
priests  and  people,  concerning  confession  and  ab- 
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Further,  St.  Aagostiae  sayg  that  "  there  can  be  no  sacrament 
iwbere  there  is  no  resemblance." — See  Aug,  Ep,  ad  Bonifac,  Now, 
the  act  of  the  penitent  cannot  signify  the  grace  couTejed  in  the  abso- 
latioD,  ibr  the  effect  of  the  sacrament  consists  in  the  absolation,  and 
therefore  the  acts  of  the  penitent  being  antecedent  to  it,  cannot  repre- 
sent it.->See  StiUmgJleeft  Works,  y.  6.  p.  480. 
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solution.  The  silence  of  Scripture^  therefore,  on 
this  subject  proves  that  no  such  sacrament  was 
instituted  by  divine  authority* 

Some  arg:uments,  however,  are  adduced  m 
defence  of  it. 

(1.)  Those  who  came  to  John  "  were  baptized 
of  him,  confessing  their  sins.'^  (Matt.  iiL  6.)  This 
confession,  however,  was  previous  to  baptism, 
and  is  therefore  no  precedent  to  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

(2.)  St.  Paul  directs  that  scandalous  persons 
should  be  "  openly  rebuked  before  aU,"  which 
implies  a  confession  and  publication  of  sin.  Bat 
this  direction  merely  regards  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  without  any  reference  to  a  sacra- 
mental action. 

(3.)  St.  James  desires  us  "  to  confess  our 
£aiults/'  (Jam.  V.  16.)  But  this  confession  is  to  be 
made  ^^  to  one  another,''  and  not  confined  to  a 
priest,  as  the  wprd  rendered  "  faults"  properly 
signifies  an  offence  by  which  others  are  wronged, 
in  which  case  confession  is  a  degree  of  repara^ 
tion.^  Again,  this  confession  is  not  commanded 
in  order  to  absolution,  but  in  order  to  the  pro- 
curing the  prayers  of  others,  as  the  words  added 
(**  pray  for  one  another")  imply,  and  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  verse  evinces,  "  the  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous    man    availeth  much." 

*  See  Schltusner  in  ivr.  'Trapaimafuh 
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Finally,  the  reason  given  for  this  direction, 
"  that  ye  may  be  healed,"  alluding  to  the  pre- 
ceding words  about  the  sick,  shews  that  it  ap- 
plies principally  to  them. 

4.  When  our  Saviour  breathed  on  his  Apos- 
tles, and  gave  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  added, 
"  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remit- 
'^  ted  unto  them,  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain, 
"  they  are  retained."  (John  xx.  23.)  Since  such 
a  power  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins  was 
given  to  them,  it  is  inferred,  that  in  order  to  the 
dispensing  it  with  a  proper  caution,  the  know- 
ledge of  all  sins  should  be  laid  before  them. 
Two  answers  have  been  made  to  this  conclusion. 
Some  have  thought,  that  this  power  was  only 
personally  conferred  on  the  Apostles,  with  the 
miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which 
the  power  of  discerning  spirits  was  communi- 
cated to  them.  Thus  St.  Peter  discovered  the 
^'  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,"  and  that  Simon 
was  ^^  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond 
of  iniquity."  (Acts,  v.  3.  arid  viii.  23.)  Others, 
however,  who  admit  the  continuance  of  a  minis- 
terial authority  in  the  Church,  suppose  that 
these  words  may,  in  a  limited  sense,  be  applied 
to  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  but  can- 
not be  understood  in  their  full  extent.  For  if 
this  were  admitted,  the  priest  should  thereby 
have  an  unlimited  power,  not  restrained  by  con- 
ditions or  rules  ;  so  that  if  he  pardons  or  retains 
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sins,  whether  in  doing  so  he  acts  right  or  wrong, 
those  sins  must  he  pardoned  or  retained  accord- 
ingly. Any  error  he  may  commit  in  the  nse 
of  that  power  renders  him  personally  responsible 
to  God,  hut  cannot  annul  his  act.  These  words 
of  Christ,  therefore,  if  applied  to  all  priests, 
must  belong  to  them  in  their  full  extent,  and  thus 
the  salvation  or  damnation  of  mankind  is  placed 
absolutely  at  the  priest's  disposal. 

Boman  Catholic  writers  endeavour  to  evade 
this  conclusion  by  saying,  that  the  conditions  of 
the  pardon  of  sin  expressed  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Gospel  are  here  to  be  understood.  Thus, 
we  are  said  to  be  saved  by  faith,  yet  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  mere  act  of  believing,  unaccom- 
panied by  other  requisitions,  can  place  us  in  a 
state  of  salvation.  But  to  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  there  is  no  analogy  between  faith 
and  the  power  of  absolution.  Faith  is  described 
in  the  Gospel  as  attended  by  these  conditions. 
It  is  represented  as  the  source  of  all  virtue,  and 
only  made  known  by  works  of  righteousness,  so 
that  all  that  is  promised  in  the  Gospel  to  our 
faith,  must  be  understood  of  such  a  faith  as  that 
.Gospel  describes.  But  in  the  case  of  the  power 
of  absolution,  no  qualification  is  annexed  to  it, 
and  any  other  conditions,  in  order  to  our  sal- 
vation, elsewhere  expressed  in  Scripture,  may 
be  necessary  where  we  have  not  the  pardon  of 
the   priest,   but  are  quite  superseded    by   it 
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Again,  if  any  conditions  are  to  be  understood, 
as  limits  upon  this  power,  why  are  not  all  the 
conditions  in  the  Gospel,  faith,  hope,  charity, 
contrition,  and  amendment  of  life,  tiiade  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  the  lawful  dispensing  of  it ;  as 
well  as  confession,  attrition,  and  the  doing  the 
penance  enjoined?  There  can  be  no  reason  for 
the  one  which  does  not  equally  exist  for  the 
other. 

2,  That  confession  is  no  part  of  a  sacrament 
is  also  evident  from  antiquity.  (I.)  There  is  no 
subject  in.  which  the  practice  and  tradition  of 
the  Church  shoidd  be  more  relied  on  than  this, 
since  both  clergy  and  laity  must  have  been  parti- 
cularly concerned  in  that  which  a£fected  the  au- 
thority of  the  one  and  the  salvation  of  the  other. 
Yet  no  traces  of  any  rules  on  this  point  appear 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  nor  are  the  words 
we  have  been  considering  interpreted  as  imply- 
ing the  necessity  of  secret  confession.  Such 
silencCiis  a  strong  argument  against  the  existence 
of  the  doctrine  at  that  time  in  the  Church. 

(2.)  The  practice  of  secret  confession  of  sins 
was  unknown  before  the  Decian  persecution  ;* 

*  It  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  flie  Fatliers,  that  they  nerer 
irfculcated  the  confession  of  secret  sins  on  the  gronnd  of  necessity, 
thongh  thej  frequently  recommend  it  to  penitents,  in  order  to  their 
obtaining  advice  and  assistance.  Offences,  however,  wiiich  had 
been  publicly  committed,  were  openly  aclniowledged,  and  pablic 
penance  inflicted  on  the  individual.     This  practice  having  been  at- 
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after  which  the  controversy  with  the  Novatians 
commenced,  concerning  receiving  the  lapsed  in- 
to the  communion  of  the  Church.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  mean  was  adopted  between 
the  severity  of  the  Novatians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  too  great  indulgence  on  the  other.  It  was 
decreed  that  the  lapsed  should  not  be  excluded 
from  all  hopes  of  mercy  or  pardon,  but  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
course  of  penance,  as  a  test  of  their  repentance, 
after  which  they  publicly  confessed  their  sms, 
and  were  consequently  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church.  In  this  penance  there  were  va- 
rious degrees.  If  any  person  voluntarily  accused 
himself,  without  waiting  for  proofs  to  be  brought 
against  him  by  others,  such  an  act  was  regarded 
as  a  convincing  argument  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
repentance,  and  both  the  duration  and  severity 
of  the  canons  were  accordingly  relaxed.  From 
this  distinction  it  is  evident,  that  the  Church  at 
that  time  did  not  regard  the  necessity  of  confes- 
sion as  divinely  instituted,  since  if  they  had, 

tended  with  good  consequences  in  several  cases,  gare  rise  to  tbat  of 
confessing  secret  sins  ;  the  penitent  volantarily  fixing  on  a  miaistir 
of  his  own  choice,  whom  he  made  acquainted  with  his  sin,  and  wIm 
directed  him  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  his  public  oonfeisiMi  asd 
penance.  After  the  persecntion  of  Decins,  in  the  jear  250,  the  pe- 
nitent was  no  longer  allowed  to  make  this  choice,  but  bj  the  ceasest 
of  the  bishops  a  priest  was  appointed  in  every  Church,  fw  the  par* 
pose  of  receiving  the  concession  of  sinners. — Seo  Uthert  Ant.l9At 
Jttmtf  p.  64. 
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they  would  have  enforced  it  with  other  and 
more  weighty  considerations  than  merely  miti- 
gating their  penance. 

>  (3.)  After  these  persecutions  ceased,  and  the 
number  of  Christians  increased,  greater  profli- 
gacy at  the  same  time  spread  over  the  Church 
than  had  before  existed  in  it.  Hence  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  various  councils  which  met  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  was  to  regulate  the 
degrees  of  penance  and  the  methods  of  receiving 
penitents  into  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
At  first  confession  had  been  made  publicly,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  inconveniences  which 
were  found  to  attend  on  this  practice,  private 
confession  was  substituted  in  its  place,  which 
was  heard  either  by  the  bishops  or  a  penitentiary 
priest  appointed  for  the  purpose.  But  besides 
this  secret  confession,  penitents  were  ordered  to 
publish  such  of  their  sins  as  their  confessors 
prescribed.  This  gave  occasion  to  a  gi*eat  scan- 
dal upon  the  clergy  in  the  time  of  Nectarius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople.*  For  a  woman  being 
in  a  course  of  penance,  confessed  publicly  that 
she  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  committed  with 
a  deacon  of  the  Church;  in  consequence  of 
which  Nectarius  abolished  the  custom  altogether. 
From  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ancient  form  of  confession  was  merely  canonical, 

*  See  Socrat.  Hist,  1.  5.  o.  1  P. 
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and  appertaining  to  tlie  e&ternal  discipline  of  the 
Chnrcby.  sinee  tfaey  would  not  have  presumed  to 
alter  a  sacrament  instituted  by  God. 

(4.)  It  appears  from  numerous  passages  of 
the  early  writera,  and  particulariy  of  St.  Ckiy- 
sostom/  tJhiat  secret  confession  is  n»  irhere  le- 
eommended  by  tbem.  It  is  true  that  tbcEyf&e- 
^nently  urge  tbe  practice  of  confession^  but  not  as 
a  necessary  mean  to  tbe  pardon  of  sin ;  thej  merely 
enforce  it  as  being  calculated  to  complete  there- 
pentance,  or  in  oardef  to  maintain  the  purily  of 
the  Christian  Chuireh,  ajaMl  tbe  rigor  aS  discipline. 

(&)  The  practice  of  tbe  primitive  Ghttxcb:  has 
been  gradually  abandoned.  In  the  fifth  oentnrj, 
penitents  were  aUowed>  instead.  o£  the  puUk 
penance  tliat  badi  been  formerly  required,  to 
perform  it  in  some  private  place^  as  a  monastery, 
at  the  discretion  of  the.  confessor^  who-  subse- 
quently gave  the  absoluti(m  likewise  in  secret'' 
In  the  seventh  cenUiry,  all  public  penance  for 
sins  was  abolished,  in  which  Theodore^  Arch- 
bishop of  Canteorbury,.  set  the  example.^     In 

*  See  passages  quoted  from  biin  hj  Dailti  dt  Com/,  1. 4.  e.  25. 
^  This  liberty    was    first   allowed  h,j  he%  the   <SVv«t  to  the 
Ohurohes  of  Campauw  ia  Italy^     HU>  reason  fi>r  tbe  allonliMiW 
declares, to  b4«.tfant  *'  greater  mmbers  ntigjit  tbtts  W  Mid|»eA  W 
repentanae^  iC  tbl&  conscience  of  persons  coofesaing  wevt  aot  4e> 
claved  in  the  e^rs  of  the  people." — See  Leo.  Ep,  80  mi  J^Nseif* 
Campani€P,  Samnitet  Piceni. 

^  This  prelate  published  a  Penitential,  in  which  sins  were  iato4 
according  to  their  enonoi^,  and  preportMoable  p«BlahiiieBtt  aoMxed 
to  each. — See  Motheim's  Hiti,  t.  i.  cent  vii.  o.  iii.  par.  ii«sec.  t. 
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attdietit  titaes,  the  p^idon  6t  the  Chxttth  iivUi  Mi 
gmntj^A  to  My  thkt  had  rtela^ecf  ittt6  i^in,  ^pteit- 
tir^  m  i^Mcik  tli6  Chtiif^k  of  TLoit6  i^tifl  pictdf 
adbelres^  ^  iti  thcj  ek^  of  heteSy,  a  relapse  ii^'  de- 
Ix^ex^d  fdy  punisimif^t  to  the  seeiilar  poiVef s.  In' 
all  other  eoM^y  l^d^^^^r,  abi^oltiiioifii  h  granted  tb 
thm^'  who  h^e  tepeMedlj  falleti  into  the  samni 
si»^     A-  siiB  fftiffliet  decay  of  ditsciplhi^  took 
piacef  id  the  eighfh  eeiita^y,  iii  Which  the  dOM- 
mtteatioA  efipmaiixt^  w^ismi&ixii^.  By  thi^^  meiif 
wete  attowed  m  say  a  eigi^tfitfi  tm^§tt  6f  pt^t^ 
tkGsten  um&^  of  lascitig,  aad  the  tioh  l^gfit  off 
At^ir  i^enaMe  ul^r  tike  name  of  gitiiig  aililifi; 
Lasfly  suecfeeded  pil^i^images  «n«t  the  sale  of  m- 
ddlgeliieed  ift  t*fe  thirteeirth  cexitiiry,  Which  com- 
pleted this  laass  of  cdriiipliorts. 

From  the  dcconnt  Which  has  been  givien,  it 
is-  <ividfeMrt,  thAt  secret  confession  caiiie  hj  grd-ditdl 
stei^'  into  t%e  Church  ;  that  in  th^'  first  %es  it 
Was  n6t'  heard  of,  and  that  the  apo&^cies^  itt  tiriit 
of  petfefecution  W^i*e  the  occasion  6f  itfe'  ilitroduc- 
€ie«i.  Now,  it  may  be  in  the  poWei*  of  the* Church 
to  jM^cipose  ebnfesisiott"  tks  a  mean  ta  direct  men  in 
their  repentance,  to  impress  upon  diem  a  deeper 
sense  of  their  sins,  and  to  oblige  them  to  a  greatet 
stMctn^i^;  bnt  it  is  riot  in  theii*  pow^i^to  fhajoih 
it  as  necessary  to  obtain  the  paidbn  of  sin  ;  for 
siitce  Christ  iy  the  only  Mediator  of  the  Few  Co- 
yena'At,  ht  alone  can  fix  the  conAtions  of  it. 
3.  Thei  jJfasctice'  of  secret  Qc«ifcsSion  is  ^fStp- 

X  2 
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ported  on  the  ground  of  reckon ;  that  many  ad- 
vantages must  result  from  men  being  obliged 
strictly  to  confess  their  sins.  But  to  this  argument 
we  reply,  (1.)  It  evades  the  real  question  ;  for  if 
confession  be  merely  a  law  of  the  Church,  then 
it  may  be  defended  by  the  deductions  of  reason ; 
but  if  it  be  a  sacrament,  there  must  be  a  divine 
institution  for  it,  and  if  this  does  not  exist,  then 
all  the  advantages  that  are  supposed  to  attend  it, 
are  only  so  many  ai^uments  to  persuade  us  that 
there  is  something  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
purity  of  Christians,  of  which  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  have  omitted  to  inform  us.  (2.)  We 
admit  that  great  advantages  may  attend  confes- 
sion, when  administered  by  proper  persons,  and 
when  proposed  us  in  the  Church  as  matter  of  ad- 
vice and  not  of  obligation.  But  it  is  certain,  at 
the  same  time,  that  great  mischiefs  may  attend  it, 
especially  when  both  clergy  and  people  are  de- 
praved and  corrupt.  The  former  will  be  made 
acquainted  with  all  men's  secrets,  which  ther 
may  pervert  to  wicked  and  dangerous  ends ;  and 
the  latter  will  be  led  to  think  too  highly  of  their 
priests,  and  too  meanly  of  real  repentance,  since 
it  may  be  superseded  by  a  light  penance.  These 
piischiefs  fully  counterbalance  all  the  good  that 
might  arise  from  it. 

Secondly  J  Contrition  can.be  no  part  of  the 

matter  of  a  sacrament,  for  the   reason   before 

.assigned,   aince   the    matter   most   be  visible, 
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whereas  this  is  of  an  invisible  and  spiritual 
imture. 

On  this  point  a  distinction  is  made  by  the 
Eoman  Church,  between  a  perfect  and  an  im- 
perfect contrition.*  The  latter,  which  is  called 
Attrition,  is  any  sorrow  for  sin,  grounded  upon 
a^  inferior  notion,  such  as  the  loss  or  shame  it 
has  produced,  without  any  resolution  of  amend- 
ment. Such  a  sorrow  as  this,  they  teach,  makes 
the  sacrament  effectual,  and  puts  a  man  in  a 
stsXe  of  justification,  though  without  the  sacra- 
ment, it  is  acknowledged,  this  effect  could  not 
be  produced.  We  object  to  this  doctrine,  as  cal- 
culated to  destroy  every  feeling  of  pure  religion.' 
If  men  are  thus  taught  how  low  a  degree  of  re- 
pentance is  sufficient  to  serve  their  purpose,  the 
evil  propensities  of  their  nature  will  make  them 
rest  satisfied  with  these  mean  thoughts  of  God 
and  his  religion ;  and  though  many  may  foe  thus' 
induced  to  have  recourse  to  this  sacrament,  and 
its  value  be  thereby  raised,  yet  it  will  most  as- 
suredly rise  upon  the  ruins  of  all  piety  and  vir- 
tue. And  in  this  we  arfr  confirmed  by  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  doctrine,  which  has  been 
described  by  their  own  writers  as  the  greatest 
abuses  and  corruptions. 

The  third  part  of  the  matter  of  this  sacra- 
ment is  the  satisfaction,  or  doing  the  penance  re-' 

* 

*  Se^  Cone.  Trid*  test,  14.  c.  4. 
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quired,  and  ag«jl|ist  tbis  we  make  three  chj^" 
tions  :  (L)  In  the  Church  of  Rome  satisfaction  is 
not  cwsidered  so  necessary  as  either  confessioii 
or  coatrHion,  th^  latter  Wlig  held  to  be  essen- 
tial parts,  but  the  former  only  an  integral  part  of 
the  9a<;ramenf;.^  Now^jf  hys^tisfeciioii  henndsr- 
stood,  those  acts  of  repentanci^  which  d^itroy  the 
h^t^  of  sin,  i^nd  introduce  ihe  habits  of  virlaie^ 
then  it  ought  to  be  fK^owted  th^  pHnfiipal  «iid 
WQSt  indisp^nsi^le  pfiat  of  aU  i?ep«ntoid«e,  siiiee 
p}ir  confe^ing  papt  ^ins  md  sorrowing  for  tJ^m 
is  (snjpiped  ,HS  for  po  <Hher  ceason  .than  as  t 
mew  ^o  repair  mi  purify  our  nature^  In  the 
c;^  of  death,  indeed?  we  confess  that  obligation  to 
publip  pananc^  should  be  forgiven ;  hut  w«  diiuk, 
at  the  S4m^  time,  that  it  19  P»e  of  the  most  &iil 
errors  which  can  piiieop  into  a  Church,  to  «i}coa* 
rage  mep  to  r^ly  on  a  death-bed  repentance. 
Go4>  in  his  infinite  mercy,  may  aci^pt  it,  bat 
we  i^ap  make  no  positiye  declaration  on  the  sob- 
j.ect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  imagined,  that 
our  suets  of  repentance  ^r^  so  fs^  satisfactory,  thit 
we  c^n  by  them  atone  for  our  past  sins ;  religion 
should  thus  be  reduced  to  empty  fomi,  and  oor 
sorrowing  for  sin  be  cop  verted  ip  to  a  mere  traffic, 
by  which  how  much  soever  priests  may  gain,  or 
the  yi|lpe  of  the  sacraments  seem  to  rise,  the 
m^in  design  of  Christianity,  whiph  is  tl)e  im- 

'  Sfe  fieilar,  de  JPtfnit,  h  1.  c;  17. 
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planting  a  new  nature  in  ofi,  would  certainly  be 
lost. 

(2.)  It  is  the  present  practice  of  the  Roman 
C^uiveh  to  giv^e  absolution  as  soon  as  the  satis- 
faction is  enjoiaed  by  the  ptriest,  before  it  ■  is 
made  by  the  penitent/  On  the  toutrary,  in  the 
primitive  Church,  for  twelve  centAsrries,  the  pe- 
nance was  always  performed  before  the  absolu- 
tion could  be  given,  except  in  cases  of  death. 
A^y  attempts,  however,  that  have  been  made  to 
revive  this  ancient  method,^  have  in  modem 
times  been  considered  as  innovations,  tending  to 
affect  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  which  ooun- 
tenances  so  universal  a  practice. 

(Sj  In  the  Church  of  Rome,^  satisfaction  is  ge- 
nerally defined  to  consist  in  fiEustiog,  prajrers,  Imd 
alms*giving.  These,  if  properly  directed,  may 
have  very  good  effects.  Thus,  such  a  continuance 
in  fasting,  in  order  to  prayter,  as  humbles  and 
depresses  nature,  and  raises  the  mind,  is  an  ex- 
cellent mean  to  ameliorate  the  heart ;  but  when, 

*  On  thW  fi;r»aiKl  Gabriel  Bm]  depitt  that  satfsfMtioii  oati  he  a 
part  of  the  matter  of  this  sacrameat*  '*  since  it  maj  be  done  after 
it.'' — See  BUI  in  4.  dUt.  14.  qu,  2. 

^  Several  eflforts  have  been  made  at  varioas  timet  td  restore  the 
primitire  discipKne  of  the  Church,  but  geaeral)y  witfaoat  soccess. 
The  French  bishops  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  however,  revited 
the  praotiee  of  piibli«  peaanee. — See  Cafic*.  Arei.  iv.  «.  fiS*  a'  Caice- 
don,  II.  c.  25* 

^  See  Bellar  de  Pcsnit,  J.  4.  c.  6. 
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as  in  the  Roman  Church,  it  is  only  an  absti- 
nence, which  is  compensated  by  the  use  of  other 
delicious  nutritives,  it  can  be  of  no  value,  and 
must  expose  religion  to  ridicule.     Even  severe 
and  afflicting  fasting,  if  done  only  as  a  punish- 
ment, by  which,  when  it  is  past,  the  penance  is 
supposed  to  be  completed,  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey such  low  ideas  of  God,  that  from  thence  men 
are  led  to  think  very  lightly  of  sin,  when  they 
know  at  what  price  it  can  be  expiated.    Again, 
prayer,  when  it  arises  from  a  sincere  devotion  of 
heart,  is  attended  with  God's  best  blessing,  but 
to  appoint  so  many  vocal  prayers  to  be  repeated 
as  a  task,  and  to  call  this  bare  repetition,  with- 
out any  internal  feeling,  contrition,  is  calculated 
rather  to  destroy  all  sense  of  that  repentance 
which  the  Gospel  requires,  than  to  promote  it. 
Lastly,  alms-giving,  when  done  from  the  proper 
principle  of  love  to  God  and  to  our  neighbour,  is 
of  great  value  in  the  sight  of  heaven ;  but  as  St 
Paul  says,  "  if  he  gave  all  his  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  had  not  charity,  it  profiteth  nothing." 
(1  Cor.xiii.  3.)  So  the  greatest  profusion  of  alms- 
giving, when  done  in  a  mercenary  way,  to  pur- 
chase a  pardon,  is,  in  effect,  to  turn  God's  house, 
from  being  a  house  of  prayer,  to  be  a  den  of 
thieves. 

Finally,  we  object  to  the  form  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  which  is  expressed  in  these 
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words,  '*  I  absolve  theie."*  It  is  trUe,  that  the 
same  words  are  used  in  our  Church,  but  only 
to  such  as  are  near  death,  and  then  they  can 
signify  no  more  than  the  full  pardon  and  peace 
of  the  Church,  since  if  it  implied  a  pardon  with 
relation  to  God,  we  should  use  it  on  other  occa- 
sions as  well  as  on  this.  With  the  exception  of 
this  case,  the  absolution  pronounced  in  our 
Church  is  either  declaratory  of  God's  pardon,  or 
supplicatory  to  him  for  it.  And  on  this  point 
we  are  supported  by  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church  until  the  twelfth  century.  All  the  fathers, 
and  all  the  ancient  liturgies  and  offices  published 
by  Morinus,  are  clearly  in  our  favour.^  In 
the  twelfth  century,  however,  the  words,  "  I  ab- 
solve thee"  began  to  be  used,  still,  vnih  the  ad- 
dition of  such  phrases  as  these,  ^^  in  so  far  as 
it  is  granted  to  my  frailty,"  and  "  as  far  as  the 
'^  accusation  comes  from  thee,  and  the  pardon 
'*  is  in  me."  Yet  this  form  was  even  then  so 
little  fixed,  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  Wil- 
liam, Bishop  of  Paris,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  that  the  absolution  was  still  pronounced 

*  The  Council  of  Trent  denoances  an  anathema  against  "  those 
<^  who  affirm  absolation  to  be  only  declarative  of  the  remission  of 
"  sins."— ^ See  Cone,  Trid,  sess,  lA,de  Pariit,  Sacr.  can,  9.)  Yet  se- 
veral of  the  most  learned  divines  in  the  Roman  Chnrch  have  held  the 
doctrine  here  pronounced  accursed — See  Stillingfleefs  Works,  t.  G. 
p.  4S]. 

^  See  Usher  s  Answtr  to  the  Jesuit,  p.  130. 
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in  FQ.ri9  iu  tHe  form  of  a  prayer.^  "Hie  s^hocd* 
vpten^  hQweyexj  defended  i%  on  tho  gTO^Kid  tbit 
it  wa^s  Qulj  a  decli9.ratiQU  of  God'^  p^rdpiii  and 
in  this  seQs^  it  was  first  adopted,  ^nd  qontUmed 
ill  tb^  ChqrQh;  tjltou^h  with  a  more  exten^Te 
signifipatioA, 

On  all  the^e  grounds  we  object  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  penaxipi^^  aod  if  a  still  further  cause  ibr 
pur  opposition  were  required,  it  might  he  derived 
from  the  prayer^  which  foUows  the  ahsalutioQ: 
"  The  pa!5$ip^  pf  mv  J^ord  Jesi^i  ChP3t,  the 
"  merits  of  the  Ble9^ed  Virgin,  and  all  the  saints, 
'^  and  all  th^  gpod  thou  ha^t  done^  a9d  the  evil 
**  that  thou  ha^t  suffered,  he  to  thee  for  the  w- 
^^  mission  of  sins,  the  increase  of  graoe,  and  tbe 
"  reward  of  eternal  Ufe/'  Such  a  pi^yer  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  • 

3^.  I.  Orders  has  n^  the  ptt>rU  f^cemtry  ^ 
cQmtitiiite  Of  true  sacrament'* 

The  doctrine  of  our  Church  on  this  point  is, 
that  Christ  appointed  a  succession  of  pallors  in 
different  ranks,  to  he  continued  in  his  Church, 
and  that  i^s  the.  Apostle^^  founded  Churches,  they 
instituted  distinct  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  sM 
deacoris.  And  as  we  find  prayer  and  imposition 
pf  hftnds  to  have  been  the  only  rit©«  p^acti^ed 
by  the  Apostles  and  in  the  succeeding  oges,  we 
therefore  think  that  bishops,  priests  and  deacons 

*  See  GuL  Par.  Oper.  torn.  1.  de  Sac*  Poen,  c.  3. 
b  See  RituaU  Rom,  de  Saew,  P^mdi. 
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ooght  to  be  in  this  manner  blest  and  dedicated 
to  the  ministry.  Men  thus  separated,  we  beliere^ 
to  have  authority  to  perform  the  saered  functions 
among  Christians ;  but  no  persons  trithout  such 
a  consecration  can  lawfully  administer  the  riteci 
of  religion.  In  this  account^  it  is  evident,  we 
see  nothing  like  a  sacrament.  There  ii  neithet* 
form,  nor  institution,  since  the  ceremony  con- 
sists only  of  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands. 

2.  We  shall  consider  the  parts  assigned  to  thi9 
aacrament  im  the  Roman  Church, 

In  the  ordaining  of  priests,  there  are  vessels 
delivered  to  them  with  these  words:  ^'  Take 
'^  thou  authority  to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  Ood, 
'^  and  to  celebrate  masses  both  for  the  living 
^'  and  the  dead  ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
"  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  The  vessels  ojre 
supposed  to  be  the  matter,  and  the  words  accom- 
panying their  delivery,  the  fonn«^  In  this  cere-^ 
mony  the  prayer  which  formerly  was  made  at 
the  same  time  with  the  imposition  of  hands,  is 
now  separated  from  it,  and  the  bishop  and  priests 
together  lay  on  their  hands  withont  pronouncitfg 
any  words  in  the  form  of  a  prayer.  Likewise  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  office,  the  bishop  alone  lays 
on  his  hands,  saying,  '^  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost : 
whose  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted,  and 
whose  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.'*    The 

*  See  Cont .  FW.  <fec.  Uhiom$. 
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schoolmen  have  explained  the  reason  of  these 
forms  thus  :  they  say  the  Eucharist  is  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and 
of  the  wine ;  both  of  which  are  so  necessary, 
that  without  the  one,  the  other  becomes  ymd. 
In  like  manner,  a  priest  has  two  powers,  of 
consecrating  and  absolving;*  to  the  one  he  is  or- 
dained by  the  delivery  of  the  vessels,  and  to  the 
other  by  the  bishop's  laying  on  his  hands,  with 
the  words,  "  receive  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  the 
joint  laying  on  of  hands,  by  the  bishop  and 
priests,  they  consider  to  be  a  declaration,  as  if 
by  suffrage,  that  such  a  person  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  orders* 

In  every  part  of  this  ceremony  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  Church  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
primitive  ages.  All  the  ancient  rituals,  and  all 
the  writers  who  treat  of  them  for  the  first  seven 
centuries  speak  of  nothing  as  essential  to  orders 
but  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.^  In  general 
these  are  performed  at  the  same  time,  but  in  the 
Greek  Church,  though  there  are  prayers  in 
the  office  of  ordination,  yet  the  words  which 
accompany  the  imposition  of  hands  are    only 

*  The  conncil  of  Trent  anathematizes  those  '*  who  denT  this 
two'fold  power  to  the  priesthood." — See  Cone,  Trid.  stss,  23.  dt 
Sacr.  Ordin.  c.'l. 

^  Bellarmine  confesses  that  "  nothing  but  impositioa  of  hands 
"  can  be  proved  by  Scripture  to  be  the  external  symbol  in  this  sa- 
**  crament." — See  Bellar,  de  Sacr,  Ordin*  1.  1.  o.  9. 
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declaratory  :*  "  the  grace  of  God,  that  perfects 
^^  the  feeble  and  heals  the  weak,  promotes  this 
*^  man  to  be  deacon,  a  priest  or  a  bishop :  Let 
"  us,  therefore,  pray  for  him."  This  difference 
however,  is  very  slight.  In  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  the  form  of  delivering  the  vessels  was 
introduced,  and  the  words  which  accompanied 
them  were  supposed  to  confer  the  orders.  Now 
if  this  be  a  sacrament,  and  if  it  consist  in  the 
matter  and  form  assigned  by  them,  then  it  fol- 
lows from  these  observations,  that  the  Church, 
for  ten  centuries,  had  no  true  orders,  nor  any 
such  sacrament  among  them.  This  conclusion 
cannot  be  evaded  by  saying,  that  Christ  insti- 
tuted no  matter  or  form,  but  left  them  to  be  de- 
fined by  the  Church,^  for  a  sacrament  consists 
in  being  an  institution  of  God,  and  therefore  to 
assert  that  no  such  institution  exists,  is  to  ad- 
mit that  it  is  not  a  sacrament. 

There  is  also  another  point  connected  with 
this  subject,  on  which  we  differ  from  the  Church 
of  Rome.  .  We  deny  all  orders  below  that  of 

*  See  Haberti  Pontif,  Gracum,  et  Morin,  de  Ordin,  Sac. 

^  It  shoald  be  obserTed,  that  the  council  of  Trent  did  not  de- 
clare the  particular  matter  or  form  of  this  sacrament,  bat  merely 
asserted  general^ ji  that  it  is  performed  bj  words  and  signs. — See 
Come,  Trid,  sess,  23.  c.  3.  Hence  Arcudius  infers  that  '*  these  roast 
bare  been  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Charch." — See  Arcud.  de 
Sacr,  1.  6.  c.  4.  Now  the  Roman  Catechism  defines  divine  institu- 
tion as  necessary  to  a  sacrament. — See  Cat.  Trid,  p.  2.  n.  10.  Hence 
Arcodias*  admission  impliesi '  that  orders  cannot  deserve  thai  title.  - 
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deacon,  for  instance,  the  subdiaconate,  to  be 
sacred.  We  admit,  that  these  orders  might  be 
retained  by  the  Church,  for  good  reasons,  as 
means  of  introducing  a  stricter  discipline  in  the 
education  of  ministers,  but  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Church  to  make  those  sacraments  which 
have  no  warrant  from  Scripture.  It  is  also  re- 
markable, that,  in  the  definition  given  by  Pope 
Eugenius  of  the  sacraments,  which  is  admitted 
as  authentic  by  the  Roman  Church,  be  reckons 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  as  belonging  to 
the  sacrament  of  orders,  yet  he  does  not  name 
bishops,  though  the  divine  institution  of  them  is 
not  questioned.  In  the  same  way,  at  Trent, 
among  the  degrees  of  orders,  that  of  a  priest  is 
reckoned  the  highest.  And  among  the  school- 
men, episcopacy  is  generally  explained  as  a 
higher  degree  of  priesthood,  but  not  as  a  dis- 
tinct order.  The  reason  of  this  opinion  seems  to 
be,  that  as  the  greatest  miracle,  the  transubstan- 
tiation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  can  be  performed 
by  a  priest,  no  order  could  be  superior  to  it. 

4°.  1.  Marriage  has  not  the  parts  nedessary 
to  constitute  a  true  sacrament. 

We  do  not  deny  marriage  to  be  an  ordinance 
of  God,  but  we  think,  that  as  it  was  first  made 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  so  it  is  still  founded  on 
the  law  of  nature,  and  though  the  Gospel  gives 
rules  concerning  the  duties  of  that  state  of 
life,  yet  we  cannot  call  it  a  sa^^rament,  since  it 
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it  lias  neither  matter,  form^  institatiotiy  nor  fcs* 
derid  acts  ^  a96igned  to  it  in  the  Ne^r  Testament* 

2«  We  shall  consider  the  parts  assigned  to  this 
sacrament  in  the  Roman  Church,^ 

The  matter  assigned  to  this^sacrament  ^  is  the 
inward  consent  of  the  paities  to  the  union,  and 
the  form  consists  of  the  words  by  which  this  is 
expressed,  and  lastly,  the  institution  is  contained 
in  the  words,  "  manriage  is  a  great  mystery  or 
sacrament/'  (Eph.  v.  82.)  These  parts  shall  be 
considered  separately ;  1st.  As  to  the  matter ;  it 
is  objectionable  for  two  reasons :  (1.)  it  is  not  a 
visible  or  material  sign  applied  to  the  parties 
who  receive  it,  which  is  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sacrament.  All  mutual  compacts  might 
as  well  be  called  sacraments  as  this,  since  they 
equally  imply  an  inward  consent  (8.)  This  opi- 
nion may  produce  fatal  consequences.  The  par- 
ties may,  and  often  do  marry  against  their  wills; 

*  B^  the  definition  of  the  Roman  Catechism,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  a  sacrament  is  supposed  to  cause  holiness  and 
righteousness.  Now,  it  is  surety  unfkiri  that  the  clergy,  the  body  of 
men  who  ar^  nuMt  called  upon  «<  to  let  their  light  ahine"  before 
the  wfrl4<  &np  yot  the  enlj  bod^p  fn  the  Roipan  Communion  who 
are  opt  yermttted  to  derive  from  the  sacramoiH  of  marriage  the 
blessings  it  conveys  ex  opere  operator 

**  Pope  Eug^enins  was  so  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  assigning 
parts  to  the  sacrament,  that,  though  he  particularises  them  for  aH 
the  •Cher  aaovameats  in  the  coaoctt  of  Floronoe,  he  omitted  any 
msn^lm  9f  th«t  of  ys^trnMiy^ 

*"  Se«  Wl»  cfeiSKc.  dfshrim^h  1*  c*  0« 
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if,  therefore,  at  a  future  time,  they  are  led  to  be 
pleased  with  their  marriage,  then  great  scruples 
must  arise  in  their  minds,  from  the  convictioii 
that  they  had  not  the  sacrament,  since  matter, 
which  is,  in  this  case,  their  mutual  consent,  was 
wanting.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  party 
wish  to  break  the  marriage,  it  is  sufficient  to 
swear  that  he  gave  no  inward  consent  at  the 
time  of  its  celebration,  and  the  marriage  is  dis- 
solved. Now,  all  contracts  are  sacred  things; 
men's  words,  confirmed  by  oath,  must  either  be 
binding,  according  to  the  plain  and  acknow- 
ledged sense  of  them,  or  all  the  security  and 
confidence  of  mankind  is  destroyed.  A  religion, 
therefore,  which  thus  opens  the  door  to  perfidy 
and  licentiousness,  tends  to  subvert  the  order  of 
the  world,  and  should  be  opposed. 

2nd.  As  to  the  form,  it  is  absurd  to  make  this 
consist  in  the  words  of  men,  since  it  is  necessary 
to  a  sacrament  that  it  should  be  instituted  bv 

m 

Christ. 

3rd.  As  to  the  institution,  which  is  founded 
on  the  words  "'  this  is  a  great  mystery  or  sacia- 
ment,"  (Eph.  v.  32,)-  by  which  latter  term  the 
Vulgate  renders  the  original.  The  explaining 
these  words  therefore  determines  the  controversy. 
At  the  time  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle,  the  chief 
point  in  debate  was,  whether  the  Gentiles  were 
to  be  received  to  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  Messias.    The  Jews 
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do  not  deny  that  the  Gentiles  may  be  admitted 
into  that  dispensation,  but  they  think  that  they 
shall  be  considered  as  a  distinct  body,  and  in  an 
inferior  degree  to  them.  Now,  St.  Paul  had,  in 
several  parts  of  his  Epistle,  declared  that  all  were 
equal  in  Christ;  that  he  had  abolished  the 
ground  of  enmity,  which  was  the  Mosaic  law, 
called  "  the  law  of  commandments,  contained 
"  in  ordinances,  that  he  might  make  both  Jew 
"  and  Gentile  one  new  man>  he  being  the  chief 
"  comer-stone,  in  which  the  whole  building, 
"  being  fitly  framed  together,  became  a  holy 
"  habitation  unto  God."  (Eph.  ii.  15,  16,20,21.) 
Thus  he  made  use  of  the  figure  of  a  body,  and  of 
a  temple,  to  illustrate  the  point,  and  to  show 
that  all  Christians  were  to  make  up  but  one 
body,  and  one  Church,  Accordingly,  when  he 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  rules  belonging  to 
the  several  states  of  life,  he  explains  the  duties 
of  the  married  state,  by  comparing  it  to  the  re* 
lation  that  the  Church  bears  to  Christ;  and 
having  said,  that  they  make  but  one  body  and 
one  fleshy  which  implies  that,  according  to  the 
first  institution,  each  man  was  to  have  but  one 
wife,  he  adds,  "  this  is  a  great  mystery ;"  that 
is,  from  hence  another  mystical  argument  might 
be  advanced  to  prove,  that  Jew  and  Gentile  must 
make  one  body,  for,  since  the  Church  is  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  he  must,  according  to  that 
figure,  have  but  one  wife,  and  consequently  the 
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Church  muBtbe  one  beNiy,  odieniriBe  the  analogy 
will  not  be  valid.  This  exj^aoaiion  is  xdear,  and 
confirmed  by  the  following  words :  "  I  speak  of 
Christ  and  his  Church.'' 

Independent  of  these  pardcolar  objecdons 
against  the  parts  of  this  sacrament,*  it  is  also 
liaUe  to  objection  on  account  of  a  consequenoe 
which  has  been  deduced  from  it ;  that  the  bond 
of  marriage  is  indissoluble,  sfid  that  it  is  not  an- 
nulled even  by  adultery.  Now  this  consequence 
is  <q>posed  to  reason.  Scripture,  and  antiqmtj. 
It  is  opposed  to  reason ;  for  it  is  dearly  necessary 
chat  adultery,  at  least  on  the  wife's  part,  should 
void  the  ccmtraet,  £or  the  end  of  marriage  being 
the  ascertaining  of  the  issue,  and  the  contract 
being  a  mutual  transferring  the  right  to  eadi 
other's  person,  in  order  to  tha4:  end,  the  brealdng 
this  contract,  and  destroying  the  end  of  mar- 
riage naturally  infers  the  dissolution  of  the  bond* 
And  on  this  pcnnt  the  Roman  and  Attic  laws 
were  so  severe,  that  a  man  who  did  not  divorce 

*  Darandim  arges  an  inTiucible  objectioo  9giuiist  the  iopposi- 
tion  that  matrimony  la  a  sacrament.  Tho  marriage  of  infidels,  befint 
tkeir  oogyersion,  was  good  and  valid,  and  it  is  not  repeated  after 
thair  baptism.  Now  it  was  not  a  saorament  at  the  time  it  w»  oe- 
lebratad,  and  therefore  conid  not  become  one  after  tbej  embnoti 
Christianity. — See  Vurandus  is  Sent,  1.  4.  Diai.  26.  q.  S.  Bel- 
larmine's  answer  to  this  objection  is  absurd  :  be  sajrs,  it  becomes  a 
sacrament  after  their  baptism. — (See  Bell,  de  Mai.  1.  I.  c.  5.)  Now 
granting  the  troth  of  this  assertion,  we  have  tbos  a  sacrament  wltlh 
«nt  either  mutter  or  form,  for  the  marriage  is  not  repeated. 
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ok  aciidti^,  was  considered  infamoufi.  A-giitn, 
it  is  'Apposed  to  Scripture.  Our  Saviour  saje, 
that  ^^  whosoever  puts  away  l^is  wtfe,  exeept  it 
^^  be  for  (brnicatkai,  and  shall  marry  aftother, 
**  eommitteth  adultery 9*^  which  impUes  tliat  in 
ttie  case  of  fornication  he  may  p«it  her  away, 
without  incurring  sin.  It  is  true,  that  Ma«rk  and 
Luke  repeat  these  words  witiiout  montmiiBg 
the  «!$ception,  but  it  is  un  universal  rul«  in 
expounding  Scripture,  that  when  a  passage 
i^  fuUy  expressed  by  one  inspired  writer, 
and  less  fully  by  another,  the  latter  should  be 
explained  by  the  former.  Lasdy  it  is  apposed  to 
antiquity.  Tertullian,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and 
Epiphanius  *  admit  of  a  divorce  in  ease  oi  adul- 
tery ;  it  was  allowed  in  die  council  of  Eliberis, 
and  implied  in  that  of  Arles,^  which  reeom- 
mended  the  hu^and  not  to  marry ;  thus  showing 
that  he  might  do  so  with  propriety.  It  is  still 
the  jnuctice  of  the  Greek  Church,*^  and  was 
sanctioned  by  Popes  Zachary  and  Gregory,  and 
confirmed  in  a  synod  held  at  Rome  in  the  tenth 
century.**  In  the  council  of  Florence,  when  the 
Greeks  were  reconciled  to  the  Latins,  this  point 

*  Sej^  TertulL  cont.  Marc.  1.  4.  c.  34.  Basil,  Ep.  dd  Amphil.  c.  9. 
Chryaoi.  Horn.  17.  in  Matt,  Epiph,  hter,  59. 
b  See  Cone*  MUb,  c.  05.  imd  4r«l,  c  10. 
°  ThU  b  coofessed  by  BelUrmin^. — See  Bell,  deSac.  3fat.  1*  1.' 

e,  16. 

^  See  Cone.  Afric,  c.  I02,caus,  32.  q.  7. 
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was  left  undecided ;  though  it  was  inserted  *  in 
Eugenius'  Instructions  to  the  Armenians,  which, 
however,  was  not  published  until  after  the 
council  had  finished  its  sittings.  In  the  council 
of  Trent,^  the  doctrine  of  the  indissolubleness  of 
marriage  was  determined.  Before  this  time,  the 
canonists  and  schoolmen  had  generally  adopted 
it,  though  Erasmus,  Catharinus,  and  Cajetan  ^ 
support  the  lawfulness  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
Our  Reformers,  on  the  contrary,  had  allowed 
marriage  to  the  innocent  party  in  the  new  body 
of  canon  law  which  they  had  prepared,  and  had 
decided  in  favour  of  it,  in  an  important  case 
which  then  occurred.** 

5°.  1.  Extreme  Unction  has  not  the  parts  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  true  sacrament. 

In  the  commission  that  Christ  g^ve  his 
Apostles,  he  empowers  them  "  to  cure  diseases 
and  to  heal  the  sick,"  and  accordingly  St.  Mark 
tells  us  that  ^^  they  anointed  with  oil  many  that 
were  sick,  and  healed  them."  (Mark,  vi.  13.)  In 
this  ceremony  oil  was  used,  not  as  a  sacramental 
seal,  but  only  as  a  symbol  accompanying  the  mi- 

*  See  in  deer,  Eugen,  in  Cone,  Flor, 

^  See  Cone,  Trid.  seas.  24.  c.  7.  and  Bellar,  de  Mat.  1.  1.  c.  16. 

'  See  Erasm.in  !.£/).  ad  Cor,  7.  Cajet,  in  MatU  19.  c.  8.  uA 
CaJthar.  in  1.  Ep,  ad  Cor,  7.  1.  5.  annot, 

^  The  case  here  alladed  to,  is  the  marriage  of  Henry  Vllf .  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon.  A  complete  account  of  the  proceedings 
on  this  subject  is  given  bj  our  Author,  in  his  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation, y.  1.1.  2. 
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raciilou8  power  by  which  the  cure  was  effected, 
that  as  the  Prophets  of  old  had  used  symbolical 
actions  in  working  miracles,  so  the  Apostles 
adopted  the  custom  of  the  East,  and  used  oil  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  will  be  evident  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry. 

2.   We  shall  consider  the  parts  assigned  to  this 
sacrament  in  the  Roman  Church, 

This  sacrament  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  St.  James  in  these  words  :  "  Is  any 
"  sick  among  you,  let  him  call  the  elders  of  the 
"  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing 
"  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  (Jam. 
V.  14.)  The  matter  is  oil  olive,  blessed  by  the  . 
bishop,  and  the  form  is  the  applying  it  to  the 
five  senses,  with  these  words :  "  per  banc  sacram 
unctionem  et  suam  piissimam  misericordiam 
indulgeat  tibi  Deus  quicquid  peccati,  per  vi- 
^^  sum,  auditum,  olfactum,  gustum  et  tactum  ;" 
the  proper  word  to  every  sense  being  repeated 
as  the  organ  of  that  sense  is  anointed.*  These 
parts,  however,  do  not  constitute  a  true  sacra- 
ment. 1st.  As  to  the  institution y  by  the  words  of 
St.  James,  it  may  be  observed,  1.  they  relate 
merely  to  the  recovery  of  bodily  health.  For  he 
says  "  is  any  sick  among  you,  let  him  call  the 
"  elders  of  the  Church,  and  the  prayer  of  faith 
'^  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 

*  See  Cone,  Trid,  teas,  14|  c.  1.  2,  S. 
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"  him  up.'*  Thus  far  there  is  one  perk)d  ithich 
is  here  closed;  the  following  words  contain 
matter  of  a  di£Ferent  kind,  ^^  if  he  have  commit- 
ted sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him."  This 
seems  to  be  added  as  an  accessary  to  the  promise 
of  recovery,  which  is  the  principal  thirtg  here  in- 
t^ded.  Since,  then,  anointing  was  done  in  order 
to  healing,  either  we  must  conclude  that  the  gift 
of  healing  is  either  deposited  with  th^  elders  of 
the  Church,  which  is  asserted  by  noiie,  or  that 
the  ofl  was  only  to  be  used  by  those  who  had 
that  gift,  and  therefore,  those  who  use  it  not  in 
order  to  the  recovery  of  the  person,  delaying  it 
till  no  hope  is  left,  use  not  the  unction  men- 
tioned by  St.  James,  but  another,  called  the  sa- 
crament of  the  dying,  which  they  have  them- 
selves invented.  2.  It  is  argued^  that  because 
the  words  "  saving**  and  "  raising  up"  are 
sometimes  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  **  the  saving 
the  sick,"  and  *^  the  Lord's  raising  him  up,"  are 
to  be  so  understood  here.  But  this  inference  is 
not  valid,  for  the  saving  and  raising  up  most 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  sickness,  and  as  it  is 
admitted  that  the  one  is  literal,  the  other  must 
be  so  too.  Besides,  the  spiritual  bfessing,  con- 
sisting in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  is  ihentioned  as 
a  distinct  promise,  which  is  only  made  condi- 
tionally, if  the  sick  person  had  committed  sins. 
3.  In  this  phrase  ("  if  he  have  committed  sins") 
the  word  "  sins"  is  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
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is  frecpiently  applied  by  St.  John,  that  of  an 
habitual  sinfulnesi?  of  life.  Understood  in  this 
scDse^  it  marks  a  distinction  between  (be  two 
classes  of  men  on  whom  tbis  anointing  was  per- 
formed, those  who  were  eminent^  pieu»,  and 
therefore,  though  all  men  are  guilty  in  the  sight 
of  God,  yet  could  not  be  said  to  hhve  Kred  in 
the  practice  of  sin,  and  tiK>se  who  ha^  been  no^ 
tcnious  sinners.  In  general  the  ceremony  bail 
been  performed  on  the  fonner,  bitt  sometimes 
also  on  tbe  latter,  in  which  case,  the  Apostle  says, 
if  he  had  conmiitted  sins,  which  may  have  drawn 
down  judgments  on  him,  then  not  only  wemld  he 
be  recoTered  from  sickness,  but  also  his  mB^  be 
forgiven  him.  This  practice  tfheft  can  be  no  pre- 
cedent for  extreme  unction,  whieh*  is  nspvier  given 
until  the  recovery  of  the  person  is  despaired  of, 
and  by  whicb  no  cuds  is  even  pretended  to  be 
wroug!ht.  4.  lit  the  use  of  miraculous^  pcrwers, 
those  on  whom  a  gift  was  conferred  wet^  not 
empowered  to  use  it  at  {pleasure;  they  rteve  ta 
feel  an  inward  impulse  exciting  tftem  to  it, 
and  then  were  bound  to  believe  tba;t  God,  who 
had  given  Aeui  the  impnfoe,  would  not  desert 
them  in  the  execution  of  it.  This  confidence  in 
God  was  that  faith  of  miracles*  to  which  Christ 
alluded :  '^  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
^^  seed,  ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain,.  Remove 
^^  hence,  to  yonder  place^  and  it  shall  removey 
^^  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  you."  (Matt . 
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xvii.  20.)  And  St.  Paul,  in  these  words, "  though 
*''  I  have  all  faith,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
"  nothing."  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2.)  Hence  we  may  collect 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  St.  James.  If  the  el- 
ders of  the  Church  felt  an  inward  impulse,  moving 
them  to  call  upon  God,  in  order  to  the  miraculous 
cure  of  a  sick  person,  then  they  were  to  "  anoint 
him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  that  is, 
by  the  authority  they  had  from  Christ  to  heal 
all  manner  of  diseases  ;  and  they  were  to  pray  in 
firm  reliance  on  the  asststauce  of  God,  by  which 
"  prayer  of  faith"  the  eflfect  was  certain,  and  the 
sick  person  would  certainly  recover.* 

2nd.  As  to  the  matter  and  form  of  this  sacia- 
ment,  we  find  no  mention  made  in  the  first  ages 
of  persons  who  were  cured  by  an  anointing  with 
oil.  Oil  was  then  much  used  in  their  rituals 
in  the  baptizing  of  catechumens,^  in  ordination, 
and  subsequently  in  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  no 
mention,  however,  is  made  of  any  unction  of  the 
sick  before  the  fifth  century.  The  first  allusion  to 
it  is  made  by  Pope  Innocent  I.*^  The  Bishop  of 
Eugubium  had  inquired,  whether  the  sick  might 
be  anointed  with  the  oil  of  chrism,  and  whedier 

'  See  Dr,  Ciagetfs  Disc,  on  Ext,  Unci,  in  Gihsom'a  PruerwUm 
against  Popery,  Tit.  vii.  p.  54. 

t>  See  Cons.  Apost,  1.  3.  c.  16.  1.  7.  c.  42,  44.  TertuB.  dt  Btft. 
«.  10.  Cypr,  Ep,  70.  Clem.  Alfv.  Prrdag,  I.  11.  o.  8.  and  JWofc 
Areop,  de  Eccl.  Hierar.  c.  7.  seo.  8 

*  See  Jnnoc,  Ep,  1.  ad  Decent. 
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this  might  be  done  by  the  bishop.  To  the  latter 
question,  he  answers  in  the  ai&rmative,  and  to 
the  former,  that  the  words  of  St.  James  are  to  be 
understood  of  the  faithful  that  were  sick,  who 
may  be  anointed  with  the  chrism,  not  only  by  the 
priests  but  by  all  Christians.  Now,  as  this  tes- 
timony is  much  relied  on  ^  as  a  proof  of  the  point 
in  dispute,  we  may  observe  on  it,  1.  the  epistle 
in  which  this  passage  is  found,  is  so  replete  with 
absurdities,  that  many  have  been  induced  to 
deny  its  genuineness.**  2.  Granting,  that  it  is 
genuine,  the  fact  of  a  bishop  asking  such  ques- 
tions, and  the  style  of  the  answers  given  to 
them,  prove  that  this  could  be  no  sacrament 
practised  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity, 
since  no  bishop  could  be  ignorant  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. 3.  The  subject  of  these  questions  was  not 
pure  oil,  which  was  made  the  matter  of  this  sa- 
crament, but  the  oil  of  chrism,  which  had  been 
used  for  other  purposes.  4.  This  anointing  was 
performed  by  priests  and  people  in  common,  in 
the  hope  that  those  to  whom  it  was  applied 
might  be  cured;  a  practice  which  perhaps  ori- 
ginated in  the  recollection  of  the  miraculous  use 
of  the  oil  in  the  Church,  as  the  use  of  holy  water 
has  arisen  from  that  used  in  baptism.  5.  In  thq 
same  epistle.  Innocent  calls  this  anointing"  a  kind 

*  See  BeU,  de  Ext,  Unci.  1.  1.  e.  4. 

i>  See  Chamier  Ptmstrat.  Cathol.  dt  sac.  S.  r.l.  4.  c.  21. 
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of  sacrament,"  which  further  proves,  that  it  could 
be  no  real  sacrament,  for  he  applies  the  teim 
indefinitely,  when  speaking  of  the  bread  in  the 
Eucharist. 

With  this  exception,  we  find  no  account  of 
anointing  the  sick  in  the  early  ages.  Even  in 
the  writers  and  councils  of  the  fourth  centmj, 
though  the  latter  contain  several. rules  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sacraments,  no  mention  is  made  of  it. 
Hie  penitentiary  canons,  which  define  the  sins 
which  are  to  he  forgiven  to  men  in  their  last  ex- 
tremities, do  not  speak  of  extreme  unction.  The 
Apostolical  constitutions,  and  the  works  of  Dio- 
nysius,  though  they  treat  of  the  rituals  of  the 
Church  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  at  which 
time  they  were  first  forged ;  the  lives  of  the 
saints  before  the  ninth  century,  ap,d  the  writings 
which  appeared  in  the  eighth  and .  ninth  centu- 
ries, though  treating  of  the  sacraments,  are  all 
silent  upon  this  point.  From  the  seventh  cen- 
tury *  to  the  twelfth,  however,  they  began  to  use 
an  anointing  of  the  sick,  but  this  was  only  in- 
tended in  order  to  the  recovery  of  the  person, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  still  used  in  the  Greek 
Church.  At  first  the  credit  of  the  rite  was 
supported  by  reports  of  its  efficacy ;  but  as 
some  of  these  proved  untrue,  it  was  upheld 
by   asserting  that  even   when   the    body  was 

*■  See  Lib,  Sac,  Gregor,  Mtnardi,  ^;l^aIld  B«flf<t  Eut,Anif,l^' 
c.  15.  EuchoL  Orac,  p.  408. 
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not  healed  by  it,  it  was  of  use  to  the  interests  of 
the  soul.  Hence  it  was  applied  to  the  various 
organs  of  the  body,  derived  from  the  original 
custom  of  applying  it  to  the  diseased  part.  In 
the  twelfth  century^  the  pardon  of  sin,  which  had 
formerly  been  prayed  for,  as  preparatory  to  the 
patient's  recovery,  was  retained  in  the  offices, 
and  considered  as  the  principal  part  of  it.  At 
last  it  was  decreed  to  be  a  sacrament  by  Pope 
SHgenius^and finally  established  in  Trent. 

IIL  The  Afticle  declares  tfie  tese  of  the  sdcra- 
menu.' 

This  declaration  consists  of  two  parts :  the 
first  is  negative,  that  "  the  sacraments  were  not 
*'  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon  or  car- 
"  ried  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them." 
This  is  evident  from  the  words  of  the  institution  ; 
that  of  baptism,  is,  ^'  Go,  preach  and  baptize," 
and  that  of  the  Eucharist ;  ^^  take,  eat,  and  drink 
ye  all  of  it."  Now  the  consecratory  words,  "  this 
is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood,"  are  given  as 
the  reason  for  the  institution.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  Eucharist  is  consecrated  only 
that  it  may  be  used. 

The  second  part  of  this  paragraph!  is  positive; 
that  **  to  such  only  as-  worthily  receive  the  sa- 
craments; they  have  a  wholesome  effect"  This 
has  been  already  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  the 
exposition  of  this  Article. 

y  2 


ARTICLE  XXVL 

OF  THE  UNWORTHINESS  OF  THE  MINIS- 
TERS WHICH  HINDERS  NOT  THE  EF- 
FECT OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

ALTHOUGH  IiN  THE  VISIBLE   CHURCH,  THE   EVIL   BE  ETER 
MINGLED    WITH    THE    GOOD,     AMD    SOMETIMES    THE 
EVrL  HAVE   CHIEF  AUTHORITY  IN  THE    MINISTlUkTIOK 
OF  THE  WORD  AND  SACRAMENTS,  YET  FORASMUCH  A^ 
niF.Y   DO  NOT  THE   SAME   IN  THEIR  OWN  NAME^  BUT 
IN    CHIUST'S,   AND  DO  MINISTER  BY  HIS   COMMISSION 
AND  AUTHORITY,  WE  MAY  USE  THEIR  MINISTRY  BOTH 
IN  HEARING  THE    WORD    OF   GOD   AND   IN    RECEIVIN& 
THE     SACRAMENTS.       NEITHER     IS    THE     EFFECT    OF 
CHRIST'S  ORDINANCE   TAKEN  AWAY    BY  THEIR  WICK- 
EDNESS, NOR  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD's  GIFTS  DIMINISHED 
FROM   SUCH  AS  BY  FAITH   AND   RIGHTLY   DO   RECEIVE 
THE    SACRAMENTS    MINISTERED    UNTO  THEM,    WHICH 
BE    EFFECTUAL     BECAUSE    OF    CHRIST'S    INSTmrnON 
AND  PROMISE,    ALTHOUGH  THEY    BE   MINISTERED   BT 
EVIL  MEN. 
NEVERTHELESS,    IT    APPERTAINETH    TO    THE    DISCiniKE 
OF  THE   CHURCH,    THAT  ENQUIRY  BE   MADE  OF  EVIL 
MINISTERS,  AND  THAT  THEY  BE   ACCUSED   BY  THOSE 
THAT   HAVE    KNOWT^DGE    OF    THEIR    OFFENCES,    AND 
FINALLY,  BEING  FOUND  GUILTY  BY  JUST  JUDGMENT  BE 
DEPOSED. 
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J/His  Article  consists  of  two  parts :  I.  It  as* 
serfs  that  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  on  the  re- 
ceiver is  independent  of  the  character  of  the  minis- 
ter;  and,  II.  It  declares  the  discipline  of  the 
Chii/rch  tmth  respect  to  the  conduct  of  ministers, 

I.  It  asserts  that  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  is 
independent  of  the  character  of  the  minister. 

This  assertion  is  opposed  to  an  opinion  held 
by  some  persons  at  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
formation,* who  being  offended  at  the  public 
scandal  caused  by  the  enormous  vices  of  the  Ro- 
man clergy,  revived  the  conceit  of  the  Donatists,** 
and  asserted  that  not  only  heresy  and  schism, 
but  even  personal  sins,  invalidated  the  sacred 
functions.  This  doctrine  apjfears  to  have  been 
favoured  by  St.  Cyprian,  but  the  Donatists  and 
their  defenders  carried  it  still  farther.  They  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  the  sacraments  as  the  answer 
to  prayers,  and  since  the  prayers  of  the  w^icked 

*  The  sect  here  alladed  to  are  most  probably  the  Anabaptists » 
who  held  this  opinion. — See  BuUingtrado.  Anaib*  p.  101.  and  JSo^er« 
on  thM  AtHcle*, 

^  The  origin  of  this  sect  was  as  follows:  Caecilianas  had  been 
elected  bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  year  311,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Naroidian  bishops,  and  thej  being  exasperated  at  the  neglect, 
deposed  Caecilianns,  on  the  ground,  tbat  one  of  the  bishops  who  had 
consecrated  him  bad  denied  the  faith  in  time  of  persecution.  Dona- 
tua  being  the  most  active  among  those  who  opposed  Cseeilianos,  the 
sect  derived  their  name  from  bim. — See  Moshtim*s  Hist*  ▼.  i.  cent* 
JF.  par.  ii.  c.  v.  sec.  ii.  and  Lswdturs  Works,  y.  4.  p.  96. 
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are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  they  thought 
the  virtue  of  these  actions  consequently  depended 
on  the  character  of  him  that  officiated.  St.  Au- 
gustine, however,  opposed  this  doctrine  with  his 
usual  energy  and  success. 

The  sacraments,  rightly  considered,  are  the 
.public  acts  of  the  Church,  and  though  the  effect 
of  them,  as  to  the  receiver,  depends  upon  the 
frame  and  temper  of  his  mind,  yet  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  validity  of  them,  or  the  bles- 
singps  that  attend  them,  can  depend  upon  the  se- 
cret state  of  him  that  officiates.  Even  in  the 
case  of  public  scandal,  though  it  create  an  aver- 
sion  to  the  rite  thus  administered,  still  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  acts  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Church,  as  they  are  public  officers,  and  as 
they  are  private  Christians.  In  the  latter  cha- 
racter, their  prayers  can  only  be  received  by  Grod, 
in  consequence  of  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
are  offered,  but  their  public  functions  are  the  ap- 
pointments of  Christ,  which  cannot  be  altered 
for  the  better  or  the  worse  by  any  act  ef  thidis. 
The  truth  of  this  explanation  appears,  1 .  from 
Scripture.  Our  Saviour  declares,  that  there  shall  be 
many  in  the  last  day,  who  may  address  him  thus : 
"  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
^^  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy 
^  name  done  many  wonderful  wori^s;"  to  whom 
he  ivill  nevertheless  reply,  **  I  never  knew  you, 
depart  from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity.''  (Matt  vii. 
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22.)  Now  if  miraculous  virtues  may  reside  in  evil 
men,  the  same  conclusion  may,  with  much  greater 
probability^  be  drawn  respecting  those  settled  ap- 
pointments that  are  to  continue  in  the  Church. 

2.  T%is'i8  confirmed  by  the  consequences  that 
fMow  from  the  contrary  opinion.  For  no  distinc- 
tion can  be  made  between  public  scandals  apd 
secret  sins ;  if  the  one  invalidate  the  sacraments^ 
the  other  must  do  so  likewise.  For  if  the  effect 
of  the  sacraments  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
tbexn,  as  an  answer  to  prayer ;  then,  since  the 
prayeirs  of  hypocrites  are  as  unacceptable  to  God 
as  those  of  the  openly  vicious,  it  follows,  that  if 
the  sacraments  administered  by  the  latter  are 
unattended  with  any  good  effect,  those  adminis- 
tered by  the  former  are  also  of  no  effect.  Since, 
then,  such  an  opinion  must  give  rise  to  end- 
less and  perplexing  scruples,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. 

The  Church  of  Rome  *  hold  an  opinion  on 

this  subject,  which  is  also  liable  to  great  objec- 
tions. They  teach,  that  the  intention  of  him 
that  gives  the  sacrament  is  necessary  to  the  es- 
sence of  it,  and  though  the  council  of  Trent  ex- 
plains this  to  be  only  "  an  intention  of  doing  what 
the  Church  intends  to  do,"  still  it  is  agreed,  that 
if  the  priest  have  a  secret  intention  not  to  admi- 
nister a  sacrament,  no  sacrament  is  administered. 

^  See  Cone,  Truf.  seas.  7,  cui.  11. 
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Thus,  in  one  of  the  rubrics  of  the  Missal,"  it  is 
said,  that  if  a  priest,  who  is  about  to  consecrate 
twelve  hosts,  should  have  a  general  intention  to 
leave  out  one  of  them  from  being  truly  consecrated, 
without  applying  that  intention  to  any  particular 
one,  in  this  case  he  should  not  consecrate  any 
one  of  the  twelve,  his  general  exception  affectmg. 
all.  Likewise,  among  the  articles  condemned  by 
Alexander  VIII.  on  the  7th  Dec.  1690,  the  28th 
is  thus  expressed :  "  Valet  baptismus  coUatus  a 
ministro,  qui  omnem  ritum  externum,  formam- 
que  baptizandi  observat,  intus  vero  in  corde 
*•  suo  apud  se  resolvit,  non  inteudo  quod  facit 
"  Ecclcsia."  On  the  contrary,  though  we  do  not 
pretend  the  sacraments  to  be  like  charms,  and 
though  we  make  the  serious  appearances  of  a 
Christian  action  to  be  necessary  to  the  adminis* 
tration  of  a  true  sacrament,  yet  we  do  not  con- 
sider the  inward  acts  of  the  priest  to  be  essential 
to  the  being  of  it. 

The  consequences  which  follow  from  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Roman  Church  prove  its  falsehood. 
Thus,  if  baptism  be  necessary  to  salvation,  then 
there  can  be  no  certainty  to  any  individual,  but 
that  having  not  been  duly  baptized  he  may  be 
in  danger  of  eternal  perdition.  Again,  it  is  a 
profanation  for  an  unbaptized  person  to  receive, 
the  Eucharist.      If  then  baptism  be   not  true, 

*  See  Miss.  Bom,  Ruhr,  de  deftctu  intent.  Art.  1. 
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^^  Enquiry  should  be  made  of  evil  ministers,  and 
^^  they  should  be  accused  by  those  that  have 
*^  knowledge  of  their  offences;  and  finally, being 
^^  found  guilty,  by  just  judgment  be  deposed.*' 

This  assertion  is  folly  established  by  Scrip- 
ture and  Antiquity,  1.  By  Scripture,  (1.)  We  find 
that  Eli  was  severely  threatened  for  suffering  his 
sons  to  continue  in  their  vices,  when,  by  theii 
means,  the  sacrifice  of  God  was  abhorred.  (1  Sam. 
iii.  11.)  (2.)  God  struck  Nadab  and  Abihu  dead, 
when  they  offered  strange  fire  on  his  altar, 
and  added,  ^^  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that 
*^  come  nigh  me,  and  before  all  the  people  will  I 
"  be  glorified."  (Lev.  x.  3.)  (3.)  Timothy  was  re- 
quired to  "  receive  an  accusation  of  an  elder,'* 
when  regularly  tendered  to  him,  and  '^  to  rebuke 
"  before  all,  those  that  had  sinned."  (1  Tim.  \. 
19,  20.) 

2.  It  is  equally  evident  from  Antiquity.  In  the 
primitive  Church  ^  such  of  the  clergy  as  either 
apostatized  or  fell  into  scandalous  sins^  were, 
upon  their  repentance,  received  into  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  still  they  were  never  again  admitted 
into  the  body  of  ministers,  nor  had  a  share  in 
their  privileges. 

*  Among  the  canons  of  St.  Basil,  the  32d  decrees,  **  tbat  cler- 
**  gymen  who  sin  mortally  should  be  degraded,  bat  not  excladed 
**  from  the  commnnion  of  the  Church." — See  Dupm*s  EccL  Hisi,r, 
1.  cent.  iv.  p.  142. 


ARTICLE  XXVII. 

OF  BAPTISM. 

BAl^SM  IS  NOT  ONLY  A  SIGN  OF  PROFESSION  AND  MARK 
OF  DIFFERENCE^  WHEREBY  CHRISTIAN  MEN  ARE  DIS- 
CERNED FROM  OTHERS  THAT  BE  NOT  CHRISTENED, 
BUT  IT  IS  ALSO  A  SIGN  OF  REGENERATION  OR  NEW 
BIRTH,  WHEREBY,  AS  BY  AN  INSTRUMENT,  THEY  THAT 
RECEIVE  BAPTISM  RIGHTLY  ARE  GRAFTED  INTO  THE 
CHURCH,  THE  PROMISES  OF  THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SIN, 
OF  OUR  ADOPTION  TO  BE  THE  SONS  OF  GOD  BY  THE 
HOLY  GHOST,  ARE  VISIBLY  SIGNED  AND  SEALED,  FAITH 
IS  CONFIRMED,  AND  GRACE  INCREASED  BY  VIRTUE  OF 
PRAYER  TO  GOD.  THE  BAPTISM  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
IS  IN  ANY  WISE  TO  BE  RETAINED  IN  THE  CHURCH, 
AS  MOST  AGREEABLE  WITH  THE  INSTITUTION  OF 
CHRIST. 

m 

This  Article  consists  of  three  parts :  I.  It  de- 
clares the  nature  of  baptism;  II.  It  declares 
the  ends  of  baptism ;  and,  III.  It  approves  of  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism. 

I.  The  Article  declares  tlie  nature  of  baptism. 
^^  It  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark 
"  of  diflference,  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regenera- 
''  tion." 

This  will  appear  evident  by  considering,  I . 
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Its  institution.  The  rite  of  baptism  was  understood 
in  the  Jewish  Church  before  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour.  For,  when  John  the  Baptist  began 
first  to  baptize,  the  Jews  were  not  surprized  at 
the  novelty  of  the  rite;  and  when,  in  answer  to 
their  question,  "  who  art  thou  ?"  he  said  that 
"  he  was  not  the  Christ,  or  Elias  the  prophet;" 
they  asked,  "  why  baptizest  thou,  then  ?"  (John, 
i.  25.)  Hence  it  appears  not  only  that  they  had 
clear  ideas  of  baptism,  but  also  that  they  thought 
that  if  John  had  been  any  of  the  persons  alluded 
to,  he  then  might  have  baptized.  Again,  St.  Paul 
says,  that  "  the  Jews  were  all  baptized  unto 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea ;"  (1  Cor.  x.  2 ;) 
which  seems  to  relate  to  some  opinions  held  by 
the  Jews,  that  by  the  cloud  and  the  passing 
through  the  sea,  they  were  purified  from  Egyptian 
defilements,  and  prepared  to  become  Moses'  dis- 
ciples. There  was  also  a  practice  among  them, 
for  which  we  find  no  warrant  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  receiving  a  male  proselyte  by  baptism, 
circumcision,  and  sacrifice,  and  a  female  by  bap- 
tism and  sacrifice  only.*  From  these  circum- 
stances it  is  plain,  that  the  Jews  were  not  un- 
prepared for  the  adoption  of  baptism  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Messiah.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  St.  John  baptized  those  who  came  to  him 
confessing  their  sins,  and  announced  to  them 

*  See  Lewis*  Heb.  Antiq,  b.  1.  c.  2. 
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that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand." 
(Matt,  iii.  2.)  The  Apostles  too,  until  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection,  seem  to  have  administered 
baptism  on  the  same  declarations  and  pro- 
mises, since  the  dispensation  of  the  Messias  had 
not  as  yet  been  fully  revealed,  and  those  who 
received  it  could  therefore  only  declare  their  re- 
pentance of  their  sins,  their  expectations  of 
Christ's  immediate  appearance,  and  their  pur- 
poses of  submitting  to  his  commands.  And 
hence  our  Saviour  thought  himself  bound  to 
partake  of  this  rite  as  administered  by  John,  and 
thus  "  fulfil  all  righteousness  ;"  for  though  he 
had  no  sins  to  confess,  yet  he  came  to  profess 
his  belief  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Messias  that 
was  then  approaching. 

Considered,  however,  as  a  rite  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  institution  of  baptism  must  be 
dated  from  the  commission  that  our  Saviour  gave 
to  "  go,  preach  and  make  disciples  to  him  in  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
^*  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
"  I  have  commanded  you."  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.) 
Here  two  distinct  degrees  of  teaching  are  alluded 
to  ;  one  preceding  and  the  other  following  bap- 
tism. The  former  consists  in  convincing  man- 
kind that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  sent  by  God 
to  be  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
When  any  person  acknowledged  this,  they  were 
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to  baptize  him ;  wHich  was  peiformed  by  firdt 
laying  him  in  the  water,  ^most  naked^  as  a  per- 
son id  laid  in  his  grave,  and  they  pit>notiiiced 
these  words:  ^^  I  baptize  thee  in  the  nam^  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ;'*  and  finally, 
they  raised  him  up  again,  and  clean  garments 
were  put  on  him.  From  these  ceremonies  ori- 
ginated the  phrases  of  ^^  being  baptized  into 
Christ's  death,"  "  of  being  buried  with  hitii  By 
baptism  unto  death,"  (Rom.  vi.  3,  4,)  ^  of  our 
being  risen  with  Christ,"  (Col.  ii.  12,  iii.  1,)  "of 
putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new." 
(Col.  iii.  9,  10,)  and  ''  of  putting  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  (Rom.  xiii.  14.)  After  the  bap- 
tism was  performed,  the  baptized  person  was  to 
be  fully  instructed  in  all  the  particulars  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  all  the  rules  of  life  enjoined  by 
Christ.* 

The  ceremony  of  baptism,  thus  instituted,  dif- 
fered from  that  of  St.  John  in  three  particulars : 
1st.  In  the  latter,  there  was  only  a  general  pro- 
feission  of  belief  in  a  Messiah,  who  was  to  come ; 
in  the  former,  Jesus  was  acknowledged  to  be  that 
Messiah ;  3nd.  Tn  the  former,  the  condition  is 
the  belief  of  the  whole  Christian  religion;  in 
the  latter,  it  was  only  repentance ;  for  it  was 
not  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  he 
ctppointed  "  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to 

"^  See  WaWg  Hiiidfy  ofltffant  Baptism,  par.  2.  c.  9. 
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be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  natibnis." 
(Luke,  xXiv.  47.)  3rd.  Those  who  received  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ,  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  myste- 
ry of  the  Trinity,  whereas  thoi^e  tvho  only  received 
St»  John's  baptism  had  not  so  much  as  heard  thieit 
"  there  was  any  Holy  Ghost,"  that  is,  any  ex- 
traordinary effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  (Acts, 
xix.  2 ;)  and  when  St,  Paul  explained  to  the  lat- 
ter the  difference  between  Christ's  and  John's 
baptism,  they  were  immediately  "  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  These  differences 
point  out  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  baptism  in- 
stituted by  our  Lord. 

2.  The  nature  of  baptism  appears  ffO)i>t  Ckrist^s 
explanation  of  it.  He  told  Nicodemus  that "  ex- 
cept a  man  Were  bom  again  he  coiild  not  see 
the  kingdom  of  God."    (John,  iii.  3.)     And 
when  Nicodemus  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
this  assertion,   our  Saviour  explained  himself 
further:   "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.^* 
The  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be  this,  that 
except  a  mdn  were  renewed  by  an  ablution, 
such  ad  the  Jews  used,  and  importing  the  outward 
profession  of  a  change  of  heart,  and  except  he 
were  iftwardly  chattiged  by  the  Spirit,  which 
should  reform  his  nature,  he  could  not  become 
one  of  his  disciples,  or  a  true  Christian,  the 
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words,  "  the  kingdom  of  God,''  being  frequently 
put  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Messiah.* 

Again,  our  Saviour  has  made  baptism  one 
of  the  precepts,  though  not  one  of  the  means 
necessary  to  salvation.  A  mean  is  that,  the  pos- 
session of  which  necessarily  procures  the  posses- 
sion of  the  end,  and  without  which  the  end  can- 
not be  obtained ;  whereas  a  precept  is  an  insti- 
tution in  which  there  is  no  such  natural  efficacy, 
but  the  neglect  of  which  implies  the  contempt 
of  the  authority  that  commanded  it.  This  dis- 
tinction is  clearly  expressed  in  our  Saviour's 
words  concerning  faith  and  baptism  :  "  he  that 
^'  belie veth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but 
"  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  (Mark, 
xvi.  16>)  Here  faith  is  said  to  be  the  mean  of  sal- 
vation ;  since  if  we  have  it  we  may  be  saved, 
and  if  we  have  it  not,  we  shall  be  damned. 
Baptism,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  ritual  action,  and 
as  it  requires  the  assistance  of  another  person,  in 
order  to  its  performance,  our  salvation  should 
be  placed  in  the  power  of  that  person,  if  we 
could  not  be  saved  without  it.  Hence  it  is  only 
a  precept  which  we  are  bound  to  observe  in  or- 
der to  our  salvation,  as  is^evident  from  our  Sa- 
viour's omitting  it,  when  he  reversed  the  words ; 
"  he  that  believeth  not"  (without  adding,  "  and 

*  See  Hooier*s  EccL  Pol  b.  6.  sec.  59  ;  WalCa  Hist,  of  hf. 
Bap,  p.  2.  c.  6.  p.  354.  Ed.  Lond.  1707.  and  C^dvirCs  Itutil.  1.  4.  c 
IC.  sec.  25. 
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is  not  baptized")  "  shall  be  damned."  Since, 
however,  baptism  is  thus  made  a  precept,  the 
observation  of  which  is  necessary  to  our  salva* 
tion,  it  follows,  that  it  is  more  than  the  mere 
characteristic  of  a  Christian's  profession. 

3.  The  nature  of  baptum  appears  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Apostles  concerning  it.  So  far  were 
they  from  considering  it  as  a  carntvl  rite,  above 
which  a  higher  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  was  to 
raise  them,  that  when  St.  Peter  saw  the  Holy 
Ghost  visibly  descend  upon  Cornelius  and  his 
friends,  he  immediately  baptized  them,  saying. 
Can  any  one  forbid  water,  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  well  as  we."  (Acts,  x.  47.) 
II.  The  Article  declares  t?ie  ends  of  baptism. 
1.  "  They  that  receive  baptism  righdy,  are 
"  grafted  into  the  Church,  the  promises  of  the 
"  forgiveness  of  sin,  of  our  adoption  to  be  the 
"  Sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly 
"  signed  and  sealed;"  and,  2.  "  faith  is  con- 
"  firmed,  and  grace  increased,  by  virtue  of  prayer 
"  to  God." 

1.  The  external  end  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
"  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  we  are 
"  made  members  one  of  another."  (1  Cor.  xii. 
1*2,  13.)  We  are  admitted  to  the  society  of  Chris- 
tians, and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Church.  For  this  purpose,  the  outward  action 
of  baptism,  regularly  performed,  is  sufficient 
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2.  Baptisfn  has  also  dn  internal  and  spiritual 
end.  This  appears  (1.)  froin.  the  words  of  St.  Paul ; 
^^  God  has  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  r^enera- 
"  tion  and  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(Tit,  iii.  5.)  The  words  "  the  washing  of  regene- 
ration,'^ plainly  allude  to  baptism,  for  the  teim 
"  saved"  is  used  by  St.  Petcir  in  this  connexion, 
"  baptism  saves  us,"  (1  Pet.  iii.  21,)  and  St.  Paul 
elsewhere  says  that  ^^  baptism  represents  our 
being  dead  to  sin  and  buried  with  Christ,'*  (Rom« 
vi.  2,  4,)  and  ^^  our  being  risen  and  quickened 
with  him,  and  made  alive  unto  God."  (CoL  ii.  12, 
18.)  This  then  is  the  inward  effect  of  baptism ; 
it  is  a  death  to  sin  and  a  new  life  in  Christ.*  (2.) 
The  existence  of  this  spiritual  end  is  evident 
from  die  words,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
for  hiad  baptism  been  no  more  than  the  receiving 
us  into  the  society  of  Christians^  it  would  have 
been  more  proper  to  say  ^^  I  baptize  tliee  in  the 
name  of  the  Church."  The  Words  therefore  ap- 
pointed by  our  Lord,  prove  that  baptism  is  the 
admitting  men  to  privileges  which  depend  only 
on  God,  and  the  conferring  of  which  can  only  be 
derived  from  his  authority. 

With  respect  to  baptism,  two  opinions  were 
held  in  the  eariy  Church,  from  which  we  dissent. 
The  first  was,  that  baptism  was  believed  to  be 
absolutely    necessary    to    salvation;    this   was 

^  See  HammomTs  Practical  Cateck,  1.  6.  sec  1, 2. 
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fcmnded  on  our  Saviour's  words  to  Nicodemus, 
in  which  "  the  kingdom  of  Ood"  being  sup- 
posed to  signify  eternal  glorj,  it  was  thence  in- 
ferredy  that  no  man  could  be  saved,  unless  he 
had  been  baptized.  The  consequence  of  this 
opinion  was  the  permitting  the  Ceremoiiy  to  be 
performed  by  all  persons,  laymen  and  women, 
without  any  particular  sponsion  on  the  part 
of  those  who  desired  it ;  and  as  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  sponsions  are  hecfessary  to 
baptism,  the  validity  of  the  ceremony  thus  per- 
formed can  only  be  supported  by  saying  that 
a  sponsion  was  implied  by  the  desire  of  the  pa- 
rents tSiat  they  fthould  be  baptized. 

Another  opinion  arising  from  the  same 
flonrce  was,  that  every  person  on  whom  the  ex* 
temal  ceremony  was  performed,  obtained  also  the 
interned  effects,  and  "  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  always  accompanied  "  the  washing  of 
regeneration ;"  which  led  Su  Augustine  to  make 
the  distinction  already  mentioned  between  the 
re^enerateand  the  predestinate.*  The  words  of 
St.  Peter,  in  treating  on  this  subject,  disprove 
this  opinion.  Having  explained  the  miserablie 
state  in  which  mankind  were,  under  the  figure 
of  the  deluge,  in  which  an  ark  was  prepared  for 
Noah  and  his  family,  he  adds,  **  the  like  figure 
**  whereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  now  save 
^*  us;"  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.);  upon  which  he  makes  a 

*  See  Art»  ix.  p.  159.  and  Art,  xvii.  p.  224. 
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digression  to  explain  the  nature  of  baptism, 
not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
"  God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
"  is  gone  into  heaven."  The  meaning  of  this 
passage  is,  that  Christ  having  upon  his  resurrec- 
tion, all  power  in  earth  and  heaven  given  to 
him,  had  placed  such  an  efficacy  in  baptism, 
that  by  it  we  are  saved,  as  in  an  ark,  from  the 
wretched  state  in  which  the  world  lies.  But  as 
to  the  way  in  which  it  saves  us,  he  explains, 
that  it  is  not  a  physical  action,  as  it  washes 
away  the  filth  of  the  body,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion the  Jews  had  of  their  cleansings,  after  they 
had  contracted  any  legal  impurity,  from  which 
they  were  quite  freed  by  bathing.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  salvation  that  Christians  obtain  by  bap- 
tism is  effected  by  the  foederal  compact  into  which, 
we  enter,  when  upon  our  being  required  to  re- 
nounce the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  to 
repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  we  make  such 
answers  of  a  good  conscience  as  accord  with 
the  design  of  baptism.  It  is  true  that  when 
the  ceremony  is  duly  performed,  according  to 
all  appearances,  then  the  baptism  is  valid,  as 
far  as  the  outward  and  visible  effects  of  it.  Bat 
since  it  is  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  alone 
which  saves  us,  it  follows  that  an  answ^er  from 
a  bad  conscience,  from  a  hypocrite,  cannot  save 
him,  but  rather  aggravates  his  damnation  ;  and 
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hence  we  find  our  Article  places  the  internal 
efficacy  of  baptism  upon  the  virtue  of  prayer  to 
God,  or  the  sincerity  of  the  devotion  which  ac- 
companies it.  In  a  word,  the  preceding  ob- 
servations lead  to  this  distinction,  that  the  right 
performance  of  the  outward  ceremony  of  baptism 
is  attended  by  the  outward  effects  of  it,  and  must 
never  be  renewed ;  and  in  like  manner,  if  the 
baptized  person  accompanies  the  external  act  by 
sincerity  of  inward  feeling,  the  inward  eflFects  at- 
tend it,  but  if  he  be  deficient  in  those  inward 
acts,  the  deficiency  may  hereafter  be  supplied 
by  repentance. 

Before  we  conclude,  it  is  necessary  to  consi- 
der a  passage,  which  seems  to  detract  from  the 
^f^ue  of  baptism.  St.  Pau  Isays,  that  "  Christ 
sent  him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
Gospel."  (I  Cor.  i.  17.)  To  explain  this  text, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  in  some  cases,  where 
men,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Aposdes,  and  by 
the  miracles  that  accompanied  it,  were  induced 
to  believe  .that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  then,  ac- 
cording to,  the  practice  of  Philip  towards  the  eu- 
nuch of  Ethiopia,  and  of  St.  Paul  to  the  gaoler 
at  Philippi,  (Acts,  xvi.  31,)  they  might  imme- 
diately baptize  them ;  but,  in  general,  there  was 
a  course  of  instruction  through  which  persons 
were  to  pass  previous  to  baptism,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  faith  in  Christ,  which  occu- 
pied a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  was  con- 
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dacted  by  the  pastors  of  the  several  Churches. 
The  meaning,  therefore,  of  St.  Paul's  words  is, 
that  his  office  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  from  city 
to  city,  but  that  he  could  not  descend  to  the  par- 
ticular labour  of  instructing  the  persons  to  be 
baptized,  and  of  baptizing  them  when  thus  pre- 
pared. This  text,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied 
to  such  preaching  as  is  still  continued  among 
us,  which  is  designed  to  succeed,  not  the  in- 
spired teaching  of  the  Apostles,  but  the  ordi- 
nary instruction  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church. 

II.  The  Article  approves  of  the  practice  of  in- 
fant baptism. 

The  propriety  of  baptizing  infants  will  ap- 
pear, 1.  From  Analogy.^  Baptism  and  circum- 
cision agree  in  two  particulars :  the  one  is,  that 
they  are  both  the  rites  of  admission  into  their 
respective  covenants,  and  to  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges arising  from  thenl ;  and  the  other  is,  that 
in  both  an  obligation  is  laid  on  the  persons  to 
the  observance  of  that  whole  law  to  which  they 
were  thus  initiated,  which  is  evident  from  St 
Paul's  words,  that  if  a  man  were  circumcised 
"  he  became  a  debtor  thereby  to  do  the  whole 
law."  (Gal.  V.  3.)  Now  by  the  Jewish  constitu- 
tion^ the  soul  and  will  of  the  child  were  so  &r 
placed  in  the  power  of  the  parents,  that  they 
could  bring  them  under  foederal  obligations,  and 

*  See  CidM*  Intt,  I.  4.  e.  16.< 
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thereby  procure  to  them  a  share  in  foederal^ 
blessings.  Since  then  Christ  adopted  baptism 
from  them,  and  appointed  it  to  be  the  rite  of  ad- 
mission into  his  religion,  as  circumcision  had 
been  in  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that,  except  where  he  declared  a 
change  to  be  made  in  it,  it  was  in  other  respects 
to  continue  as  before.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  wprds  of  the  Aposdes  to  the  Jews,  that 
"  the  promises  were  made  to  them  and  to  their 
children,"  (Acts,  ii.  39,)  which  the  Jews  must 
have  understood  according  to  their  previous  no- 
tions, as  implying  that  they  could  initiate  their 
children  into  that  religion,  being  then  under  the 
obligations  of  it,  and  procure  to  them  a  share  in 
its  blessings.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  pa- 
rents may  dedicate  their  children  to  God,  either 
by  themselves  or  by  such  others  of  their  friends, 
to  whom,  for  that  occasion,  they  transfer  their 
right. 

2,  It  is  .evident  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
H^,  w.hQu  on  earth,  encouraged  those  who 
brought  little  children  to  him ;  ^  he  took  them 
*^  in  his  arms,  and  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and 
"  blessed  them,  and  said,  suflFer  little  childi^en 
"  to  come  unto. me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
*'  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (Matt. 
xix,  13.) 

3.  From  the  words  of  St.  Paul.   A  case  occur- 
red at  Corinth  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  piarried 
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state  being  converted,  while  the  other  continued 
still  in  idolatry.  Here  then  a  doubt  arose,  whe- 
ther a  person  defiled  by  idolatry  did  not  commu- 
nicate that  impurity  to  the  Christian,  and  whe- 
ther the  children  born  in  such  a  marriage  were 
to  be  considered  a  holy  or  an  unclean  seed. 
Now,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  word  "  holy" 
is  synonimous  with  Christian,  or  Saint,  and  is 
frequendy  applied  to  persons  and  places,  whicK, 
from  being  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes,  are 
called  holy.  Likewise  the  word  "  unclean"  sig- 
nifies, in  the  Old  Testament,  the  same  as  uncir- 
cumcised  or  heathen,  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
by  St.  Peter,  when  he  said,  that  in  the  instance 
of  Cornelius,  God  had  showed  him  that  he 
should  call  no  man  common  or  unclean.  In  the 
case  then  to  which  we  have  alluded,  St.  Paul 
decides,  that  the  Christian  is  so  far  from  being 
defiled  by  an  infidel,  that  there  is  a  communica- 
tion of  blessings  derived  from  the  former  to  the 
latter,  so  that  their  children  were  not  "  un- 
clean," or  excluded  from  being  dedicated  to 
God,  but  that  they  were  "  holy"  or  Christian; 
and  therefore  by  the  parent's  direction  might  be 
made  Christians.*  (1  Cor.  vii.  14.) 

On  these  grounds  we  infer,  that  infant  bap- 
tism "  ought  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the 
'*  Church,"  since  the  same  humanity  that  would 

*  See  Scott*s  Comment,  in  /or. 
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induce  parents  to  provide  for  the  health  of  their 
children's  bodies,  would  also  induce  them  to  se- 
cure to  their  souls  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  by 
dedicating  them  early  to  the  Christian  religion* 
It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  office  for  baptiz- 
ing infants  is  in  the  same  words  as  that  for  per- 
sons of  riper  age,  because  infants  being  then 
in  the  power  of  their  parents,  are  considered 
bound  by  the  vows  the  latter  make  in  their 
name,  and  hence,  assuming  the  sincerity  of 
these  vows,  the  office  carries  on  the  supposition 
of  an  internal  regeneration.  And  if,  when  the 
child  becomes  of  age,  he  acts  according  to  those 
vows,  then  he  shall  experience  the  benefit  of 
baptism.  And  if  he  dies  in  that  state  of  in- 
capacity, he,  being  dedicated  to  God,  is  doubt- 
less accepted  by  him,  since,  by  being  grafted 
into  the  second  Adam,  the  bad  eflfects  of  being 
descended  from  the  first  Adam,  are  quite  re- 
moved. 
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ARTICLE  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

THE   SUPPER   OF  THE  LORD  IS  NOT  ONLY  A  SIOH  OF  THE 
LOVE    THAT    CHRISTIANS    OUGHT    TO    HAVE     AMONG 
THEMSELVES  ONE  TO  ANOTHER,  BUT   RATHER  IT  IS  A 
SACRAMENT  OF  OUR  REDEMPTION  BY  CHRIST'S  DEATH; 
INSOMUCH    THAT    TO   SUCH    AS   RIGHTLY,   WORTHILY, 
AND    WITH    FAITH    RECEIVE  THE    SAME,    THE  BREAD 
WHICH  WE  BREAK  IS  A  PARTAKING  OF  THE  BODY  OP 
CHRIST,   AND  LIKEWISE  TBE    CUP  OF  BLE88IN0  IS  A 
PARTAKING    OF  THE   BLOOD   OF    CHRIST.      TRAMBUB- 
STANTLATION   (OR  THE   CHANGE   OF  THB  SUBSTAKCE 
OF  BREAD  AND  WINE)  IN  TQe'sUPPER  OF  THE  LOED, 
CANNOT  BE  PROVED  BY  HOLY  WRIT,  BUT  IS   RSPUO- 
NANT  TO   THE   PLAIN  WORDS   OF   SCRIPTURE,    OVEB- 
THROWETH  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SACRAMENT,  AND  HATH 
GIVEN  OCCASION  TO  MANY  SUPERSTITIONS.    THE  BODY 
OF    CHRIST    IS    GIVEN,    TAKEN,    AND    EATEN    IN   THE 
SUPPER     ONLY    AFTER    A    HEAVENLY    AND   SPIRFTrAL 
MANNER  ;   AND   THE    MEAN    WHEREBY    THE    BODY  OF 
CHRIST  IS    RECEIVED  AND  EATEN   IN   THE  SUPPER,  IS 
FAITH.      THE    SACRAMENT    OF   THE     LORD'S    SUPPER 
WAS  NOT  BY  CHRIST'S  ORDINANCE  RESERVED,  CARRIED 
ABOtTT,  LIFTED   DP  AND   WORSHIPPED. 

IN  the  edition  of  these  Articles  in   Edward 
Vlth's  reign,  there  was  an  additional  paragraph 
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against  transubstantiation :  ^^  Forasmuch  as  the 
"  truth  of  man's  nature  requireth,  that  the  body 
^'  of  one  and  the  self-same  man  cannot  be  at  one 
time  in  many  and  divers  places,  but  must 
needs  be  in  one  certain  place;  therefore  the 
body  of  Christ  cannot  be  present  at  one  time 
in  many  and  divers  places.  And  because,  as 
Holy  Scripture  doth  teach,  Christ  was  taken 
"  up  into  heaven,  and  there  shall  continue  unto 
^^  the  end  of  the  world,  a  faithful  man  ought 
"  not  to  believe,  or  openly  to  confess,  the  real 
"  and  bodily  presence,  as  they  term  it,  of 
'^ .  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacrament  of 
"  the  Lord's  Supper."  This  paragraph  was  also 
inserted  in  the  Articles,  as  they  were  first  pre- 
pared by  the  Convocation  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  to  which  the  clergy  annexed  their  sub- 
scription. It  was  afterwards,  however,  omitted, 
from  a  desire  to  induce  the  people  to  submit  to 
the  Reformation,  and  an  apprehension  lest  so 
particular  a  mention  of  this  doctrine,  to  which 
they  had  been  much  attached,  should  offend 
them.  The  reason  assigned  also  for  its  rejec- 
tion might  be  considered  too  philosophical  for  an 
article  of  religion.  Still  it  is  evident,  that  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of 
that  reason,  since  the  clergy  of  both  convoca- 
tions subscribed  it. 

The  Article  consists  of  three  parts  :  I.  It  ex- 
plains  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  the  LartPs 
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Supper :  II.  It  declares  the  mean  of  receiving  it ; 
and,  III.  The  use  of  it. 

I.  It  explains  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  LorcTs  Supper. 

In  order  to  this,  we  shall  consider,  1°.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England^  and,  2°.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church. 

l^.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, "  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  a  sacrament 
of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death.*' 

This  will  be  evident  by  considering,  1st.  lU 
institution.  On  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed: 
1.  On  the  night  of  the  delivery  of  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt,  Moses  had  appointed  that 
eveiy  family  shojild  kill  a  lamb,  whose  blood  they 
should  sprinkle  on  their  door  posts,  and  whose 
flesh  they  should  eat.  On  seeing  this  blood,  the 
destroying  angel,  that  was  to  kill  the  first-bom 
of  every  family  in  Egypt,  would  pass  over  the 
houses  thus  marked ;  from  which  circumstance 
the  Lamb  was  called  the  Lord's  Passover,  as 
being  then  the  sacrifice,  and  aftei*wards  the  me- 
morial of  the  Passover.  The  people  of  Israel 
were  desired  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
that  deliverance,  by  slayipg  a  lamb  before  the 
place  where  God  should  set  his  name,  and  eating 
it  on  the  same  night,  with  bitter  herbs  and  un- 
leavened bread.  They  still  called  the  lamb  the 
Lord's  Passover,  though  none  l)ut  the  first  lamb 
that  was  killed  in  Egypt,  tiiily  deserved  that 
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name.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  Jews,  in 
the  paschal  supper,  were  accustomed  to  call  the 
memorial  of  a  thing  by  the  name  of  that  of  which 
it  was  a  memorial.  2.  As  the  deliverance,  out  of 
Egypt  was  a  type  of  that  greater  deliverance 
that  we  were  to  have  by  the  Messiah,  so  in 
the  New  Covenant,  Christ  himself  was .  our 
Passover  "  that  was  sacrificed  for  us."  (1  Cor. 
V.  7.) ;  he  was  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  was  to 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  (John,  i.  2,  9.) 
and  was  "  to  lead  captivity  captive."  (Eph.  iv.  8.) 
He  therefore  chose  the  time  of  the  Passover,* 
that  he  might  be  then  offered  up  for  us,  and  in- 
stituted this  memorial  of  it,  while  he  was  cele- 
brating the  Jewish  paschal  with  his  disciples, 
who  being  accustomed  to  the  forms  and  phrases 
of  that  supper,  in  which  every  master  of  a  fa- 
mily officiated  among  his  household,  would  natu- 
rally understand  all  that  our  Saviour  said  and 
did,  according  to  those  forms  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.  3.  After  supper  Christ  took  a 
portion  of  the  bread  that  had  been  set  upon  the 
table,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples, 
and  said,  "  This  is  my  body  ^  which  is  broken 

*  Doe  of  the  Jewish  tcaditions  was,  that  '•*  the  Messiah  should 
**  come  and  obtain  their  deliyerance  on  the  verj  same  night  in 
"  which  God  had  brought  them  oat  of  Eg^rpt,  the  night  of  the 
<«  paschal  solemnity." — See  Fagium  in  Annot,  in  Ex,  jiii.  13.  in 
Criiic,  Saer, 

^  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  this  text  is  urged  bj 
Roman  Catholics  in  proof  of  transubstantiation,  there  is  not  perhaps  one 
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for  you ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  (Luke, 
xxii.  19.)  Now  this  entire  passage  most  be  ei- 
ther literally  or  figuratively  true,  and  since  his 
body  could  not  have  been  really  before  them  in 
its  broken  state,  the  text  must  therefore  be  un- 
derstood in  the  latter  sense.    It  has  been  said, 
that  as  his  body  could  only  be  present  in  the 
•sacrament  in  its  glorified  state,  therefore  the 
words  should  be  interpreted,  ^^  this  is  my  body 
which  is  to  be  broken."     But  here  again  we 
reply,  that  there  can  be  no  reason  for  interpret- 
ing the  term  "  broken"  figuratively,  while  **  body" 
is  unden^tood  literally,  and  therefore,  since  s 
mystical  composition  must  be  applied  to  the  for- 
mer, it  must  also  be  applied  to  the  latter.    4.  It 
is  evident  that  the  disciples  must  have  under- 
stood our  Lord^s  words  in  this  sense,  not  only 
from  the  similar  use  of  the  words,  ^'  this  is  the 
Lord's  Passover,"  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, but  aldo  because  we  find  they  made  no 
inquiries  as  to  Christ's  meaning.     Now,  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  ask- 

T?hich,  on  their  own  groonds,  yields  so  little  sopport  to  it.  For.  in  the 
words, "  this  is  my  body,"  what  does  "  this"  refer  to  ?  If  to  the  bred, 
then,  by  their  own  confession;  the  expression  mait  be  taken  figara- 
tively,  since  it  is  aniversally  admitted,  that  the  bread  ooald  not  be 
said  to  be  the  body  of  Christ— (See  Gbss.  in  Grot,  de  Onute,  List. 
2,  c.  55.  BeUar.  de  Euchar,  I.  3.  c.  19.  and  Salmeron,  t.  9.  Tract.  20.) 
If  the  word  "  this"  does  not  refer  to  the  bread,  how  can  the  text 
prove  any  change  in  that  bread,  of  which  it  makes  no  mention  !- 
See  C/«Aer'«  Ans,  to  the  Jet.^. 56.  and  Bileon  on  Chit,  Sm^,  p.  7M. 
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ing  several  questions^  as  inay  appear  fi-om  the 
14th  chapter  of  St.  John'fe  Gospel.  Since  then 
they  made  no  such  inquiries  on  this  subject, 
which,  had  they  understood  the  words  in  any 
oth^r  than  a  figurative  sense,  would  have  been 
the  most  surprising  that  ever  occurred  to  them? 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  supposed 
the  supper  now  instituted  was  to  succeed  to  that 
of  the  Passover,  by  which  it  had  been  typified, 
and  to  be  continued  as  the  memorial  and  com- 
munion of  the  Saviour's  death  in  all  succeeding 
a:ges.  5/  The  same  inference  follows  more  evi- 
dently from  the  second  part  of  this  institution. 
"  He  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave 
"  it  to  them,  saying,  drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this 
**  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
"  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.'* 
(Matt.  xxvi.  27.)  Now,  independent  of  the  hor- 
ror which  human  nature  feels  at  the  mention  of 
drinking  a  man's  blood,  the  Jews  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  adopting  such  a  practice.  God 
had  said,  that  "  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  eateth 
^  any  manner  of  blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be 
"  cut  off  from  his  people."  (Lev.  vii.  27.)  Never- 
theless the  Jews  were  not  starded,  when  our 
Saviour  desired  them  to  drink  his  blood ;  which 
shews  that  they  must  have  understood  the  words 
in  such  a  sense  as  was  agreeable  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  their  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
Moses  had  sprinkled  the  book  of  the  law  and 
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all  the  people,  with  the  blood  of  calTes  and  of 
goats,  saying,  ^^  this  is  the  blood  of  the  Testa- 
ment which  God  hath  enjoined  you."  (Heb.  ix. 
20.)  And  though  the  blood  was  neyer  to  be 
sprinkled  after  the  first  Passover,  yet  it  was  to 
be  poured  out  before  the  Lord,  in  remembrance 
of  that  sprinkling  in  Egypt;  and  in  memory  of 
that  deliverance,  it  appears  probable  from  the 
Psalms,  that  when  they  paid  their  tows  nnto 
God,  they  ^^  took  the  cup  of  salvation,  and 
called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  (Ps.  cxvi.  13.) 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  disciples  under- 
stood our  Lord's  words  literally,  they  must  have 
adopted  an  institution  directly  opposed  to  the 
feelings  of  human  nature,  and  the  commands 
of  God's  laws,  without  expressing  the  least  sur- 
prise; a  supposition  which  is  perfectly  unac- 
countable. Whereas,  had  they  understood  that 
the  cup  which  our  Saviour  then  blessed  was  to 
be  to  them  the  assurance  of  a  New  Testament  or 
Covenant,  which  was  to  be  established  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  of  which  it  was  to  be  the 
memorial,  then  their  ideas  were  consistent  with 
their  previous  customs,  and  their  silence  per- 
fectly reasonable.*  6.  After  the  words  which  are 

*  I'he  similarities  which  existed  between  the  Jewish  feast  of  tbe 
Passorer  and  that  now  instituted  bj  cor  Lord,  are  Terj  itiikiDg.  la 
the  former,  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  eommonlj  caUed  the  bodj  of  tke 
Paschal  Lamb,  to  which  oar  Saviour  majr  faaye  alloded,  when  be  said, 
"  this  is  my  bodj/'     In  the  former,  the  master  of  the  boose  took 
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supposed  to  transubstantiate  the  bread  and 
wine,  our  Saviour  calls  the  latter,  "  the  fruit  of 
the  vine ;"  which  evidently  proves  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  wine  is  still  unaltered. 

2.  Owr  doctrine  is  supported  by  our  Samour^s 
discourse^  in  John,  vi.  32,  and  seq.  On  this 
discourse  it.  may  be  observed,  1.  The  design  of 
it  was  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was 
more  excellent  than  that  of  Moses ;  that  though 
Moses  gave  the  Israelites  manna  from  heaven  to 
nourish  their  bodies,  nevertheless  they  died  in 
the  wilderness,  but  Christ  would  give  his  follow- 
ers such  food,  that  "  if  they  eat  thereof,  they 
should  never  die."  (v.  50.)  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  the  ^^  bread"  and  nourishment  must  be  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  "  life."  Since  therefore 
the  latter  is  eternal  and  spiritual,  the  former 
must  be  likewise  spiritual.  2.  Our  Saviour  says, 

the  cop  after  supper,  and  haying  given  thanks,  presented  it  to  those 
at  table,  sajing,  "„this  is  the  fruit  of  the  Tine,  and  the  blood  of 
the  grape  ;"  and  it  was  drank  in  memory  of  their  deliverance  by  the 
blood  of  the  Iamb.  Likewise,  In  the  Eqcharist,  the  Lord  took  the 
cup  precisely  in  iht  same  manner,  and  used  the  words  of  Moses, 
when  he  ratified  the  ancient  covenant  between  God  and  the  Jews. 
(Heb.  ix.  20.  and  Exod.  xxiv.  8.)  Again,  in  the  former,  when  the 
feast  was  ended,  they  sang  a  hymn,  which  our  Ijord's  disciples  also 
did. (Matt.  xxvi.  30.) — See  Hammond,  in  Matt,  xxvi.  AUix,  Prapar^ 
a  laSitmte  Cene,  c.  2.  p.  16.  Ligktfoot*s  Heb,  and  Talmud.  Obs.  in 
MaU,xxYU  26.  and  Hammond's  Prac,  Cat,  1. 6. 

'  See  Clagett*9  Paraphrase  on  this  Chapter,  in  Gibson* s  Preserv, 
V.  2.  Tit.  vii.  0.  4. 
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^  he  that  believeth  on  ine  hath  everlasting  life.^' 
(v.  47.)  Eternal  life,  therefore,  is  g^veh  by  fidth. 
But  he  also  had  said,  that  the  bread  of  which 
he  spoke,  produced  eternal  life.  This  bread, 
therefore,  must  be  received  by  faith.  Now,  doc- 
trine is  the  object  of  faith ;  consequentlj, 
"  bread'*  must  signify  his  doctrine.  8.  Christ 
says,  **  I  am  that  bread,"  and  says  "  a  man  must 
eat  thereof;"  and  again,  that  "  this  bread  was 
"  his  flesh,  which  he  would  give  for  the  Ufe 
**  of  the  world."  Now  these  phrases  are  plainly 
figurative,  and  if  figures  are  confessed  to  be  in 
some  parts  of  the  discourse,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son for  denying  that  they  are  in  all.  4.  When 
the  Jews  strove  among  themselves,  saying,  "how 
can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?"*  Our 
Lord  replied,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unlo  you, 
"  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
"  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso 
'^  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
^*  eternal  life."  Now,  if  this  text  Be  expounded 
literally,  it  follows,  not  only,  that  no  person  can 
be  saved  who  does  not  receive  the  sacrament,  but 
also,  that  none  can  be  damned  that  does  receive 
it.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  since  an  inter- 
nal and  spiritual  feeding  on  him  is  that  which 
insures  eternal  life,  these  words  must  refer  to  it. 
5.  Again,  he  says,  "  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 

^  See  Bilsonon  ChrhUSiUyn  p.  748* 
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and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed."  Now,  Christ*s 
flesh  may  be  said  to  be  eaten  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  itis  meat.  But  it  is  not  literally  meat, 
for  it  is  confessed  that  the  body  is  not  nourished 
by  it.  Therefore  it  is  not  literally  eaten.  6.  Our 
Lord  says,  ^^  he  that  eats  my  flesh  and  drinks 
my  blood  dwells  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  (v.  56.) 
Here  the  eating  and  drinking  of  Christ's  flesh 
and  blood  is  compared  to  the  mutual  indwelling 
of  Christ  and  believers.  Now  this  is  (jertainly 
spiritual,  not  carnal  or  literal.  The  eating  and 
drinking,  therefore,  must  be  also  spiritual.  7. 
This  explanation  is  given  by  our  Lord  himself; 
",  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profit- 
'^  eth  nothing ;  the  words  that  I  speak  to  you,  they 
^*  are  Spirit,  and  they  are  life."  (v.  63.)  These 
words  plainly  imply  that  his  former  discoiu'se 
was  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense.  8. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
words  "  eating"  and  "  drinking"  are  used  in  the 
Scriptures  for  wisdom  and  learning,  by  which 
the  soul  of  man  is  preserved,  as  the  body  is  pre. 
served  by  food.  Thus,  in  Is.  xxv.  6.  "  The  Lord 
will  make  a  feast  of  fat  things,  of  wines  well  re- 
fined," and  (Iv.  1.)  "  Buy  and  eat,  yea ;  come 
buy  wine."  Likewise  Maimonides*  observes, 
that  wherever  the  words  eating  and  drinking 
occur  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  they  are  to  be  un- 

*  MoreNwochin, 
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derstood  of  wisdom  and  the  law ;  and  after  he 
has  brought  several  passages  of  Scripture  to 
this  purpose,  he  concludes,  that  because  this 
signification  of  eating  occurs  so  often,  and  is  so 
mailifest,  as  if  it  were  the  primary  and  most 
proper  sense  of  the  word;  therefore  hunger 
and  thirst  stand  for  a  privation  of  wisdom 
and  understanding.  In  like  manner  also  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast  expounds  the  words  "  ye 
shall  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation/' 
thus ;  "  ye  shall  receive  a  new  doctrine  with  joy 
from  some  select  persons."  It  was  very  natural, 
therefore,  for  our  Saviour  to  use  these  words  in 
their  common  acceptation  among  the  Jews.  9. 
Our  Saviour  constantly  used  figures  of  the  boldest 
kind  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  The  parable 
of  the  unjust  steward,  of  the  ten  virgins,  of 
plucking  out  the  right  eye,  are  instances  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  He  compares  himself  to 
a  door,  a  vine,  and  a  way.  These,  and  similar 
phrases,  were  used  to  excite  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  and  must  be  interpreted  as  they  were 
intended,  in  a  figurative  sense. 

3rd.  Our  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  tJie  words 
of  St.  Paul.  The  only  account  of  this  sacrament, 
besides  the  history  of  its  institution,  is  given  by 
St.  Paul  in  two  chapters,  in  which  he  five  times 
calls  it  bread,  and  not  once  the  body  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  X,  16.  xi.  23.)  In  the  former  place,  he 
calls  it  ^^  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
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'of  Christ ;"  which  implies,  that  it  is  not  the  body 
and  blood  ofChrist,  in  strictness  of  speech.  Again, 
(in  xi.  26,)  he  declares  the  design  of  it  to  be,  "  to 
shew  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."  The 
simplicity  of  these  and  similar  passages  in  which 
this  subject  is  presented  to  us,  confirms  the  plain 
interpretation  which  we  give  to  our  Saviour's 
words.  For  simple  things  prove  themselves, 
whereas  the  more  extraordinary  any  doctrine  is, 
it  requires  a  degree  of  evidence  in  the  proof,  pro- 
portioned to  the  difficulty  of  coiiceiving  it. 

For  these  reasons  we  conclude,  with  respect 
to  our  Saviour's  institution,  that  as  he  was  to 
give  his  body  to  be  broken  and  his  blood  to  be 
shed  for  our  sins,  he  intended  that  his  death  and 
suifering  should  be  commemorated  in  a  visible 
representation,  by  the  symbols  of  bread  and 
wine,  by  receiving  which  his  followers  profess 
their  belief  in  his  death  for  the  remission  of  their 
sins,  and  their  expectation  of  his  second  coming. 
.  Further,  the  Article  proceeds  in  stating  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church :  "  To  such  as  rightly, 
worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the 
bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  bles- 
sing is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ." 
The  symbols  used  in  this  sacrament  imply, 
that  as  bread  and  wine  convey  a  vital  nourish- 
ment to  the  body,  so  are  they  the  emblems 
of  that  spiritual  food  which  we  derive  from  the 
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sacrifice  of  Christ  represented  by  them.  That  such 
a  spiritual  nourishment  is  conveyedthrough  this 
sacrament  to  the  soul,  appears  from  the  words  (rf 
St.  Paul.  In  1  Cor.  xi.  27,  29,  he  says, "  he  that 
"  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  is  guilty  of 
'^  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  eateth 
^^  and  drinketh  his  own  damnatioii,  not  discern- 
**  ing  the  Lord's  body  ;"  that  is,  those  who  re- 
ceive it,  without  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
Christ's  death,  and  eat  the  bread  and  wine  as 
mere  bodily  nourishment,  without  considering 
that  Christ  has  instituted  them  to  be  memorials 
of  his  death,  are  guilty  of  a  profanation  of  the 
sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood,  or  rather  may 
be  said  to  ^^  crucify  him  again,  and  put  him  to 
an  open  shame."  Such  persons,  he  adds,  "  eat 
and  drink  their  own  damnation."  The  word 
^^  damnation"  here  means  judgment,  or  punish- 
ment, in  which  sense  it  is  constantly  used. 
Thus,  in  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  it  is  said,  that  "  judg- 
ment must  begin  at  the  house  of  God."  Grod 
likewise  had  inflicted  punishments  on  the 
Corinthians  for  their  irreverence  in  the  use  of 
this  sacrament,  some  having  fallen  sick,  and 
others  died.  (v.  30.)  But  the  following  words 
show  that  these  judgments  were  only  chastise- 
ments, in  order  to  deliver  them  from  the  con- 
demnation in  which  the  world  lies :  ^^  when  we 
**  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord, 
f*  that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with  the 
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world."  (v.  32.)  Though  God,  therefore,  may 
justly  punish  men  who  profane  this  holy  or- 
dinance, yet  it  were  unreasonable  to  think 
that  it  is  an  unpardonable  sin,  which  is  pun- 
ished with  eternal  damnation.  Since,  how- 
ever, those  ill  eflfects  flow  from  the  unworthy 
receiving  of  the  sacrament,  it  is  consistent 
with  the  mercy  of  God,  which  '*  rejoiceth 
over  judgment,"  to  conclude  that  these  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  good  eflfects  that  flow 
from  the  worthy  receiving  of  it,  and  that  the 
nourishment  which  the  types,  the  bread  and 
the  wine,  aflford  to  the  body,  represents  the  be- 
nefits which  the  thing  signified  by  them  con- 
fers upon  the  soiil. 

In  explaining  the  manner  in  which  these 
spiritual  blessings  are  conveyed  to  us,  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  conceive  that  when 
the  memorial  of  Christ's  death  is  seriously  ob- 
served, when  it  animates  our  faith  and  increases 
our  repentance,  and  by  exciting  our  love  unites 
us  to  God  and  to  our  brethren,  then  it  obtains 
a  return  to  our  prayers  and  a  further  increase  of 
grace  in  us,  according  to  the  promises  of  the  New 
Covenant.  And  this,  they  conceive,  constitutes 
the  eflficacy  of  the  sacrament. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  these  ef- 
fects are  produced  only  by  the  internal  acts  of 
the  mind,  and  are  not  sacramental.  They  con- 
ceive that  the  Eucharist  is  a  fcederal  act,  in 
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wbichy  as  on  the  one  hand  we  renew  our  bap- 
tismal vows  to  God,  so  on  the  other  we  receive 
a  visible  seal,  by  a  symbol  or  pledge,  of  the  bles- 
sings  of  the  New  Covenant.    This  opinion  is 
founded,  1^.  on  the  analogy  it  bears  to  the  nou- 
rishment which  the  body  receives  from  the  sym- 
bols of  bread  and  wine  ;  2^.  on  the  opposition  it 
has  to  the  consequences  of  the  unworthy  receiv- 
ing of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  3^.  on 
these  words  of  St.  Paul :  ^^  the  cup  of  blessing, 
'^  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
'*  the  blood  of  Christ?    the  bread  which  we 
^\  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
"  Christ  ?"  (1  Cor.  x.  16.)  Now,  in  the  following 
verse,  St.  Paul  considers  the  bread  which  was 
offered  by  the  people  as  an  emblem  of  their 
unity ;  that  as  there  was  one  bread,  of  which 
they  were  all  partakers,  so  they  were  one  body. 
Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  in  the  sacrament  there 
is  a  distribution  made  among  those  who  partake 
of  it,  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  its  effects  and 
advantages.    In  this  sense  the  word  translated 
"  communion"  is  frequently  used.    Thus,  "  th^ 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost"   is  a  common 
sharing  of  the  effusion  of  the  spirit.  (2  Cor.  xiiL 
14.)    We  are  said  to  "  have  a  fellowship  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,"  in  which  every  one  must 
take   his   share.    (Phil.  iii.   10.)   "  The  fellow- 
ship  of   the   mystery  of  the   Gospel,"   was  its 
being   shared    equally    among   the   Jews   and 
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Gentiles.  (Eph.  iii.  9.)  In  these  texts,  "  com- 
munion'' signifies  more  than  merely  men's  pro- 
fessing themselves  joined  together  in  a  society ; 
and  hence  the  nature  of  this  sacrament  is  de- 
duced, that  as  the  ancient  method  of  making 
bargains  before  the  art  of  writing  was  intro- 
duced, was  the  mutual  delivery  of  some  pledges, 
which  were  the  symbols  of  the  faith  thus 
plighted,  so  our  Saviour  instituted  this  sacra- 
ment in  compliance  with  our  frailty,  to  give  us 
an  outward  and  sensible  pledge  of  his  entering 
into  covenant  with  us,  of  which  the  bread  and 
wine  are  constituted  the  symbols/ 

Those,  however,  who  hold  the  opinion  first 
mentioned,  interpret  this  text  diflferently.  They 
conceive  that  by  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  can  only  be  meant  the  joint 
acknowledgment  of  Christ  and  of  his  death,  in 
the .  sacrament,  but  that  no  communication  or 
partnership  can  be  inferred  from  it.  This  inter- 
pretation is  founded,  1°.  on  the  context.  St.  Paul 
introduced  this  passage  in  order  to  show  the  Co- 
rinthians how  detestable  a  thing  it  was  for  a 
Christian  to  join  in  the  idols'  feasts,  and  thus  be 
"  a  partaker  with  devils."  Hence  they  infer, 
that  the  fellowship  or  communion  of  Christians 
in  the  sacrament  must  be  of  the  same  nature 

*■  See   Usher  s  Sermon  ^reached  before  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  p.  26  ;  and  JetoeVs  Treatise  of  the  Sacrament, 
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with  the  fellowship  of  devils  in  acts  of  idolatry ; 
and  as  the  latter  consists  only  in  their  associat- 
ing themselves  with  those  that  worshipped 
idols,,  they  conclude,  that  the  former  implies  so 
more  than  a  similar  association  in  the  profession 
of  Christianity.  2®.  The  same  c6nclusion  is  de- 
rived from  V.  18.  "  the  Jews  who  did  eat  of  the 
sacrifices,  were  partakers  of  the  altar."  These 
words,  it  is  supposed,  cannot  signify  more  than 
that  they  professed  the  religion  of  which  the  al- 
tar was  the  chief  instrument,  the  sacrifices  being 
there  offered. 

To  these  arguments  it  may  be  replied,  1°.  It 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  as  God  suffered  the 
devil  to  exercise  a  certain  power  over  the  idola- 
trous world,  so  there  might  be  some  inchantment 
in  the  sacrifices  offered  to  idols,  and  that  the 
devil  might  have  some  control  over  those  who 
partook  of  them.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  rea- 
soning of  St.  Paul.  He  anticipates  an  objection 
that  might  have  been  made,  that  there  could  he 
no  harm  in  their  joining  in  the  idols*  feasts, 
since  an  idol  was  nothing,  and  therefore  any 
thing  offered  to  it  could  contract  no  defilement 
from  it.  Now,  if  the  meaning  of  their  being 
"  partakers  with  devils,"  is  only  their  joining  in 
acts  of  fellowship  with  idolaters,  then  the  sinful- 
ness of  this  would  have  been  evident,  since  it 
were  a  dishonouring  of  God  and  a  debasing  of 
man  to  unite  in  the  worship  of  a  "  nothing." 
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But  St.  Paul  urges  the  argument  farther ;  that 
though  it  was  true  that  the  idols  were  lifeless 
things,  yet  since  they  were  the  instruments  by 
which  the  de^il  kept  the  world  in  subjection  to 
him,  any  Christians  who  deserted  the  protection 
which   their  own  religion  afforded  against  the 
powers  of  darkness,  fell  within   the  reach   of 
Satan,  and  might  justly  fear  being  brought  into 
a    partnership    of  those    magical    temptations 
which  would  be  suffered  to  fall  on  such  as  asso- 
ciated themselves  to  so  detestable  a  service.    2*>. 
In  the  same  sense  the  words  are  used,  when  it 
is  said  that  "  the  Israelites  who  eat  of  the  sacri- 
.  fices,  were  partakers  of  the  altar;"  that  is,  ajl  of 
them  who  joined  in  the  acts  of  their  religion, 
such  as  the  offering  the  peace  offerings,  were 
paxtakers  of  its  blessings,  of  the  burnt  offerings 
and  expiations  that  were  made  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  congregation.  Thus  also  all  Christians 
who  receive  this  sacrament  worthily,  have  there- 
by a  share  in  that  which  is  represented  by  it, 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  benefits  which  re- 
sult from  it.    In  this  sense  we  admit  a  real  pre- 
sence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sa- 
crament ;  that  is,  a  true  presence,  in  opposition 
to   the  types  of   the   Mosaic  law ;   by  which 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  as  they  were  broken 
and  shed  on  the  cross,  and  the  merits  and  effects 
of  his  death  are  in  a  visible  and  foederal  act  of- 
fered to  all  worthy  believers. 
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1°.  We  shall  now  consider  the  dadrtne  of  the 
Roman  Church  on  this  subject. 

When  the  bread  and  wine  are  consecrated, 
they  are  annihilated,  and  their  outward  appear- 
ances or  accidents  alone  remain,  which,  though 
they  are  not  substances,  are  yet  supposed  to  have 
an  essence  separable  from  matter.*     These  ap- 
pearances, with  the  body  of  Christ  under  them, 
are  the  matter  of  the  sacrament.  And  though  the 
natural  and  visible  body  of  Christ  could  not  be 
the  sacrament  of  his  body,  yet  they  think  that 
his  real  body,   thus   veiled  under  the  appear- 
ances of  bread  and  wine,  may  be  the  sacrament 
ofhis  glorified  body.  This,  they  conceive,  thoi^h 
now  in   heaven   in  an  extended  state,  is  yet 
presented  in  every  place  where  a  true  consecra- 
tion is  made ;  and  though  it  is  denominated  one, 
still,  as  the  species  are  broken,  so  many  new 
bodies    are  divided  from  one    another,    every 
crumb  of  bread  and  drop  of  wine  being  a  new 
body,  by  the  efficacy  of  the  miracle  first  wrought 
This  they  explain  by  supposing  that  extension 
may  be  separated  from  matter,  as  other  accidents 
are ;  and  as  the  whole  soul  is  bielieved  to  be  in 
the  whole  body,    yet  all  the  soul  is  in   every 
part  of  it,  so  they  imagine  that  Christ's  body  is 
present  in  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  laws 
of  spirits,  without  extension  or  the  filling  of 

^  See  BellarmtHe  d»  Sac.  Euch,  1.  iii.  c.  16« 
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space.  Finally,  the  form  of  this  sacrament  con- 
sists in  the  words  of  the  consecration,  "  this  is 
my  body,"  and  "  this  is  my  blood." 

The  objections  which  exist  against  the  Ro- 
man doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes  :  1st.  The  particular  objec- 
tions against  the  parts  assigned  to  this  sacrament ; 
and  2nd.  The  general  objections  against  the  doc- 
trine itself. 

1st.  We  shall  consider  tlie  particular  objec- 
tions against  the  parts  assigned  to  this  sajcramfient. 

As  to  the  mattery  it  may  be  objected,  1.  As  it 
would  be  absurd  to  place  the  matter  of  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  appearances  merely,  which  are  not 
matter,  and  as  the  words  "  this  is  my  body"  must 
be  literally  understood,  it  follows,  that  Christ's  bo- 
dy is  thus  made  the  sacrament  of  itself,  2.  A  change 
in  the  accidents  of  any  substance  can  only  arise 
from  a  change  in  that  substance,  in  consequence  of 
which  new  accidents  arise,  while  the  foimer  va- 
nish.   Accidents,  therefore,  without  a  substance, 
cannot  be  liable  to  change ;  yet  in  the  case  of 
this  sacrament,  the  accidents  are  not  free  from 
alteration,  for  the  bread  may  l)ecome  mouldy  and 
the  wine  sour.      As  long,  however,  as  the  ap 
pearances  of  the  bread  and  wine  continue,  they 
conceive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  reniain ; 
but  when  the  corruption  of  them  is  complete, 
the  body  of  Christ  is  withdrawn.     3.  A  miracle 
is  required  to  make  the  accidents  subsist  without 
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a  substance ;  it  is  therefore  unaccountable  hoir 
new  accidents  arise  upon  these  accidents,  without 
any  miraculous  interference.  4.  They  hold  that 
when  the  main  accidents  are  destroyed,  then  the 
presence  of  Christ  ceases.  The  space  therefore 
which  had  been  'filled  by  these  accidents,  be- 
comes a  Vacuum,  and  consequently  a  new  miracle 
is  required  to  create  matter,  in  order  to  suppl; 
that  vacuum. 

As  to  the  formj  it  may  be  objected,  1.  The 
general  notion  of  the  form  of  a  sacrament  is, 
that  it  sanctifies  and  applies  the  matter,  fiere, 
however,  the  former  matter  is  so  far  from  being 
consecrated,  that  it  is  annihilated  by  it,  and  the 
new  matter  is  not  sanctified  by  the  words,  but 
produced.  2.  The  phrase  ^*  this  is,'^  signifies  that 
the  thing  to  which  we  apply  it  is  in  existence 
before  we  use  that  phrase.  In  the  case  before  us, 
however,  the  words  "  this  is  my  body,"  are  used, 
yet,  while  they  are  in  the  act  of  being  pro- 
nounced, the  thing  is  not  that  which  it  is  said  to 
be  till  the  instant  in  which  the  last  syllable  is 
spoken.  During  their  pronunciation,  therefore, 
these  words  have  no  meaning.  The  difficulties 
which  have  been  here  mentioned  in  this  doctrine 
are  but  a  few  of  those  presented  on  a  closer  view 
of  the  subject ;  which  are  increased  by  the  subtle 
distinctions  invented  by  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
new  philosophy  they  have  introduced,  in  order  to 
defend  their  cause. 
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2nd.  We  shall  consider  the  general  objections 
against  this  doctrine. 

1.  This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  philosophy.  We 
have  no  other  notion  of  accidents  but  that  they 
are  different  modes  of  matter,  and  have  no  being 
distinct  from  the  body  in  which  they  appear.  We 
have  no  other  notion  of  a  body,  but  that  it  is  an 
extended  substance,  composed  of  impenetrable 
parts,  each  of  which  fills  its  proper  space.  We 
have  no  other  notion  of  a  body's  being  in  a  place 
than  that  it  fills  it,  and  can  be  in  no  other 
place  at  the  same  time.  And  though  we  can  ap. 
prehend  that  an  infinite  power  may  both  create 
and  annihilate  beings  at  pleasure,  yet  we  cannot 
conceive  that  God  changes  the  essences  of  things, 
and  thus  causes  them  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature 
from  that  which  he  himself  originally  gave  them. 
Yet  all  these  notions  are  contradictory  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

2.  It  contradicts  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
God  has  made  us  capable  of  serving  him,  and 
has,  for  this  purpose,  given  us  some  senses,  by 
means  of  which  we  form  true  ideas  of  the  objects 
presented  to  us.  When  the  impression  made 
upon  them  is  clear  and  strong,  and  when  we  feel 
that  neither  our  organs  nor  our  facilities  are  in 
any  way  deranged,  then  the  evidence  of  these 
senses  is  so  certain,  that  w;e  are  determined,  and 
cannot  help  being  determined  by  it.  It  is  true, 
that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  the  apprehensions 
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first  conveyed  to  us ;  but  when  we  have  fully  exa- 
mined an  object,  and  corrected  one  sense  by  ano- 
ther, we  cannot  doubt  their  united  testimony. 
Further,  the  communications  of  God  to  man 
proceed  on  the  supposition  of  the  certainty  of 
this  evidence.  For  it  is  by  the  power  to  work 
miracles  that  God  convinces  the  world  of  the 
authority  of  those  he  sends  in  his  name.  Now 
miracles  ai*e  an  appeal  to  the  senses :  they  are 
the  highest  appeal  too ;  for  we  find  that  those 
who  were  unconvinced  by  Christ^s  miracles,  are 
said  to  have  had  no  cloak  for  their  sins.  If  then 
men  are  liable  to  be 'mistaken  in  that  which  is 
the  utmost  mean  of  conviction  o£Pered  by  God, 
then,  all  certainty  of  faith  is  quite  overthrown. 
Nay  more,  we  cannot  be  bound  to  believe  any 
revelation  which  contradicts  our  senses ;  for  we 
can  only  receive  a  revelation  by  our  ears  or  our 
eyes.  If,  therefore,  any  part  of  this  revelation 
destroys  the  certainty  of  the  evidence  that  those 
senses  give  us,  it  destroys  itself;  since  we  are* 
under  no  obligation  to  believe  a  revelation  upon 
the  evidence  of  those  senses,  which  itself  com- 
mands us  not  to  believe. 

To  these  objections  two  answers  are  made : 
1st.  It  is  said  that  we  must  believe  God  in 
preference  to  our  senses,  in  case  he  reveals  any 
thing  which  is  contrary  to  their  evidence,  thoogb 
in  all  other  cases  we  must  be  decided  by  that  evi- 
dence.  But  this  evasion  is  unsatisfactory.  From 
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the  remoteness  of  objects,  ox  other  causes,  our 
senses  may  sometimes  misinform  us ;  but  where 
these  causes  do  not  exist,  their  combined  testimo- 
ny is  infallible.  To  believe  a  revelation,  therefore, 
in  opposition  to  them,  would  be  to  believe  God  in 
contradiction  to  himself;  for  we  should  admit  that 
revelation  certainly,  upon  an  evidence  which  it- 
self declares  to  be  uncertain.  2nd.  It  is  said, 
that  we  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on 
the  authority  of  God ;  yet  it  contradicts  our  rea- 
son ;  the  evidence  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
our  senses.  But  this  assertion  is  not  true.  We 
know,  that  a  thing  cannot  be  one  and  three  in  the 
same  respect ;  our  reason  assures  us  of  this,  and 
we  do  and  must  believe  it ;  but  we  know  that  in 
di£Perent  respects  the  same  thing  may  be  one  and 
three.  And  since  we  cannot  know  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  those  different  respects,  we  must,  upon 
the  authority  of  Gt)d  revealing  it,  believe  that 
the  same  thing  is  both  one  and  three,  though  if 
a  revelation  affirmed  that  the  same  thing  were 
one  and  three  in  the  same  respect,  we  should  not 
and  could  not  believe  it.^ 

3.  It  contradicts  the  nature  and  end  of  mU 
racles.  The  nature  of  miracles  consists  in  their 
being  an  appeal  to  the  senses ;  in  this,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  appeal  from  them.  Again, 
the  visible  end  of  miracles  is  to  serve  as  an  at- 

*  See  Gibson's  Preserv.  v.  2.  Tit.  7.  p.  253* 
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testation  to  the  truth  of  a  communication  from 
God.  The  miracle  performed  in  this  sacrament, 
however,  cannot  give  credit  to  a  revelation,  for 
the  senses,  so  far  from  perceiving,  contradict  it. 
Nor  is  there  any  spiritual  end  served  in  working 
this  miracle,  for  it  is  acknowledged,  that  in  this 
sacrament  unworthy  receivers,  though  they  re- 
ceive the  true  hody  of  Christ,  do  not  obtain 
g^ace  with  it ;  and  the  grace  that  is  given  by  it 
to  worthy  receivers  remains  with  them  after  that, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  species  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  the  body  of  Christ  is  withdrawn. 
The  spiritual  effect  therefore  of  this  sacrament, 
confessedly  does  not  depend  on  the  corporal 
presence.  Here  then  it  is  supposed  that  God  is 
every  day  working  a  great  many  miracles  of  the 
most  stupendous  nature,  in  a  vast  number  of 
different  places,  in  our  behalf;  yet  he  has 
not  acquainted  us  with  any  end  for  which  he 
should  perform  them,  whether  visible  or  spi- 
ritual. 

4.  It  contradicts  Scripture.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish between  literal  and  figurative  expres- 
sions, this  rule  is  given  us  by  St*  Augustine: 
^^  If  any  place  seems  to  command  a  crime  or 
horrid  action,  it  is  figurative  ;**  and  for  an  in- 
stance of  this  he  cites  the  words,  "  except  ye 
''  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son 
"  of  Man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  Likewise 
Origen  delivers  the  same  maxim,  '^  that  the  un- 
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derstanding  our  Savioui^s  words  of  eating  his 
*^  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  according  to  the 
*  ■  letter,  is  a  letter  that  kills.''  If  then  we  can 
prove  that  the  words  of  St.  John  and  in  the  in- 
stitution can  bear  another  sense,  consistently 
with  tl^e  Jewish  [customs,  andj  the  style  of  the 
Scriptui^s,  then  the  advantages  which  it  has 
from  being  unattended  by  any  horrid  conse- 
quences, should  make  that  sense  preferable  by  the 
rule  which  we  have  mentioned.  But  further,  our 
doctrine  concerning  the  sacrament,  of  a  mystical 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  symbols,  and  of  its 
effects  on  the  worthy  and  unworthy  receivers,  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Roman  Church,  who  have 
added  to  our  doctrine  that  of  the  corporal  pre- 
sence. It  is  not  necessary  for  us,  therefore,  to 
support  our  opinions ;  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  arguments  they<  advance  in  its  support 
are  vain  and  inconclusive.  This  we  have  already 
done,  and  any  objections  we  have  urged  against 
it,  serve  as  additional  proofs  of  its  falsehood.^ 

5.  It  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  thaprindtive 
Church.  The  arguments  from  antiquity  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  1st,  presumptive  proofs, 
and  2nd,  direct  proofs. 

^  See  JeweVM  Def.  of  Apol,  par.  2.  c.  13.  diy.  1.  and  Reply, 
Art.  5.  Usher^s  Answer  to  the  Jesuit ^  p.  45.  Gihsofi's  Preserv,  ag. 
Popery,  T.  2.  tit.  7.  c.  4.  and  Bibou  on,  Ciriei^  Su^,  part^  4.  |^« 
759. 
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1st.  As  to  the prestmpUve proof s.^    (1.)  In  the 
statement  of  this  doctrine,  it  has  appeared  how 
many  difficulties  it  involves.    These  difficulties 
are  obvious ;  and  since  the  introduction  of  this 
doctrine  into  the  Roman  Church,  numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  explain  them*    Even 
the  principles  of  natural  philosophy  have  been 
reversed,  in  order  to  countenance  it,  and  endless 
subtleties  and  distinctions  invented.    Now  none 
of  these  subtleties  are  found  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients ;  they  seem  to  apprehend  none  of  those 
difficulties,  nor  study  to  solve  them.    They  had 
a  philosophical  genius,  which  they  displayed  on 
other  subjects.    They  disputed  with  great  accu- 
racy concerning  the  attributes  of  God,  his  essence 
and  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  They  treat  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  the  decrees  of  God,  the 
state  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection.    On  all 
these  subjects  they  discovered  difficulties,  and 
laboured  to  remove  them ;  sometimes  with  rather 
too  great  a  degree  of  nicety.    Yet  they  never 
treat  of  any  difficulties  in  this  sacrament,  though 
they  are  much  more  apparent  than  on  the  former 
questions,  nor  do  they  use  such  caution  when 
speaking  on  philosophical  points,  as  men  per- 

*  Tb«ae  irgUMBts,  tnd  the  Ustimooj  «f  tbe  Fathers  which  sup- 
ports then,  are  folly  ttmted  bj  Patrick  in  his  View  of  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Aneioiit  Chireh,  relating  to  the  Eucharist — See  GibwiC* 
Pnwrv.  T.  8.  tit.  7.  p.  176. 
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suaded  of  this  doctrine  must  have  eitercised. 
On  the  contrary,  they  deliver  their  opinions  in  a 
way  that  shews  they  had  no  such  ideas.  They 
thought  that  all  creatures  were  limited  to  one 
place,  and  thence  argued  against  the  heathen 
who  thought  their  deities  were  in  ^ach  of  the 
statues  dedicated  to  them.  They  prove  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  his  power  of  work* 
ing  in  many  places  at  once.  They  affirm  that 
Christ  can  be  no  more  on  earth,  since  he  is  now 
in  heaven,  and  can  be  but  in  one  place.  On  all 
occasions  they  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  our 
senses  as  infallible;  they  say,  that  to  believe 
otherwise  tended  to  reverse  the  whole  state  of 
life  and  order  of  nature,  and  that  we  should  be 
led  to  doubt  of  our  faith,  if  the  testimony  of 
hearing,  seeing,  and  feeling,  could  deceive  us.  In 
their  contests  with  the  Marcionites  concerning 
the  truth  of  Christ's  body,  they  appeal  to  the 
evidence  of  the  senses ;  and  even  treating  of  the 
sacrament,  they  say  without  reserve,  that  it  was 
bread  and  wine,  as  their  eyes  witnessed,  and  that 
in  this  very  particular,  we  ought  to  trust  to  the 
testimony  of  our  senses.  These  and  similar  as- 
sertions are  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation. 

(2.)  Another  presumptive  proof  is  the  silence 
of  the  heathen  and  the  Jews  as  to  the  existence 
of  this  doctrine,  in  the  charges  brought  by  them 
against  the  early  Christians  and  their  religion. 
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These  charges  are  mentioned  by  the  first  A  polo* 
gists  for  Christianity,  who  relate  the  ieproache» 
urged  against  them  for  believing  in  the  croci* 
iixion  and  burial  of  a  God ;  in  a  future  judgmenti 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  other  doc- 
trines.   Yet  they  do  not  speak  of   any  snob 
chaises  advanced  against  them  on  account  of 
their  belief  of  transubstantiation,  in  which  rea* 
son  and  common  sense  would  have  supported 
them.    This  silence  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  Julian.    He  was  a  man  of  an  inquisitive 
and  philosophical  genius,  and  having  besides 
been  related  to  Constantino,  it  is  probable  that 
great  care  was  taken  in  instructing  him  in  the 
doctrines  and  sacraments  of  Christianity.   After 
he  apostatized  from  this  religion,  he  exhibited 
the  greatest  malice  against  it.  He  reproached  its 
advocates  with  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by 
baptism,  and  ridiculed  their  faith ;  yet  he  never 
charged  them  with  the  absurdities  of  transubstan- 
tiation.    Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  '^  the  eating 
of  human  flesh"  and  "  the  Thyestean  suppers,'' 
which   were  objected  against   the   Christians, 
were  founded  on  this  doctrine.   For  the  Fathers, 
in  answering  this  objection,  do  not  attempt  to 
exculpate  themselves  by  explanations  derived 
from  the  sacrament,  but  at  once  tell  the  heathen 
it  is  a  gross  falsehood  and  calumny.    These  ac- 
cusations probably  arose  from  the  practice  of  the 
Gnostics,  to  which  they  may  have  been  applicft* 
ble. 
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(3.)-  Most  of  the  doctrines,  and  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  faith  have  at  various  times 
been  canvassed  and  disputed ;  and  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
into  the  Church,  several  debates  have  arisen 
upon  it,  and  great  numbers  of  persons  endured 
persecution  in  their  opposition  to  it.  Yet  no 
such  debates  existed  respecting  it  in  the  early 
ages.  Now,  how  can  it  be  imagined  that  siich 
an  opposition  should  have  been  made  to  this 
doctrine  during  the  last  thousand  years,  while 
no  disputes  whatever  existed  for  the  former  eight 
hundred :  and  that  while  all  other  points  were 
so  much  questioned,  that  several  fathers  wrote 
and  councils  met  to  settle  the  belief  of  them,  yet 
that  for  about  eight  centuries  this  was  the  only 
point  so  universally  admitted  that  no  treatise 
was  written  to  support  it,  nor  council  summoned 
to  establish  it  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  reason  of 
such  silence  in  the  early  ages  is,  that  the  doc- 
trine was  then  unknown. 

(4.)  There  are  several  rites  and  practices 
which  have  arisen  from  this  doctrine,  as  neces- 
sary consequences,  which  were  not  known  in 
the  early  ages ;  such  as  the  elevation,  adoration 
and  processions,  with  a  vast  number  of  ceremo- 
nies and  rubrics.  It  follows  therefore,  that  since 
these  are  of  so  modem  and  certain  a  date,  the 
doctrine  on  which  they  are  founded  is  not 
more  ancient    The  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
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fonns,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  elements 
were  used  by  the  early  Christians,  prove  that 
they  did  not  hold  the  same  opinions  as  the  pre- 
sent Church.  The  sacrament  was  then  given  in 
both  kinds;  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
receivers ;  the  laity  and  even  boys  were  employed 
to  carry  it  to-  dying  penitents  ;^  cataplcusms  were 
made  of  the  remains  after  the  service  ;^  and  the 
wine  mixed  with  ink  to  sign  the  condemnation  of 
heretics.*^  Had  they  believed  that  Christ's  true 
body  and  blood  was  before  them,  they  would  not 
have  evinced  such  comparative  indifference  in 
the  treatment  of  it.  Again,  the  adoration  of  the 
Bacrament  is  not  mentioned  by  those  who  wrote 
on  the  offices  of  the  Church  so  late  as  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,^  and  was  never  practised  by 

*  Bishop  Burnet  here  alludes  to  the  storj  of  Serapion,  who, 
when  he  was  dying,  sent  his  grandchild  to  call  one  of  the  presbjters 
of  Alexandria  to  give  him  the  saorament.  The  latter  being  onable  to 
come,  in  conseqaenoe  of  illness,  gave  the  child  a  portion  of  the  Go- 
charist,  and  desired  him  to  moisten  it,  and  administer  it  to  his  pa* 
rent. — See  Euseb,  Hist.  EccL  I.  6.  c.  44. 

*>  St.  Augnstin  mentions  that  a  person  named  Acaoins  was  born 
with  a  disease  in  his  eyes,  and  was  cured  bj  a  cataplasm  or  plaister 
made  of  the  Eucharist. — See  Aug,  sec,  op.  ado,  Jul,  I.  S. 

*  In  the  4th  oonncil  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  869,  \be  fiitbers 
signed  the  condemnation  of  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
with  ink  mixed  with  the  consecrated  wine. — See  Niceia^  vit,  Ignat, 
in  Condi,  Labbe,  torn.  8.  p.  1231. 

<^  Dallaeus  sajs  that  **  he  could  not  find  among  all  the  inter- 
"  preters  of  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  Latin  Church,  the  inention 
«<  of  anj  aort  of  elevation  before  the  eleventh  centnry.''— See  JhU, 
de  rel,  culi,  ohj,  1.  2.  c.  6. 
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the  Greeks.^  This  fact  is  a  proof  that  the  doctrine 
was  then  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  since  it 
was  established,  all  the  ancient  forms  and  rituals 
have  been  altered,  and  the  adoration  of  the  sa- 
crament is  now  the  principal  act  of  their  devo- 
tion. One  ancient  form  however  is  retained, 
afid  furnishes  an  indisputable  proof  that  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  corporal  presence  was  introduced  at 
a  later  period  than  some  superstitions  which 
themselves  have  no  claim  to  antiquity.  In  the 
masses  that  are  appointed  on  saints'  days,  there 
are  fiome  collects,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
sacrifice  is  oiFered  up  "  in  honour  to  the  saints,"** 
and  it  is  prayed,  that  "  it  may  become  more  va- 
"  luable  and  acceptable  by  the  merits  and  inter- 
"  cessions  of  the  saints."  Now  we  hold  the  na- 
ture of  the  sacrament  to  be  a  foederal  act,  in 
which  we  offer,  up  our  warmest  devotions  to  God 
through  Christ,  while  he,  in  return,  accompa- 
nies it  with  a  peculiar  blessing.  It  is  doubtless 
a  superstitious  practice  to  celebrate  this  to  the 
honour  of  a  saint ;  stiU,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  interceding  for  us,  and  hearing  our  prayers, 
it  is  not  unreasonable.  But  if  it  be  believed 
that  Christ  himself  is  corporally  present,  and 

'  Tbe  elevation  of  the  Eacharist  has  been  practised  in  later 
times  among  the  Greeks,  but  not  in  order  to  adoration. — See  Ger- 
man, in  torn.  2.  Bibl,  Pat. 

^  See  in  fest.  Sand,  Monica,  in  Miss,  Bom,  p.  459.  Ed.  Ant- 
werp, 1626. 
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that  he  is  offered  up,  it  is  opposed  to  all  sense, 
and  involves  the  greatest  blasphemy.  The  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiaton,  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  held  by  the  Church  at  the  time  this 
ritual  was  composed,  and  must  consequently  be 
a  later  introduction. 

2nd.  Direct  proofs  may  be  also  adduced  from 
antiquity  against  this  doctrine.  (1.)  The  fathers 
call  the  elements  bread  and  wine  after  the  con- 
secration. Justin  Martyr*  calls  them  "  bread 
and  wine,  and  a  nourishment  which  nourished;^* 
and  though  he  adds  that  they  are  not  common 
bread  and  wine,  yet  he  'shews  that  he  did  not 
think  their  substance  was  changed,  by  comparing 
the  sanctification  of  the  elements  to  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  in  which  the  human  nature  did 
not  change  its  substance  by  its  union  with  the 
divine.  Irenseus  ^  calls  it  ^^  that  bread  over  which 
thanks  are  given,"  and  says  ^^  it  is  no  more  bread, 
^^  but  the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two  things, 
"  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly."  Tertullian,*^  ar- 
guing against  the  Marcionites,  who  held  two 
Gods,  and  that  the  creator  of  the  earth  was  the 
bad  God,  to  whom  Christ  was  opposed,  iirges 
against  them,  that  Christ  made  use  of  the  crea- 
tures of  this  world,  and  says  ^^  he  did  not  reject 
bread,  by  which  he  represents  his  own  body." 

*  In  ApoL  ii.  ^  See  die  luer,  1. 4.  o.  34. 

"  See  Adv,  Marc.  1.  I.e.  14. 1.  3.  c  10.  and  K  4.  c.  40. 
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And  in  another  place,  be  says,  ^  Christ  calls 
'^  bread  his  body,  that  from  thence  you  may  un- 
"  derstand  that  be  ^ve  the  figure  of  his  body  to 
"  the  bread."  Origen  *  says,  *'  we  eat  of  the 
"  loaves  that  are  set  before  us,  which  by  prayer 
*^  are  become  a  certain  holy  body,  that  sanctifies 
*^  those  who  use  them  with  a  sound  purpose." 
St.  Cyprian  ^  says  "  Christ  calls  the  bread  that 
**  was  compounded  of  many  grains  his  body,  and 
*^  the  wine  that  is  pressed  out  of  many  grapes 
^'  his  blood,  to  shew  the  union  of  his  people." 
And  again,  '^  the  blood  of  Christ  is  shewed  by 
the  wine  in  the  chalice."  St.  Epiphanius  ^  says, 
^^  that  the  bread  is  not  like  Christ,  neither 
^'  in  his  invisible  Deity,  nor  in  his  incarnate 
^^  likeness,  for  it  is  round  and  with  feeling  as  to 
*^  its  virtue."  Gregory  Nyssen  ^  says,  "  the 
*^  bread  in  the  beginning  is  common,  but  after 
^^  the  mystery  has  consecrated  it,  it  is  said  to  be, 
"  and  is  the  body  of  Christ ;"  to  which  he  com- 
pares  the  sanctification  of  the  water  in  baptism, 
and  the  stones  of  an  altar  dedicated  to  God.  St. 
Ambrose  *  says,  "  this  bread  is  made  the  food  of 
saints."  St.  ChrysostOm  ^  says,  "  the  bread  is 
**  the  body  of  Christ,  as  they  who  take  it  are  the 

«  See  Cont.  Cebum,  1.  8.  ^  See  Ep.  63.  and  76. 

^  See  in  Anchoret,  ^  See  in  Orat,  de  Bapt,  Christ, 

'  Sec  de  bened.  Pair,  c.  9. 

f  See  Horn.  24.  in  Ep,  ad  Cor,  Ep,  ad  Ccesar,  et  Comment,  in 
Ep,  ad  Gal,  c.  5. 
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"  body  of  Christ."  St.  Jerome  *  says,  "  Christ 
*^  took  bread,  that  as  Melchisedecfa  had  in  a 
"  figure  offered  bread  and  wine,  he  might  also 
"  represent  the  truth  of  his  body  and  blood." 
St.  Augustine^  compares  the  sacrament'^  being 
called  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  witti  the 
passages  in  which  the  Church  is  called  his 
body ;  which  shows  that  he  thought  the  one 
was  to  be  figuratively  understood  as  well  as  the 
other.  Again,  he  says,  **  after  some  fiort,  the  sa- 
crament of  the  body  of  Christ  is  his  body :" 
^^  He  carried  himself  in  some  sort,  when  he  «aid, 
"  This  is  my  body." 

(2.)  The  Fathers  affirm,  that  the  elemeAts  re- 
tain their  nature  and  substance.  This  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  arguments  against  the  ApoUina- 
rian  heresy.  The  ApoHinarians,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  their  successors  the  Eutychians, 
held  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  con- 
founded with  the  divine.  The  Fathers  who 
wrote  against  them  state,  thait  'the  human  na- 
ture xemained  in  Christ,  not  absorbed,  but  oofly 
sanctified  by  the  divine  nature  whicjh  was  united 
to  it ;  and  illustrate  their  assertion  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrament*  Thus  Chrysostom^ 
says,  ^^  As  before  the  bread  is  sanctified,  we 

^  See  Com.  in  Midi,  xxyi. 

^  See  Cit,  ap,  Fulg,  de  Bap,     Ep.  83  ad  Bonif.  ei  Ser.  2.  in 
Pji,  33. 

*  See  Ep.  ad  Casarium* 
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**  call  it  bread ;  but  when  the  divine  force  has 
**  (sanctified  it  by  the  means  of  the  priest,  it  is 
**  freed  from  the  name  of  bread,  and  is  thought 
worthy  of  the  name  of  the  Lord's  body, 
though  the  nature  of  bread  remains  in  it,  and 
yet  it  is  not  said  there  are  two  bodies,  but  one 
body  of  the  Son  ;  so  the  divine  nature  being 
joined  to  the  body,  both  these  make  one  Son 
"  and  one  person."  Ephraim  *  of  Antioch  says, 
"  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  received  by  the 
**  faithful,  does  not  depart  from  its  visible  sub- 
"  stance."  Theodoret  ^  says,  "  Christ  honoiurs 
the  symbols  with  the  name  of  his  body  and 
blood,  not  changing  the  nature,  but  adding 
grace  to  nature."    And  again,  "  the  mystical 
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'^  symbols,  after  the  sanctification,  do  not  ^- 
**  part  from  their  own  nature ;  for  they  continue 

U 


in  their  former  substance,  figure  and  form,  and 
are  visible  as  they  were  before ;  but  they  are 
understood  to  be  what  they  are  made."  Pope 
Oelasius  ^  says,  "  the  sacraments  of  the  body 
^  and  blood  of  Christ  are  a  divine  thing ;  for 
"  which  reason  we  become  by  them  partakers 
^'  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  yet  the  substance 
^^  of  bread  and  wine  does  not  cease  to  exist ; 
**  and  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  body  and 
^  blood  of  Christ  are  celebrated  in  holy  mys- 

*■  See  in  Phot,  Bibl,  cod.  229.     ^  See  Dial.  1  et  2.  cont.  Eutych. 
^  See  Lib,  de  duabus  Nat,  Chris. 


I  "  teries."  Now  had  the  corporal  presence  of 
I.Clinst  in  the  sacrament  been  then  believed  in 
Ijtiie  Church,  the  plain  and  evident  argiuaent 
I  Against  those  heretics  to  whom  the  preceding 

■  .quotations  refer,  would  have  been  this:  Christ 
I  must  have  a  natural  body  after  his  incarnation, 
K  because  the  bread  and  wine  are  turned  into  it, 
■fOnd  they  cannot  be  turned  into  that  which  is 
I  not.     Whereas  the  arguments  they  use  might  on 

■  this  supposition  have  been  easily  refuted ;  for 
I  then  they  should  have  reasoned  thus  :  that 
I  Christ's  human  nature  was  not  absorbed  by  the 
I  divine,  because  the  elements  in  the  sacrament 

■  «xe  changed  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body, 
■'retaining  only  the  outward  substance  of  bread 

and  wine.  To  this  an  Eutychian  might  easily 
have  answered,  that  though  he  appeared  in  the 
likeness  of  human  nature,  he  retained  only  its 
accidents,  but  that  the  human  nature  itself  was 
destroyed,  as  the  bread  and  wine  were  destroyed 
in  the  Eucharist.  This  answer  would  have  beeu 
(on  Roman  Catholic  principles)  triumphant.  On 
the  contrary,  those  Fathers  urge,  that  as  in  the 
Eucharist  there  was  an  union  of  two  natures,  the 
one  communicating  a  sanctification  to  the  other, 
a  similar  union  might  exist  in  Christ.  It  is 
evident  from  this  argument,  that  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  it  was  not  believed  that  any 
change  took  place  in  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  in  tlie  sacrament. 
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The  same  inference  with:  respect  to  the  opi-* 
nion  of  the  Fathers  on  this  subject,  may  be  de- 
riyed  from  their  asserting  that  our  bodies  are 
nourished  by  the  sacrament.    Thus  Irenseus  ^ 
says,  ^'  when  the  cup  and  the  bread  receive  the 
**  word  of  God,  it  becomes  the  Eucharist  of  the 
*^  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  which  the  sub- 
''  stance  of  our  flesh  is  increased  and  subsists." 
Tertullian  ^  says,  '^  The  flesh  is  fed  with  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ."  Origen,*^  in  explain- 
ing our  Saviour's  words,  ^^  it  is  not  that  which 
enters  within  the  man,  that  defiles  the  man," 
says,  ^^  if  every  thing  that  goes  into  the  stomach 
is  cast  out  in  the  draught,  then  that  food 
which  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  by 
**  prayer,  goes  into  the  stomach  as  to  that  which 
is  material  in  it,  and  goes  from  thence  into  the 
draught."  The  Bishops  of  Spain,  in  a  council 
held  at  Toledo  ^  in  the  seventh  century,  decreed 
that  as  much  of  the  bread  as  remained  after  the 
communion,  should  be  put  in  a  bag  and  pre- 
served, or  if  it  was  necessary,  be  eaton,  "  that  it. 
"  naight  not  oppress  the  stomach  of  him  that 
^^  took  it  with  an  overcharging  burden,  and  that 
^^  it  might  not  go  into  the  digestion."  Again,  in 
the  ninth  century,  Kabanus  Maurus  and  Heri- 
bald,  and  several  Greek  writers,  held  that  the 
sacrament  was  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 

^  See  Adv,  Hter.  I.  5.  c.  2.  ^  See  Be  Resurrec,  c.  8. 

*  See  in  MatL  c.  15.  *  See  Con,  To!,  16.  can.  6. 
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digestion;  whom  their  adversaries,  therefore, 
caUed  Stercoranists.  And  though  Cyril  *  of  Je- 
rusalem,  Chrysostom,  and  others,  held  a  contrary 
opinion,  still  they  thought  the  sacrament  was 
changed  into  the  snhstanee  of  our  bodies,  and 
afforded  them  nourishment,  without  undergoing 
the  same  process  as  other  food. 

(3.)  The  Fathers  call  the  consecrated  elements 
the  figures,  the  signs,  the  types,  the  representa- 
tion and  the  sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood ; 
which  shows  they  could  not  have  held  any 
transubstantiation  of  them.  Thus  Tertullian,*'  in 
order  to  prove  that  Christ  had  a  true  body,  and 
was  not  a  mere  phantasm,  argues  thus :  ^^  He 
^*  made  bread  to  be  his  body,  saying,  this  is  my 
"  body,  that  is,  the  figure  of  my  body."  From 
which  he  infers,  that  since  his  body  had  bread 
for  its  fig^e,  it  must  be  a  true  body,  for  on 
empty  thing,  such  as  a  phantasm,  cannot  have 
a  figure.  Now,  these  words  prove  that  he  did 
not  hold  a  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sa(Hrament,  for  then  he  could  easily  have  rea- 
soned, that  Christ  must  have  a  true  body, 
since  the  sacrament  is  truly  his  body ;  instead 
of  which  he   uses    a   tedious    circumlocution. 

« 

*  See  Cifr,  Cat.  Mest.  5.  Chrys.  Horn,  in  Euch,  t.  5.  Damas,de 
Orth.  FideA.  i.  c.  li. 

^  See  Adv,  Mare,  1.4.  e.  40. 
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Again,  St.  Austin  ^  says,  ^*  he  commended  and 
gave  to  his  disciples  the  fig^e  of  his  body 
and  blood.''  And  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
sign  sometimes  means  the  name  of  the  thing 
signified,  he  says,  ^^  Christ  did  not  doubt  to  say, 
"  this  is  my  body,  when  he  was  giving  the  sign 
"  of  his  body."  Now,  if  the  bread  were  truly 
the  body  of  Christ,  this  argument  would  hai^e 
disproved  his  own  assertion,  since  it  would 
shew,  that  the  sign  must  be  the  same  with  the 
thing  signified.  Again,  he  says :  ^^  The  .flesh 
*^  and  blood  of  this  sacrifice  were  promised  be- 
^*  fore  the  coming  of  Christ,  by  the  sacrifices 
^^  that  were  the  types  of  it ;  in  the  passion  the 
^^  sacrifice  was  truly  offered,  and,  after  his  as- 
^^  cension,  it  is  celebrated  by  the  sacrament  of 
"  the  remembrance  of  it"  And,  speaking  of 
the  murmuring  of  the  Jews  upon  our  Saviour's 
declaring  he  would  give  them  his  flesh  to 
eat;  he  adds,  ^^  they  foolishly  and  catnally 
^^  thought,  that  he  was  to  cut  off  some  par- 
*'  eels  of  his  body,  to  be  given  to  them  ;  but  he 
"  shows  that  there  was  a  sacrament  hid  there," 
and  thus  paraphrases  that  passage :  "  The  words 
**  that  I  have  spoken  to  you,  they  are  spirit 
"  and  life:  Understand  spiritually  that  which  I 
^  have  said,  for  it  is  not  this  body  which  you 

'  See  Com,  in  Ps,  3.  Kb,  ami,  Adim,  c.  12.  and  coni,  Fmtst. 
1.  20.  c.  21. 
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'^  see  that  you  are  to  eat,  or  to  drink  this  blood 
"  which  they  shall  shed,  who  crucify  me ;  but 
^'  I  have  recommended  a  sacrament  to  you, 
^'  which  being  spiritually  understood,  shall 
^^  quicken  you ;  and  though  it  be  necessary  that 
"  it  be  celebrated  visibly,  yet  it  must  be  un- 
"  derstood  invisibly."  In  like  manner,  Facun- 
dus  ^  says,  ^^  The  sacrament  of  baptism  may  be 
^^  called  baptism,  as  the  sacrament  of  his  body 
^^  and  blood,  which  is  in  the  consecrated  bread 
^^  and  cup  is  called  his  body  and  blood:  Not 
*'  that  the  bread  is  properly  his  body,  or  the  cup 
"  properly  his  blood,  but  because  they  contain 
"  in  them  the  mystery  of  his  body  and  blood." 
Frimasius,^  too,  compares  the  sacrament  to  a 
pledge  which  a  dying  man  leaves  to  any  one 
whom  he  loved. 

A  still  more  decisive  testimony  remains,  de- 
rived from  the  book  of  the  Sacraments,  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose.^  The  au- 
thor quotes  the  prayer  of  consecration,  as  it  was 
used  in  his  time  in  the  public  offices,  which 
being  the  voice  of  the  Church,  declare  its  doc- 
trine more  clearly  than  any  private  doctor. 
But  further,  the  prayer  thus  quoted  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  now  in  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
with  one  variation,  however,  which  is  of  consi- 
derable importance.     St.  Ambrose's  prayer  is, 

*  See  De/.  Cone,  Choked,  19.     *>  See  Comm.  ml.Ep,  ad  Cor, 
'  See  is  Air.  1.  4.  o.  5. 
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*^  Fac  nobis  hanc  oblationem,  ascriptam,  ra^* 
*'  tionabilem,  acceptabilem,  quod  est  figura  cor^^ 
*^  poris  et  sanguinis  Domini  Jesu  Christi,  qui 
^^  pridie  quam  pateretur^  &c«*'  That  in  the 
canon  of  the  mass  is  ^'  Quam  oblationem  tu 
^'  Deus  in  omnibus  qusesumus  benedietam,  as* 
^^  criptam,  ratam,  rationabilem  aceeptabilemque 
'^  f€u;ere  digneris ;  ut  nobis  corpus  et  sanguis 
'^  fiat  dilectissimi  filii  tui  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
**  Christi."  The  latter  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  former,  yet  in  the  one  the  sacrament  is  call* 
cd  the  figure  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
whereas  in  the  other  it  is  prayed  that  ^^  it  may 
bBCome  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.*'  The  cor- 
poral presence,  therefore,  could  not  hare  been 
received  at  the  time  St.  Ambrose's  prayer  was 
used,  and  must  have  been  introduced  when  that 
prayer  was  changed. 

Lastly,  the  seventh  general  council  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  754,  when  it  had  condemned 
the  worship  of  images,  added  ^^  that  the  sacra- 
'^  ment  was  the  only  image  we  might  lawfully 
^  have  of  Christ,  and  that  he  had  appointed  us 
**  to  offer  this  image  of  his  body,  viz.  the  sub- 
'^  stance  of  the  bread.^'  Notwithstanding  this 
decree,  the  Council  of  Nice,  with  the  greatest 
effrontery,  positively  declared  that  the  sacrament 
is  the  true  body  pf  Christ,  and  was  never  called 
the  image  of  Christ ;  an  assertion  contradicted 
by  all  the  Greek  liturgies,  and  the  works  of 
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the  Fathers,  in  which   the  phrase  constantly 
occurs.^ 

In  opposition  to  the  proofs  thus  adduced 
of  the  noTclty  of  this  opinion,  it  is  said,  that 
it  is  impossible  a  doctrine  of  this  nature  could 
hsLve  been  introdubed  into  the  Church,  if  those 
who  lived  in  the  age  that  first  admitted  it, 
had  not  known  that  it  had  been  the  doctrine  of 
the  preceding  age,  and  so  on  to  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  In  answer  to  this,  we  shall  explain  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  easy  reception  of  this 
doctrine.  The  early  writers,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, speak  of  the  Eucharist  m  very  high 
termsj  they  apprehended  only  the  profieaii^dii 
of  it  from  the  unworthiness  of  those  who  re- 
ceived it,  and  being  therefore  anxious  to  excite 
a  due  reverence  for  it,  they  urge  all  the  topics 
that  sublime  figures  or  pompous  expressions 
could  present  to  them.  And  in  the  passages  we 
have  quoted  from  the  writings  against  the  Euty- 
chians,  it  is  evident  that,  though  they  asserted 
that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
mained after  consecration,  yet  there  was  as 
union  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  them, 
like  the  hypostatic   union   of  the  divine  and 

'  This  assertion  was  so  evidently  false,  that  in  the  edition  of  the 
Cooncils,  made  under  the  direction  of  Panl  V.  and  published  at 
Rome  A.  D.  1612 :  (he  editors  inserted  the  following  note  in  the 
margin  :  **  Grteci  patres  jam  sanctifioata  non  raid  vocant  tstit jpa.**— 
See  Cone,  Oen,  torn.  S.  p.  601. 
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human  natures.  This  style  of  writing  was 
the  foundation  of  the  superstructure  afterwards 
raised  upon  it.  Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  corruption  into  which  the 
world  fell  in  the  fifth  century;  In  the  West, 
the  Goths,  succeeded  hy  the  Vandals,  the 
Franks,  the  Lombards,  and  other  nations,  and  in 
the  East,  the  Saracens  and  Turks  made  havoc  of 
all  that  was  polite  or  learned;  by  which  the  best 
writings  of  the  primitive  times  were  lost,  and 
many  spurious  productions  substituted  in  their 
place.  These  were  received  with  blind  submis- 
sion by  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  an  instance 
of  which  the  decretal  Epistles  of  the  early 
Popes  may  be  mentioned,  a  gross  and  ill-de- 
signed forgery  of  the  eighth  century.  The  cor- 
ruptions of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  are 
stated  by  the  writers  of  those  times  to  have  been 
excessive,  and  the  scandalous  inconstancy  of 
the  councils  that  were  then  held  confirms  these 
statements.  In  the  succeeding  ages,  these  cor- 
ruptions .  increased ;  the  Popes  are  represented, 
even  by  their  own  writers,  as  men  of  the  most 
depraved  characters,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
other  orders  of  the  clergy  is  fully  evinced  by 
the  circumstance,  that  in  the  office  of  consecrat- 
ing bishops,  examinations  are  ordered  concern- 
ing crimes,  the  mere  mention  of  which  is  horri- 
ble ;  ^^  de  coitu  cum  masculo  et  cum  quadxupedi- 
bus.''    But  the  cause  which  contributed  most  to 
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[  the  successful  introduction  of  this  doctrine,  arose 

'  from  the  anxiety  both  of  the  Pope  and  the  clergy 
to  subject  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  power ; 
0  that  every  opinion  which  tended  to  render  the 
persons  of  the  latter  sacred,  and  to  exalt  their 

'  character,  was  received  with  the  greatest  encou- 
ragement. Nothing  was  more  calcnlated  to  have 
this  effect  than  the  investing  the  priest  with  a 
power,  by  a  few  words,  of  creating  God.  It  was 
therefore  received  with  avidity  by  the  clergy, 
and  their  numbers  being  then  great,  and  their 
tontrivances  well  suited  to  the  credulity  and  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  it  was  easily  infused  into 

I  the  minds  of  the  multitude  by  means  of  visions 
and  wonders  confidently  related. 

But  besides  these  general  considerations  aris- 
ing from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  there 

'  are  also  some  advantages  attending  this  doctrine 
in  particular,  which  rendered  its  introductioo 
more  practicable.  It  had  never  been  condemned 
in  any  former  age,  for  errors  are  never  con- 
demned by  anticipation ;  in  outward  sound  il 
seemed  to  agree  with  the  words  of  the  institution, 
and  with  the  phrases  generally  used  of  the  elf- 
ments  being  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  as  no  alteration  was  at  first  made  in 
the  external  form  of  worship,  which  the  people 
are  ever  more  inclined  to  notice  than  mere  specu- 
lative opinions,  il  was  not  difficult  to  persuade 
;he  doctrine  thus  imposed  upon  thrift. 
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was  in  accordance  with  their  previous  belief. 
The  adoration  of  the  Host,  and  the  processions 
invented  to  honour  it,  were  subsequently  ap- 
pointed. The  former  was  introduced  by  Hono- 
rius  III.,  who  does  not  found  it  on  any  ancient 
practice,  and  confines  it  to  an  inclination  of  the 
head.*  Gregory  IX.,  his  successor,  however, 
ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung  at  the  consecration 
and  elevation,  so  that  those  who  heard  it  might 
thereby  have  notice  of  the  time  at  which  they 
should  kneel  and  worship  the  Host.^  Thus  was 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence, 
and  its  consequent  superstitions. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  of  the  presence, 
no  decision  had  as  yet  been  made.  The  first 
controversy  on  this  point  arose  incidentally  on 
the  disputes  about  images.  The  council  of  Con- 
stantinople decreed,  that  ^^  the  sacrament  was 
^'  the  image  of  Christ,  in  which  the  substance 
*'  of  the  bread  and  wine  remained."  The 
council  of  Nice  decreed  in  opposition  to  them, 
that  the  sacrament  was  never  called  the  image 
of  Christ  after  consecration ;  an  assertion  which 

*  Bishop  Bornet  in  the  prigiaal  states,  that  this  change  was 
made  bj  Honorias  IV.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Honorins  IV.  was 
not  made  Pope  till  the  year  1285,  nearlj  60  years  after  the  election 
of  Gregory  IX.  Besides  he  commanded  a  degree  of  adoration  to 
the  host,  mnch  greater  than  his  predecessor. — See  Bower^a  laves  of 
ihe  P€f$t  v^.  6.  p.  330,  |uid  Jetoets  Beply,  Art,  8. 

t»  See  Decrtt,  I.  3.  TiU  42.  c.  10. 
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is  directly  contradicted  by  fact.  But  it  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  the  latter  council  against  the 
former  on  this  point,  they  never  blame  them  for 
having  declared  that  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  remained.  The  reason  of  this  silence 
is,  that  the  Church  at  that  time  generally  held 
an  assumption  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  an 
union  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

About  thirty  years  after  this  council,  Faschase 
Radbert,  abbot  of  Corby  in  France,  pli^nly  as« 
serted  a  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament^  and 
is  acknowledged  by  Bellarmine  ^  and  Sirmondas 
to  have  been  the  first  that  treated  of  this  doc- 
trine. His  opinion  was  supported  only  by  one 
writer,  whose  name  was  Herigerus,  abbot  of  Cob, 
and  he  himself  admits  that  he  was  charged  by 
several  persons  with  having  given  a  sense  to 
Christ's  words  that  was  not  consonant  to  trutb.^ 
All  the  eminent  men  of  the  age  were  opposed  to 
this  doctrine;  Rabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of 
Mentz ;  Bertram  or  Ratramn  ;  John  Sept  Eri- 
gena;  Amalarius,  archbishop  of  Triers;  Hen- 
bald,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  Wala&adus  Strabus, 
Flonis,  and  Christian  Druthman.  The  three 
authors  first  mentioned  wrote  directly  against 
Faschase.  Rabanus  Maurus,  in  an  epistle  to  the 

'  See  BelL  de  Euch,  1.  iii.  c.  8. 

^  See  jEjp.  ad  Frudegardum,  in  oper,  p.  1620.  Ed.  Paris,  1618. 
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abbot  Egilon,  denied  that  the  body  which  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin^  and  was  crucified,  and  raised 
up  again,  was  daily  offered  in  the  Eucharist/ 
This  book  is  lost,  but  it  is  alluded  to  by  himsjelf 
in  his  penitential,  and  by  the  anonymous  de- 
fender of  Paschase.     Ratramne  wrote  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  "  not,"  as  he 
states,  "  in  reliance  on  his  own  sense,  but  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  the  ancient  fathers."    He 
plainly  asserts  our  doctrine,  and  proves  it  by 
many   of  the  arguments  which  we  now   use. 
John  Scott,  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  held 
in  high  repute  with  Alfred,  king  of  England, 
and  considered  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  also  wrote 
in  refutation  of  Paschase's  doctrine,  by  direction 
of  the  emperor.    And  that  his  opinion  on  this 
subject,  which  fully  coincides  with  ours,  was 
not  opposed  to  the  sense  of  the  Church  at  that 
time,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance ;  that  he 
published  a  work  against  St.  Austin's  doctrine 
of  predestination,  which  was  severely  censured 
by  the  Church  of  Lyons,^  but  no  reflection  what- 
ever was  cast  on  his  opinions  concerning  the  Eu- 
charist.   The  original  work  is  lost,  but  there  is  a 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  be  states  **  be  wrote  tbls  epistle  to 
Egilon,  against  those  who  have  lately  iotrodaced  this  doctrine." — See 
StlUlngfltti't  Works,  v.  6.  p.  20. 

b  M  The  Book  of  the  Charcb  of  Lyons  against  the  erroneoas  de- 
finiiioM  of  John  Scotns  Erigena/'  is  poblishcd  in  Biblioth,  Patr, 
▼.XT.  p.  611.     Ed.  1677. 
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homily  extant  which  was  read  in  England  on 
Easter  day,  and  in  which  the  corporal  presence 
is  denied,  that  is  most  probably  extracted  from 
it.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that 
Paschase's  opinion  was  an  innovation  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  was  not  supported  by  any 
of  the  learned  men  of  that  age. 

During  the  tenth  century,  and  the  early  part 
of  the  eleventh,  no  clear  account  is  given  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  owing  to  the  wretched 
state  of  ignorance  and  corruption  into  which  it 
had  fallen ;  but  the  few  remote  hints  that  occur 
are  favourable  to  Ratramne's  opinions.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  however, 
when  this  controversy  had  ceased  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  it  was  revived.  Bruno,  Bishop  of 
Angers  and  Berengarius,  his  Archdeacon  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  Batramne ;  the  latter  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  piety, 
and  of  such  learning,  that  when  he  was  brought 
before  Pope  Nicolas,  his  arguments  were  irresis- 
tible.* His  doctrine  is  said  to  have  overspread 
all  France ;  while  the  books  that  were  written 
against  him  by  Lanfranc  and  others,  are  replete 
with  corruptions  of  antiquity.  He  was  forced, 
however,  by  the  severe  proceedings  taken  against 

^  Nicolas  II.  held  a  cooncil  at  Rome,  A.  D.  1059,  composed 
of  one  bandred  and  thirteen  Bishops,,  at  which  Berengarius  re- 
nounced  his  opinions.     See  Dupin's  EccL  Hist,  v.  9.  p.  9. 
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iiim,  to  renounce  his  opinion,*  which  he  again 
asserted  and  again  renounced,  and  finally,  it  is 
said,  retracted  this  last  renunciation.  Thus  then 
Ratramne's  doctrine,  which  had  been  generally 
received  in  the  ninth  century,  was  become  so 
odious  in  the  eleventh,  that  the  only  person  who 
had  the  courage  to  own  it,  had  not  resolution  to 
adhere  to  his  declaration.  In  the  southern  parts 
of  France,  however,  vast  numbers^  began  to  se- 
parate from  the  Koman  communion,  and  one  of 
their  chief  diflferences  was  their  denial  of  the 
corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
Still  this  doctrine  rapidly  gained  ground,  owing 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  exertions  of  the  Priests, 
whose  interests  were  concerned  in  promoting  it, 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  introduction  of  the  prac- 
tice of  burning  heretics,  which  prevented  the  op- 
position of  the  people. 

^  This  be  did  at  the  coancils  of  Rome,  in  the  years  1078,  and 
1079.  It  appears  plainly  from  the  condact  of  Gregory  VII. 
throaghoat  this  controversy,  that  the  Charch  of  Rome  had  as  yet 
made  no  decision  as  to  its  doctrine  on  this  point ;  for  he  declares 
his  ignorance  of  the  opinion  which  he  should  hold  with  respect  to 
the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  See  Mosheim^s 
Hut,  ▼.  ii.  cent.  xi.  par.  ii.  o.  iii.  sec.  xii.  and  note. 

^  Bishop  Burnet  here  alludes  to  the  Waldenses,  a  sect  who  se- 
parated  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  elei^enth  century,  and  held 
almost  the  same  doctrines  as  those  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  They 
derived  their  name,  either  from  Peter  Waldus,  a  native  of  Lyons, 
who  was  their  leader,  or  more  probably  from  the  valleys  in  Pied- 
mont, called  Vaux,  which  they  inhabited.  See  MosheiaCs  Hist.  v.  ii. 

cent.  xi.  par.  ii.  c.  t..  sec.  xi.  and  note. 
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Soon  after  this  doctrine  was   received,   the 
Schoolmen  began  to  attempt  explanations  of  it, 
in  which  they  diflfered  widely  from  each  other. 
Peter  Lombard*  was  unable  to  determine  how 
Christ  was  present,  whether  formally  or  substan- 
tially or  in  some  other  way.    But  the  most  ge- 
neral opinion  was,  that  there  was  an  assumption 
of  the  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
The  word  Transubstantiation,  however,  was  first 
used  by  Stephen  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran^  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  their  condemnation  of 
Amabic,  who  had  denied  a  corporal  presence. 
Slill  however  the  Schoolmen  continued  to  ex- 
plain  the  doctrine  in   various   ways,  and  this 
variety,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they 
expressed  ihemselyes,  plainly  evince  that  it  was 
m  Dovdty.    At  length  this  variety  ceased,  and 
philosophT  itself  was  new  modelled  in  order  to 
neel  the  absuidities  that  attended  it.    But  in 
iBodem  times,  when   true  philosophy  is  more 
stodML  those  who  have  embraced  it  are  aware 
likat  it  is  peEfeedj  ineccMicileable  with  the  doc- 
tme  of  TnmsuhstantiaticMi.    They  are  therefore 
jHxms  to  JBSsen  obIt  m  ooqxnal  presence  in  the 
EflKlaitsC  widioat  specihing  the  manner  of  it; 
)ac  die  3mk«s  of  the  Lateran  and  Trent  couu- 
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cils  plainly  assert  a  transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  which  they  are  consequently 
bound  to  believe. 

The  Lutherans  hold  the  doctrine  of  consub- 
stantiation  ;*  that  is,  both  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  and  also  the  substance  of  the  elements,  are 
present  in  the  sacrament.  This  is  explained  by 
supposing  that  there  is  a  power  of  ubiquity  com- 
municated to  Christ's  human  nature,  by  which 
his  body  is  present  not  only  in  the  Eucharist 
but  in  all  places.  But  it  may  be  objected  that 
thus  there  is  no  peculiar  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament,  since  all  other  things  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  called  his  body  and  blood. 
The  same  objections  too  which  were  urged  against 
transubstantiation,  from  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  nature  of  things,  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  this  doctrine.  However  there  is  one 
essential  difference,  by  reason  of  which  its  re- 
ception is  less  injurious.  No  evil  consequences 
attend  it,  no  adoration  is  paid  to  the  elements, 
nor  any  processions  made  in  its  honour;  and 
since,  therefore,  the  worship  of  God  is  preserved 
in  its  purity,  we  have  no  objection  to  live  in 
communion  with  those  whose  only  fault  is  an 
error  in  opinion.  The  same  assertion  cannot  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  practices  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

*  See  Hospinian,  Hist.  Soar,  1. 4.  p.  359.     Ed.  1598» 
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II.  TTie  Article  asserts  that  ^^  the  mean  where- 
"  by  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in 
"  the  supper  is  faith." 

This  assertion  requires  no  proof,  as  its  truth 
is  implied  in  the  preceding  observations,  parti- 
cularly the  interpretation  which  has  been  given 
to  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

III.  The  Article  declares  the  tise  of  the  sacra- 
ment,  "  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
"  was  not,  by  Christ's  ordinance,  reserved,  carried 
«*  about,  lifted  up,  and  worshipped."  With  res* 
p^ct  to  the  reserving  and  carrying  ahoutj  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  practices  have  no  foundation  in 
the  words  of  Christ,  "  take,  eat  and  drink  yte 
all  of  it ; "  which  imply  that  the  consuming  the 
elements  is  a  part  of  the  institution.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  early  ages,  it  was  not  unusual  to  s^nd 
about  the  bread  and  wine,  but  this  was  rendered 
necessaty  by  the  circumstances  of  those  times. 
There  were  then  but  few  converts  to  Christianity, 
and  consequently  few  priests  to  serve  them,  and 
even  these  were  frequently  prevented  from 
coming  together,  on  account  of  the  persecutions 
exercised  agsinst  them.  Hence  arose  the  cus- 
tom of  sending  some  parts  of  the  elements  to 
the  absent,  to  those  in  prison,  and  to  the  sick,  as 
a  symbol  of  their  being  part  of  the  body,  and 
that  they  were  in  the  peace  and  communion  of 
the  Church.  But  we  make  a  great  distinction 
between  this  practice,  when  adopted  from  neces- 
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sity,  though  not  precisely  in  conformity  with  the 
original  institution,  and  the  continuing  it  from 
superstition,  when  there  is  no  need  of  it.  There- 
fore instead  of  consecrating  a  larger  portion  of  the 
elements  than  is  necessary  for  the  occasion,  re** 
serving  the  remainder,  and  displaying  it  upon 
the  altar  with  great  pomp,  to  be  worshipped,  or 
carr3ring  it  about  in  a  procession,  or  sending  it 
to  the  sick  with  solemnity,  we  prefer  to  conse- 
crate only  as  much  as  may  be  conceived  sufficient 
for  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  commu- 
nicate. And  when  the  sacrament  is  performed, 
we  consume  any  that  remains,  that  there  may 
be  no  occasion  given  to  superstition  or  irreve- 
rence ;  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  administer  to 
the  sick,  or  to  prisoners,  we  conceive  it  more  cal- 
culated to  excite  their  devotion,  to  consecrate  it 
in  their  presence.  Thus  have  we  reduced  this 
ceremony  strictly  to  its  first  institution* 

As  to  the  lifting  up  of  the  Eucharisty  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  by  any  of  the 
early  writers,  who  speak  of  elevation  only  in  re- 
ference to  the  heart  lifted  up  to  God.*  In  the 
sixth  century  the  elevation  of  the  sacrament  be- 
gan to  be  practised,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Liturgy,  called  St.Chrysostom's,  though  supposed 
to  have  been  composed  much  later  than  his  time. 

*  See  Jewets  Def,  of  Apol  c.  14.  div.  2. 
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Among  the  Greeks,  German,*  a  writer  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  the  first  that  treats  of  it, 
though  he  says  it  was  not  done  in  order  to  adora- 
tion, but  to  represent  Christ's  being  lifted  up  on 
the  cross.    Among  the  Latins,  Ivo^  of  Chartres, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  i^  the  first  that  speaks 
of  it,  though  he  adds  it  was  only  a  form  of  show- 
ing it  to  the  people,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
commonly  practised  at  that  time,  since  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  it  by  the  author  of  the  Micrologus, 
who  is  very  minute  in  describing  the  particulars  of 
this  sacrament.  Durand,^  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, is  the  first  that  speaks  of  the  elevation  being 
done  in  order  to  adoration.    This  practice  there* 
fore  has  no  warrant  from  Scripture  or  antiquity. 
Lastly,  the  adoration  paid  to  the  elements  in 
the  Roman  Church  we  conceive  to  be  plain  idol- 
atry, since  divine  honors  are  thus  paid  to  an  in- 
sensible piece  of  matter.    But  further,  this  sin  is 
still  committed,  whether  the  doctrine  of  a  cor- 
poral presence  be  false  or  true.     If  the  doctrine 
be  false,  several  writers  of  their  own  communion 
have  admitted  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  gross- 
est idolatry.**     Others^  however,  have    ofi^red 

*  See  Germ.  dmst.  in  Tkeor,  Tit,  12  Bibl,  Pat, 

^  See  Ivo,  Camat,  Ep,  de.  sac,  missa.  Tit.  2  Bihi,  Pair, 

^  See  Dur.  Rat,  iio.  Offic.  1.  4.  &•  aestA  parte*  can, 

^  See  Fisher  de  verit,  cor.  in  Sac.  1. 1.  c.  2.  Coster.  Emchir.  de 

Euch.  0.  8.  and  Bellar.de  Euc.  1.  4.  c.  29. 

'  See  Bellar.  de  Euch.  I.  4.  c.  30.  and  Oibsok's  Preaerv.  r.  ii. 

TU.  vii.  p.  344. 
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this  excuse  for  them,  that  3ince  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  declared  object  of  worship,  being  supposed 
to  be  there  present,  then  whether  he  is  present 
or  not,  the  worship  terminates  in  him,  and  is 
therefore  accepted  by  God.  But  this  excuse  is 
unavailing.  Those  who  formerly  worshipped 
the  sun,  thought  that  the  Deity  was  there  pre- 
sent as  in  a  temple,  but  this  misconception  did 
not  excuse  them  from  being  idolaters.  Indeed  if 
a  false  opinion  upon  which  a  practice  is  founded 
will  palliate  men's  sins,  then  it  will  be  easy 
for  them  to  find  apologies  for  every  crime  they 
commit.  And  therefore  if  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  be  false,  the  adoration  paid  to  the 
elements  is  unquestionably  idolatry.  But  even 
if  that  doctrine  be  true,  the  same  consequence 
remains ;  we  know  that  God  by  his  essence  is 
every  where,  yet  we  should  not  be  justified  for 
worshipping  any  material  object  on  the  ground 
that  God  was  present  in  it.  In  like  manner, 
though  it  were  true  that  Christ  is  in  the  ele- 
ments, yet  since  he  is  there  invisibly,  we  ought 
to  direct  no  adoration  to  those  elements ;  we 
ought  only  to  worship  God  and  his  son  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  suffer- 
ings for  us,  which  are  therein  commemorated. 
The  worship  therefore  offered  in  the  Roman 
Church  to  this  sacrament,  we  unhesitatingly  con- 
demn as  idolatry,  at  the  same  time  that  we  do 
not  presume  to  define  the  extent  of  the  mercies 
of  God  towards  those  who  practise  it. 

BBS 


ARTICLE  XXIX. 

OF  THE  WICKED  WHICH  EAT  NOT  THE 
BODY  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE 
LORD'S  SUPPER. 

THE  WICKED,  AND  SUCH  AS  BE  VOID  OF  A  LIVELY  FAITH, 
ALTHOUGH  THEY  DO  CARNALLY  AND  VISIBLY  PRESS 
WITH  THEIR  TEETH  (AS  ST.  AUSTIN  SAITH)  THE  SA- 
CRAMENT OF  THE  BODY  AND  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST,  YET 
IN  NO  MTSE  ARE  THEY  PARTAKERS  OF  CHRIST,  BUT 
RATHER  TO  THEIR  CONDEMNATION,  DO  EAT  AND 
DRINK  THE  SIGN  OR  SACRAMENT  OF  SO  GREAT  A 
THING. 

This  Article  asserts  that  the  wicked  are  not 
partakers  of  Christ  in  the  sacraments 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  appears ;  1.  Frorti 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  with  re- 
spect to  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  if  Christ's  body 
is  corporally  present  in  the  sacrament,  then  all 
persons,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  who  re- 
ceive this  sacrament,  must  also  receive  Christ ; 
but  if  Christ  is  present  only  in  a  spiritual  man- 
ner, and  if  the  mean  by  which  he  is  received 
is  faith,  then  such  as  do  not  believe  cannot  re- 

^  See  Bilson  on  Christ.  SubJ.  par.  iv.  p.  628,  and  Field,  of 
iJre  Church,  1.  3.  Ap»  c.  18. 
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ceive  him.  The  same  arguments,  therefore,  by 
which  this  latter  doctrine  has  been  established, 
tend  to  prove  at  the  same  time  the  ajssertioii  of 
the  Article. 

2.  From  Scripture.  Our  Lord  says  that  "  who- 
"  soever  eateth  his  flesh  and  drinketh  his  blood, 
"  hath  eternal  life."  No  man  therefore  can 
truly  receive  Christ,  who  does  not  at  the  same 
time  obtain  the  promises  of  eternal  life;  and  as 
the  wicked  are  precluded  from  these  promises,  it 
follows  that  they  are  not  partakers  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, the  same  distinction  should  be  observed, 
which  was  before  mentioned  with  respect  to 
baptism.  The  sacraments  are  to  be  considered 
as  foederal  rites,  and  as  acts  of  Church  commu- 
nion. In  the  latter  sense,  the  outward  profes- 
sion being  that  which  alone  can  fall  under  hu- 
man cognizance,  must  render  the  sacrament  valid 
as  to  its  external  benefits ;  but  in  the  former,  the 
internal  eflfects  of  it  depend  on  the  truth  of  the 
profession  that  is  made,  and  consequently  if  this 
be  not  seriously  and  sincerely  oflfered,  God  is  dis- 
honoured and  his  institution  profaned. 

3.  From  antiquity.  Origen*  says,  "  Christ  is 
"  the  true  food,  whosoever  eats  him  shall  live  for 
"  ever;  oi  him  no  wicked  person  can  eat;  for  if 
"  it  were  possible  that  any  who  continues  wick- 

*  See  Commtnt  in  Mattb.  c.  15. 
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"  ed  should  eat  the  Word  that  was  made  flesh,  it 
"  had  never  been  written,  whosoever  eats  this 
*'  flesh  shall  live  for  ever."  These  words  Tefer 
to  the  sacrament,  an  account  of  which  imme- 
diately precedes  them.  And  in  another  place  he 
says,  "  the  good  eat  the  living  bread  which  came 
"  down  from  heaven ;  but  the  wicked  eat  dead 
"bread,  which  is  death." 

Zero,  Bishop  of  Verona,*  who,  it  is  supposed, 
lived  near  Origen's  time,  says,  there  is  cause 
to  fear  that  he  in  whom  the  Devil  dwells  does 
not  eat  the  flesh  of  our  Lord,  nor  drink  his  blood, 
though  he  seems  to  communicate  with  the  faith- 
ful ;  since  our  Lord  has  said,  "  he  that  eats  my 
"  flesh  and  drinks  my  blood  dwells  in  me  and  I 
"  in  him." 

St.  Jerome^  says,  "  they  that  are  not  holy  in 
"  body  and  spirit,  do  neither  eat  the  flesh  of 
"  Jesus  nor  drink  his  blood." 

St.  Augustine*^  says,  "  he  that  does  not  abide 
"  in  Christ,  and  iq  whom  Christ  does  not  abide, 
"  certainly  does  not  spiritually  eat  his  flesh  nor 
^'  drink  his  blood,  though  he  may  visibly  and 
"  carnally  press  with  his  teeth  the  sacrament 
"  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  he  ra- 
"  ther  eats  and  drinks  the  sacrament  of  so  great 
"  a  matter  to  his  condemnation."  And  in  another 

^tt  torn.  iv.  Specil.  Sacir.  (VAchery, 
^  See  in  Is,  c.  60. 
*"  iSee  Tract,  ^6  in  Joan. 
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place*  he  says,  ^^  they  (the  wicked)  ate  not  to  be 
said  to  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  because  they  are 
not  his  members."  Again,  speaking  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  other  disciples  and  Judas  in 
receiving  this  sacrament — "  these  ate  the  bread 
"  that  was  the  Lord,  (panem  Dominum,)  but  he 
"  the  bread  of  the  Lord  against  the  Lord." 

Lastly,  numerous  testimonies  might  be  pro- 
duced from  the  writers  of  the  Greek  Church, 
even  after  the  time  of  Damascene,  to  prove  our 
assertion  ;  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  sup- 
port the  declaration  made  in  the  Article. 


ARTICLE  XXX. 

« 

OF  BOTH  KINDS. 

THE  CUP  OF  THE  LORD  IS  NOT  TO  BE  DENIED  TO  LAY 
PEOPLE,  FOR  BOTH  PARTS  OF  THE  SACRAMENT^  BY 
CHRIST'S  ORDINANCE  AND  COMMANDMENT^  OUGHT 
TO  BE  MINISTERED  TO  ALL  CHRISTIAN    MEN   ALIKE.- 

# 

This  Article  asserts  the  necessity  of  adminisr 
tering  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  evident,  1st 
from  Scripture.    1.  In  our  Saviour's  institution 

*   See  tfe  civ:  Dei,  1.  2i:  c.  25.  acd  Tract  54  in  Joan. 
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of  this  sacrament,  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  ex- 
pression observed  with  respect  to  the  eup,  which 
is  not  used  with  respect  to  the  bread.  Of  the 
latter  it  is  said,  "  take,  eat ;  "  but  of  the  for- 
mer, "  drink  ye  all  of  this ;"  and  again,  "  they  all 
"  drank  of  it."  The  use  of  the  word  "  all "  adds 
considerable  force  to  our  argument. 

2.  It  is  said,  "  drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this 
"  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
"  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
(Matt.  xxvi.  28.)  Now  when  a  reason  is  annex- 
ed to  a  precept,  the  precept  must  extend  to 
all,  to  whom  the  reason  can  be  applied.  But 
all  persons  need  remission  of  sins ;  consequent- 
ly all  should  receive  the  cup  in  the  sacra- 
ment* 

8.  If  the  discourse  in  St.  John  (c.  vi.)  be 
understood  of  the  sacrament,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  it  follows 
that  the  drinking  Christ's  blood  is  as  necessa- 
ry to  eternal  life  as  the  eating  his  flesh ;  con- 
sequently the  cup  should  be  administered  to 
all  as  well  as  the  bread. 

4.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
secrate in  both  kinds.  This  admission  implies 
that  it  is  necessary  to  receive  in  both  kinds. 

To  these  arguments,  however,  it  is  objected/ 
1.  that  since  the  Apostles  were  all  of  the  sacred 

*■  See  ficUar«  <Ie  Euch.  I.  4.  c.  25.  p.  6S3. 4. 
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order,  their  receiving  in  both  kinds  can  be  on 
precedent  for  giving  the  cup  to  the  laity.  But 
this  objection  may  be  thus  refuted;  (1.)  Christ 
gave  them  both  kinds,  in  their  character  of  sin- 
ners who  were  now  to  be  admitted  into  covenant 
with  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  and  his 
blood ;  for  by  partaking  of  these  they  were  to 
*^  show  forth  his  death,"  and  "  to  take,  eat  and 
"  drink  in  remembrance  of  him."  This  institu- 
tion, therefore,  was  delivered  to  them  as  they 
were  sinners,  and  not  as  they  were  priests.  (2.) 
Again,  the  Apostles  were  not  constituted  by 
Christ  the  pastors  of  his  Church,  till  after  his 
resurrection,  when  "  he  breathed  on  them,  and 
'^  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  blessed  them." 
(John,  XX.  22.)  At  this  time,  therefore,  they 
were  only  his  Disciples.  In  opposition  to  this, 
however,  it  is  said  that  the  words  "  do  this," 
constituted  them  priests,  so  that  they  ceased  to  be 
laymen  when  they  received  the  cup.  But  this 
exposition  is  unsupported  by  any  of  the  early 
writers.  The  words  evidently  include  the  tak- 
ing, giving,  blessing,  and  eating  of  the  bread, 
and  convey  a  precept  of  continuing  the  insti* 
tution  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  death.* 

2.  It  is  objected  that  the  words  "  breaking 
"  of  bread  "  are  frequendy  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament without  any  mention  of  the  cup,  and  as 

*  See  Whitby'*  Commeni,  in  fee. 
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they  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  sacrament,  it 
is  inferred  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Apos- 
tolic times  to  communicate  only  in  one  kind.^ 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  (1)  it  is  not  certain 
that  these  words  relate  to  the  sacrament.  (2.) 
Though  they  did,  they  cannot  justify  the  conclu- 
sion derived  from  them ;  for  the  word  "  bread  " 
constantly  includes  all  parts  necessary  to  a  meal. 
(3)  If  the  words  be  understood  literally,  they 
prove  too  much,  that  the  sacrament  may  be  con- 
secrated in  one  kind,  and  that  the  breaking  of 
bread  without  the  cup  may  constitute  a  complete 
sacrament.^  (4.)  It  is  evident  from  the  distinct 
mention  made  by  St.  Paul,  of  drinking  the  cup 
^nd  eating  the  bread,  that  the  sacrament  was  in 
his  time  received  in  both  kinds. 

2nd.  The  assertion  made  in  the  Article  is 
(Supported  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament.  Sacraments  derive  their  value  only 
from  their  institution.  Since  then  it  appears 
plainly  from  our  Saviour's  words  that  the  cup 
should  be  considered  as  essential  as  the  bread,  it 
follows  that  the  denial  of  the  cup  annulls  the 
institution,  and  consequently  destroys  the  eflfect. 

^  See  Buileau  Disquis.  TheoL  p.  192  and  Bell,  de  $ac,  Euch, 
1.  4.  c.  24. 

^  This  oonseqoence  was  perceived  and  forcibly  argued  at  the 
coancil  of  Trent,  by  Antony  Mandalf^  of  the  diocese  of  Pragae. 
See  Sarpi'g  Hist,  du  Cone,  de  Trent,  1.  6.  p.  207.  Ed.  Cwrmftr 
1738. 
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It  is  true  that  extraordinary  occasions  may 
justify  a  departure  from  the  exact  observance 
of  the  sacrament.  Thus  the  danger  of  imn 
mersion  in  cold  climates  is  a  reasonable  ground 
for  substituting  sprinkling  instead  of  it  in  bap* 
tism.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  was  excusable  in 
allowing  the  Eucharist  to  be  celebrated  without, 
wine  in  Norway,  since  it  could  not  be  procured 
there,  and  if  a  man  had  a  real  and  constitutional 
aversion  to  wine,  the  sacrament  might  neverthe- 
less be  administered  to  him.  In  such  cases  it 
is  not  criminal  to  alter  the  original  institution. 
But  the  pretence  of  what  may  be  done  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  can  never  justify  the  delibe-t 
rate  and  unnecessary  alteration  of  an  essentiaL 
part  of  a  sacrament. 

Here,  however,  it  is  urged,  that  since,  accord-, 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  concomitance,*  the  entire 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  contained  in  each 
of  the  elements,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  that 
both  should  be  received,  since  he  is  fully  re- 
ceived in  one.  But  this'  argument  is  devoid  of 
force;  for  (1)  the  doctrine  of  concomitance^  is 
founded  on  that  of  transubstantiation.  Since 
therefore  the  latter  has  been  disproved,  the  for- 
mer also  must  be  false.  Besides,  if  the  one  ne- 
cessarily involves  the  other,  it  is  unaccountable- 

^  See  Bell  da  Sac,  Euch,  1.  1.  c.  2. 
^  See  Jewel's  Reply,  p.  295. 
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that  the  early  ages  never  mention  the  doctrine 
of  concomitance.  This  silence  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  antiquity  of  that  of  transub- 
stantiation.  (2.)  In  the  words  of  the  institution, 
the  body  and  blood  are  considered  as  separated ; 
the  one  being  broken  and  the  other  shed,  which 
opposes  the  opinion  of  concomitance.  (3)  In  the 
Roman  Church,  the  sacrament  is  considered  as 
representing  Christ  in  his  glorified  state.  Now 
the  description  given  by  St.  Paul  of  glorified 
bodies,  implies  that  they  are  of  a  dififerent  tex- 
ture than  that  of  flesh  and  blood.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  foundation  for  the  notion  of  concomi- 
tance. (4)  No  arguments  derived  from  apparent 
consequences  can  be  a  sufiScient  ground  for  a 
change  in  the  original  institution.  For  they 
imply  an  imputation  upon  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  as  if  they  had  not  duly  considered  the 
subject ;  but  than  an  inference  was  discovered 
twelve  hundred  years  afterwards,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  alter  his  command. 

3rd.  The  assertion  of  the  Article  is  supported 
by  antiquity.  1.  All  the  accounts  that  we  have 
of  the  ancient  rituals  both  in  Justin  Martyr,* 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, and  the  works  of  the  pretended  Areopa- 
gite,  expressly  mention  both  kinds  as  given  se- 

*  See  Apol,  2.  Catech,  Mist.  4  ta :  Const,  Apos.  1.  2.  c.  57.  and 
EecUs.  Hier,  c.  3. 
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parately  in  this  sacrament.  The  same  distinc- 
tion is  observed  in  all  the  ancient  liturgies,  those 
ascribed  to  the  Apostles,  and  those  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Chrysostom ;  in  the  offices  of  the  wes- 
tern Church,  and  in  the  Ordo  Romanus.  Fi- 
nally, even  Thomas  Aquinas,*  the  first  who  men- 
tions the  taking  away  of  the  cha]ice  from  the 
people,  speaks  of  it  only  as  the  practice  of  some 
Churches,  of  which  some  of  his  cotemporaries 
were  ignorant,  since  they  assert  that  the  admin- 
istering in  both  kinds  was  the  imiversal  custom. 
2.  Besides  this  general  concurrence,  there  are 
also  particular  instances  which  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  St.  Cyprian's  time,  some  persons, 
hence  called  x\quarii,  used  water  instead  of  wine 
in  the  sacrament,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disco- 
very of  their  assemblies,  which  were  easily  de- 
tected from  the  smell  of  the  wine.  Yet  St.  Cypri- 
an condemns  this  departure  from  the  institution, 
and  uses  the  following  words  :^  "If  it  be  not 
"  lawful  to  loose  any  one  of  the  least  commands 
"  of  Christ,  how  much  more  is  it  unlawful  to 
"  break  so  great  and  so  weighty  an  one,  that  so 
"  nearly  relates  to  the  sacrament  of  our  Lord's 
"  passion  and  our  redemption  ;  or  by  any  human 
"  institution  to  change  it  into  that  which  is  quite 
"  diflFerent  from  the  divine  institution." 

*  See  Aquin.  Comm.  in  6.  Joan,  ▼.  53.    In  summa,par,  9»qu. 
80.  Art.   12. 

^  See  Cypr.  Ep,  63.  ad  Cecil, 
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8  Pope  Leo*  mentions  that  it  was  one  of  the 
peculiar  practices  of  the  Manicheans  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  assemblies  of  Christians,  and  eat  of 
the  bread,  while  they  refused  to  partake  of  the 
cup.  On  this  subject  Pope  Gelasius  decreed 
that  "  all  persons  should  either  communicate 
"  in  the  sacrament  entirely,  or  be  entirely  ex- 
^' eluded,  since  such  a  separation  of  the  same 
*^  sacrament  could  not  be  done  without  sacrilege." 

4.  In  the  seventh  century  the  practice  of  ad- 
ministering bread  dipped  in  wine  was  begun. 
This  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Bracara,** 
**  as  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  since  Christ  gave  his 
"  body  and  blood  distinctly,  the  bread  by  itself^ 
^  and  the  chalice  by  itself."*^ 

5.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  'given  in  this 
manner  to  the  sick  and  to  infants  ,•  yet,  though 
this  custom  was  generally  adopted  in  the  East, 
and  some  parts  of  the  West,  yet  in  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Pope  Urban,  in  the  council 

See  Leo,  Serm.  4  in  quadrag,  dec  de  consec.  disi.  2. 

•»  See  Cone,  Brae,  can,  I,  This  council  was  held  in  the  year 
675.— See  Dupin*s  Hist,  cent.  vii.  p.  80. 

'  Iq  the  original  our  author  says,  that  "  this  decree  is  by  a  mis- 
"  take  of  6ratian*8  pat  in  the  canon  law  as  a  decree  of  Pope  Jnlius 
''4o  the  Bishops  of  Egypt.''  This  accusation,  howeyer,  against 
Gratian  is  unfounded^  The  fact  is.  Pope  Julius  in  the  third  centu- 
ry condemned  the  practice  of  using  bread  dipt  in  wine,  which  had 
then  commenced  ;  and  the  council  of  Bracara,  in  the  seventh  century, 
having  occasion  to  condemn  the  same  error,  used  precisely  the  samt 
words.     Hence  arose  Bishop  Burnet's  mistake. 
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of  Clermont,*  decreed,  "  that  none  should  com- 
**  munieate  without  taking  the  body  apart,  and 
"  the  blood  apart,  except  upon  necessity,  and 
*'  with  caution  ;"  to  which  the  following  words; 
are  added  in  some  copies :  "  in  consequence  of 
"  the  heresy  of  Berengarius,  lately  condemned, 
"  which  affirmed  that  the  figure  was  completed 
"  by  one  of  the  kinds." 

6.  In  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  opinion 
of  the  corporal  presence  introduced  a  supersti- 
tious veneration  of  the  elements,  so  that  the 
danger  of  spilling  the  wine,  of  its  becoming 
sour,  of  its  sticking  to  men's  beards,  ^  was;  consi- 
dered of  importance,  still  they  used  to  drink  it 
through  small  quills  or  pipes,  in  order  to  obviate 
these  objections.  And  when  the  custom  of  ad- 
ministering bread  dipped  in  wine  became  preva- 
lent,* the  writers  of  that  time  admit  the  novelty 
of  this  practice.    Ivo  of  Chartres  says,  "  the 

people  communicated  with  dipped  bread,  not 
by  authority,  but  by  necessity,  for  fear  of 
"  spilling  the  blood  of  Christ."  And  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV.  declared,  that  all  might  have  the  cha- 
lice, if  they  were  cautious  in  using  it. 

7.  The  Greek  Church  ^  communicates  during 
most  of  the  days  in  Lent,  in  bread  dipped  in 

^  See  Cone,  Clar.  can.  28. 

^  These  were  the  reasons  on  which  the  change  was  founded— 
See  Bonavent.  comment,  in  Joan»  6. 

*  See  Gibson's  Preserv,  tit.  vii.  p.  124» 
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wine ;  and  in  the  Ordo  Romanus,  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  a  communion  on  Good  Friday, 
when  some  of  the  bread  which  had  been  for- 
merly consecrated  was  put  into  the  chalice  with 
unconsecrated  wine;  a  practice  which  originated 
in  the  opinion  that  the  wine  became  sanctified 
by  the  contact  of  the  bread. 

8.  It  is  admitted  in  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Constance,*  by  which  the  communion  in  one 
kind  was  established,  that  Christ  instituted  this 
sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  that  [the  faithful 
in  the  primitive  Church  received  in  both  kinds, 
yet  a  practice  being  reasonably  introduced  to 
avoid  some  dangerous  scandals,  it  is  ordered, 
"  that  the  custom  should  continue"  of  consecrat- 
ing in  both  kinds,  and  of  giving  to  the  laity 
only  in  one  kind.  The  wars  of  Bohemia  which 
succeeded  this  decree,**  and  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised on  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  suf- 
ficiently prove  the  opposition  that  was  made  to 
it,  even  in  dark  ages,  and  by  men  who  did  not 
deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

Some  instances,  however,  are  produced  in 
support  of  the  Roman  custom. 

1.  It  is  related  that  the  bread  was  sent  to  Se- 
rapion.*^  and  that  he  who  brought  it  was  ordered 

^  See  Cone,  Const,  sess.  11.     The  same  admission  is  made  br 
the  coDOcil  of  Trent. — See  Cone,  Trid,  sess.  5.  can.  2.  dedoct, 
*>  See  Mosheim*s  Hist,  cent.  xt.  par.  ii.  c.  iii. 
*"  See  Euseb.Hist. .  I.  4.  c.  44. 
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to  moisten  it  before  he  gave  it  to  him.  Hence, 
it  is  inferred,  that  the  bread  alone  was  usually 
received.  There  is  no  ground  for  this  conclusion ; 
for,  as  Justin  Martyr  *  states,  that  both  kinds 
were  sent  to  the  absent,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  wine  was  also  sent  to  Serapion,  in  which 
the  bread  was  to  be  dipt. 

2.  It  is  urged,  that  St.  Ambrose,^  when  dying, 
received  the  bread  and  not  the  cup.  But  as  he 
expired  before  he  could  partake  of  the  wine,  no 
argument  can  be  derived  from  this  instance. 

3.  The  communicating  of  the  sick  and  of  in- 
fants is  also  urged.  But  as  these  are  extraordinary 
cases,  and  as  rules  are  made  from  ordinary  in- 
stances, no  inference  can  be  made  from  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

4.  It  is  mentioned,  that  several  persons  used 
to  carry  home  small  portions  of  the  bread,  which 
they  reserved  to  other  occasions ;  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred, that  they  communicated  only  in  one 
kind.  But  this  conclusion  is  not  valid.  They 
received  in  both  kinds,  but  they  preserved  some 
fragments  of  the  one,  which  could  be  more  easily 
saved  than  of  the  other ;  which  is  evident  from 
the  instances  of  those  who  carried  home  some 
portions  of  both  kinds.*^ 

*  See  Apol.  2.  ^  See  Paulinus  in  vita  Amb. 

*^  See  Ampiloch»vit,  Basil,  c,  7. 


ARTICLE  XXXL 

OP  THE  ONE  OBLATION  OF  CHRIST  FIN- 
ISHED  UPON  THE  CROSS. 

THE  OFFERING  OF  CHRIST,  ONCE  MADE,  IS  THAT  PERFECT 
REDEMPTION,  PROPITIATION  AND  SATISFACTION  FOR 
ALL  THE  SINS  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORLD,  BOTH  ORI- 
6INAL  AND  ACTUAL;  AND  THERE  IS  NONE  OTHER 
SATISFACTION  FOR  SIN  BUT  THAT  ALONE.  WHERE- 
FORE THE  SACRIFICES  OF  MASSES,  IN  THE  WHICH  IT 
WAS  COMMONLY  SAID  THAT  THE  PRIEST  DID  OFFER 
CHRIST  FOR  THE  QUICK  AND  THE  DEAD  TO  HAVE 
REMISSION  OF  PAIN  AND  GUILT,  WERE  BLASPHEMOUS 
FABLES  AND  DANGEROUS   DECEITS. 

This  Article  asserts,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christy 
once  made^  is  the  only  satisfaction  for  sin. 

As  the  object  of  this  Article  is  to  explain  the 
true  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  with  respect  to  it,  1st,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  2dly,  th£  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

1st.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

We  admit  that  the  Eucharist  may  be  called  a 
sacrifice  in  any  of  these  three  senses :  1.  Sacri- 
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fice  is  sometimes  put  for  all  acts  of  religious 
worship,  because  by  them  something  is  offered 
up  to  God.  Thus,  (in  Ps.  cxli.  2,)  "  let  my  prayer 
"  be  set  forth  before  thee  as  incense,  and  the 
"  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacri- 
**  fice."  Again,  "  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a 
broken  Spirit,"  (Ps.  li.  15.)  Likewise,  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  are  desired  "  by  him,"  (that 
is,  Christ,)  "  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to 
**  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips, 
"  giving  thanks  to  his  name."  (Heb.  xiii.  15.) 
Again,  a  Christian's  dedicating  himself  to  God  is 
called  "  presenting  his  body  a  living  sacrifice." 
(Rom.  xii,  1.)  Acts  of  charity  also  are  called  "  a 
sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God."  (Phil. 
iv.  18.)  In  this  sense  the  Eucharist  may  be  a 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  as  our 
Church*  terms  it  in  the  office  of  the  communion. 
ij.  The  Eucharist  may  be  called  a  sacrifice,  be- 
cause in  it  there  is  an  oblation  made  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  being  sanctified  are  consumed 
by  those  who  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  To  this 
many  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  re- 
late, and  though  the  early  Christiana  were  re- 
proached with  holding  a  strange  religion,  in 
which  there  were  neither  temples,  altars,  nor 
sacrifices,  yet  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  and 
the  succeeding  writers  of  the  Church  frequently 
mention  the  oblations  which  they  made.    And 

c  c 
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in  all  the  ancient  liturgies  there  are  particular 
prayers,  with  which  they  oflFered  up  the  bread 
and  wine  to  God  as  the  great  Creator  of  all 
things.  3.  The  Eucharist  may  be  called  a  sacri- 
fice,  as  being  a  commemoration  and  representa- 
tion to  God  of  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  offered 
for  us  on  the  cross,  in  which  we  lay  hold  on 
that  sacrifice  as  our  only  expiation,  and  feast 
upon  it  as  our  peace  offering,  in  compliance 
with  the  ancient  idea  that  covenants  were  con- 
finned  by  a  sacrifice,  and  concluded  in  a  feast 
upon  it.  In  any  of  these  senses  we  allow  that 
the  Eucharist  may  be  called  a  sacrifice ;  still  it 
is  only  commemorative,  not  propitiatory.  We 
do  not  distinguish  the  sacrament  from  the  sacri- 
fice, as  if  the  priest's  consecrating  and  consuming 
the  elements  were  a  sacrifice  in  any  sense  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  the  communicating  of 
others  with  him  is  one,  nor  do  we  think  that  by 
so  doing,  he  reconciles  God  to  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  On  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  only  as  a 
foederal  act  of  professing  our  belief  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  baptismal  covenant 
with  him,  the  acceptance  of  which  by  God  de- 
pends on  the  sincerity  of  the  prayers  that  accom- 
pany it,  not  on  any  peculiar  virtue  in  the  action 

itself 

2nd.  We  shall  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 

Church  of  Rome. 
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The  Church  of  Rome  *  hold  that  the  Eucha- 
rist is  the  highest  act  of  honour  that  creatures 
can  offer  up  to  their  Creator,  being  an  ohlation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father ;  that  the  procuring  a 
mass  to  be  said  is  therefore  highly  pleasing  to 
God,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  will  be  reconciled 
to  all  that  are  concerned  in  it,  whether  they  be 
still  on  earth  or  in  purgatory,  and  that  the 
priest,  in  offering  and  consuming  this  sacrifice, 
performs  a  true  act  of  priesthood,  by  restoring 
sinners  to  the  favour  of  God. 

The  falsehood  of  this  doctrine  ^  appears,  1. 
from  Scripture  J  (1.)  In  the  institution,  our  Sa- 
viour says,  "  take,  eat ;"  (Matt.  xxvi.  26.)  And 
St-  Paul  calls  it  "  a  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ."  (1  Cor.  x.  16.)  These 
texts  plainly  consider  it  as  an  action  of  the 
whole  body,  but  by  no  means  intimate  any  thing 
peculiar  to  the  priest.  (2.)  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  author  proves  that  Christ  i^  both 
priest  and  sacrifice  in  the  New  Dispensation. 
In  this  Epistle  "  a  priest"  means  a  person  cal- 
led and  consecrated  to  offer  some  living  sa- 
crifice, and  to  make  reconciliation  to  God 
by  the  shedding  or   sprinkling  of    its  blood ; 

*  See  Cone,  Trid.  sess.  21.  can.  3.  9ess.  22.  can*  S,  5.  Cateth, 
Trid.  de  Sac,  Each,  and  BelL  de  Miss,  1.  i.  c.  2. 

^  See  BUson  on  Christ,  Suhj,  part.  4.  p.  690.  JeteeVs  Repfy 
Art.  17.  Polter  on  Ch,  Gov.  c.  5.  sec.  4.  and  Gibson's  Prenrv,  l^t. 
vi .  c.  ji. 

C  C  2 
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which  was  the  idea  entertained  by  the  Jews.  He 
begins  the  fifth  chapter  by  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  a  priest,  according  to  the  Jewish  ideas, 
and  proceeds  to  prove  that  Christ  "  was  called 
"  of  God,  an  high  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
"  chisedech."  (v.  10.)  And  in  this  sense  he  ap- 
propriates the  priesthood  of  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion solely  to  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  many 
priests  of  the  Levitical  law :  "  they  truly  were 
"  many  priests,  but  they  were  not  suflFered  to 
"  continue  by  reason  of  death,  but  this  man, 
"  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchange- 
"  able  priesthood."  (vii.23,24.)  Again  he  proves, 
that  as  Christ  is  the  only  priest,  so  is  his  death 
the  only  sacrifice  under  the  Gospel,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  many  oblations  that  were  made  under 
the  Mosaical  law,  in  order  to  take  away  sin: 
"  who  needeth  not  daily  as  those  high  priests 
to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and 
then  for  the  people,  for  this  he  did  once,  when 
he  offered  up  himself."  (vii.27.)  He  sets  this  in 
opposition  to  the  annual  expiation  made  by  the 
Jewish  High  Priest :  "  Christ  entered  in  once  in- 
to the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption for  us."  (ix.  12.)     And  having  laid 
down  the  general  maxim,  that  "  without  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  is  no  remission,"  (ver.22,)  he 
says,  "  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many."  (v,  28.)      He  intimates  that  sacrifices 
should  now  cease,  by  asking  "  if  the  sacrifices 


it 
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"  of  the  law  had  made  the  comers  thereunto 
"  perfect,  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  of- 
"  fered  ?"  (v.  2.)  And  concludes  thus :  "  Every 
"  priest  standeth  daily  ministering,  and  offering 
"  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifice,  which  can  never 
"  take  away  sins;  but  this  man,  after  he  had 
**  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down 
"  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  (v.  11,  12.)  From 
these  texts  it  undeniably  follows,  that  we  have 
but  one  priest  and  one  sacrifice  for  sins  under 
the  New  Dispensation,  and  consequently  these 
terms  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  any  acts  of 
our  worship,  or  to  any  order  of  men  upon  earth. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
Eucharist  consists  in  a  grateful  commemoration 
of  Christ's  death,  which  we  present  to  God  as  our 
sacrifice,  in  the  memorial  of  it  which  he  has  him- 
self appointed. 

2.  The  true  nature  of  the  Eticharist  also  ap- 
pears from  the  sense  of  Antiquity.  Thus  all  the 
ancient  liturgies  mention  it  as  a  principal  part 
of  the  office,  that  "  they  offer  the  gifts  in  com- 
**  memoration  of  the  death  of  Christ."  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenacus,  TertuUian,  and  the  succeeding 
writers,  speak  in  the  same  way.  They  compare 
this  sacrifice  to  that  of  Melchisedech,  who  of- 
fered bread  and  wine,  and  apply  the  compari- 
son to  their  oblation  of  bread  and  wine  on  the 
altar.  Again,  when  they  answer  the  reproach 
of  the  heathen,  who  charged  them  with  impiety 
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for  having  no  sacrifices  among  them,  they  never 
reply  that  **  they  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  God ;"  which  is  the  first  answer 
that  could  have  occurred  to  a  man  possessed  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  the  con- 
trary, Justin  Martyr  *  says,  "  they  had  no  other 
sacrifices  but  prayers  and  praises ;"  and  in  ano- 
ther place,  he  says  that  ^^  Christians  offer  to 
**  Grod  oblations,  according  to  Malachi's  pro- 
"  phecy,  when  they  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  in 
*^  which  they  commemorate  the  Lord's  death.'* 
Athenagora^  *  and  Minutius  Felix  justify  the 
Christians  for  having  '^  no  other  sacrifices  than 
pure  hearts,  clean  consciences,  and  steadfast 
faith."  Origen  ^  and  Tertullian,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  Amobius,  refute  the  same  ob- 
jection in  the  same  manner.  They  all  use  the 
same  arg^ument  that  "  God,  who  made  all 
things,  and  to  whom  all  things  belong,  needs 
nothing  from  his  creatures."  Finally,  Julian 
made  the  same  objection  against  the  Christians, 
which,  being  urged  by  one  who  perfectly  knew 
their  rites  and  doctrines,  plainly  shews  that  there 
was  then  no  idea  of  a  sacrifice  among  them ; 
and  in  answer  to  him,  Cyril  *  insists  only  upon 

*  See  Apol.  2.  and  DkL  ocm  Tryph. 
^  See  A  them,  leg,  pro  Ckritt.  and  Mhmt.  m  Octw. 
""  See  Orig.  eomt.  CtU.  1.  8.  Ttri.  ApoL  o.  SO.  Ckm/Stram.  I.  7. 
and  Armth.  I.  6. 
^   '*  See  Cgr.  Jlnr.  cokf. /«/.  1.  10. 
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the  inward  and  spiritual  sacrifices  that  were  of- 
fered by  Christians,  but  never  even  mentions 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  ancient  writers  did  not  be- 
lieve the  Eucharist  to  have  been  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice.  It  it  true,  that  they  frequently  speak 
of  it  in  very  high  terms.  Thus  they  speak^  of 
the  "  pure  offering  whicn,  according  to  Malachi^ 
aU  Christians  offered  to  God  in  the  sacrament,^' 
•and  "  of  the  unbloody  sacrifices  of  Christians." 
But  these  phrases  must  be  understood  to  relate 
to  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  that  accompa- 
nied it;  to  the  commemoration  that  was  made, 
in  it  of  the  sacrifice  once  offered  upon  the  cross, 
and  to  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine,  which 
they  compare  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  to  the 
offering  of  Melchisedech. 

Further,  it  were  easy  to  show  that  many 
other  practices,  as  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  at  present  prevail  in  the  Roman  Church, 
were  unknown  to  the  primitive  ages.  1st.  Thus, 
in  the  present  times  there  are  several  altars  in 
one  church,  and  several  masses  said  at  each 
altar  in  the  course  of  a  day.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  early  ages,  there  was  but  one  altar  in  a 
church,  and  one  communion  in  a  day^  at  that 
altar. 

Secondly y  solitary  masses  said  by  the  priest 
alone  are  now  quite  usual  in  the  Roman  Church, 
whereas  several  facts  prove  that  such  masses. 
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without  a  communion,  were  totally  unheard  of 
in  the  primitive  times.*  1.  Hie  form  of  their 
worship  evinces  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Their 
worship  always  terminated  with  the  Eucharist; 
those  who  were  precluded  from  partaking  of  it, 
as  the  catechumens,  and  those  who  were  doiog 
public  penance  for  their  sins,  assisted  at  the 
more  general  parts  of  their  service,  and  were 
dismissed  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  whence  it  was 
called  their  "  mass."  After  their  dismissal,  the 
faithful  remained  and  partook  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  they  likewise  were 
dismissed,  whence  it  was  called  **  the  mass  of 
the  faithful."**  2.  The  same  inference  may  be  de- 
rived from  their  form  of  discipline.  The  great 
rigour  of  penance  was  supposed  to  consist 
chiefly  in  this,  that  such  penitents  could  not  re- 
main with  the  faithful  to  communicate.  Among 
the  Canons  ^  called  Apostolical  also,  there  is  a 
law  against  those  who  came  and  assisted  in  the 
other  parts  of  their  service,  and  did  not  partake 
of  the  Eucharist.  The  same  thing  was  decreed 
by  the  council  of  Antioch  ;**  and  it  appears  by 

'  Bellarmiiie  confesses  that  "  there  is  no  express  iostaoce  a 
*'  the  early  writers  that  a  sacrifice  was  offered  without  the  cob- 
«  mnnion  of  some  persons  ;  hat  that  it  may  be  collected  froa 
*'  conjectores." — See  JRelLde  Miss.  I.  2.  c.  9.  p.  821.  d. 

^  See  Sherlock's  Disc,  on  Relig.  Worship,  in  GUfson^s  Preserv, 
tit.  Ti.  p.  75.  and  Bell,  de  Miss,  1. 1.  c.  1. 

*  See  Can.  Apol,  can.  9. 

^  See  Cone.  Ant.  can.  2.  This  conncil  was  held  in  the  jetr  341. 
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the  Constitutions,^  that  a  deacon  and  a  subdea-^ 
con  were  appointed  to  see  that  no  person  should 
leave  the  Church  during  the  oblation.  3.  The 
writings  of  the  Fathers  prove  tlus  point.  They 
frequently  allude  to  the  word  "  communion,"  as 
implying  that  the  sacrament  was  to  be  common 
to  all ;  and  though  in  subsequent  times  the  zeal 
of  the  Christians  for  frequent  communion  began 
to  abate,  yet  St.  Chrysostom  ^  inveighs  against 
the  practice  in  such  strong  and  eloquent  terms 
as  completely  prove  that  he  had  no  idea  of  so- 
litary masses,  or  of  their  propriety.  In  the 
succeeding  ages  great  care  was  taken  to  suffer 
none  that  did  not  communicate  to  remain  in 
the  church,  and  see  the  mysteries.  There  is  a 
rubric  to  this  effect  in  the  office  mentioned  by 
Gregory  the  Great.  In  the  council  of  Mentz*^ 
it  was  decreed,  that  no  priest  should  say  mass 
alone,  for  how  could  he  say  *'  the  Lord  be  with 
you,"  or  "  lift  up  your  hearts,"  if  there  was 
no  other  person  there  besides  himself  Wala- 
fridus  Strabus  sayjs,**  that  to  a  lawful  mass  it 
was  necessary  there  should  be  a  priest,  toge- 
ther with  one  to  answer,  one  to  offer,  and  one 
to  communicate.     Finally,  the  author  of  Micro- 

*  See  Cons, Apoxt»  I.  8.  c.ll.. 

^  See  Chrys,  Horn,  3.  inEp.  ad  Eph.  1.  2. 
^  See  Cone,  Mogun,  can.  43.     This  ooanoil  was  held  in  the  jeac 
813. 

*  See  Walaf,  Strah.  de  Rebus  EccUs.  c.  22. 
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logus,  who  is  thought  to  have  written  about  the 
tod  of  the  eleventh  century,  condemns  solitary 
communion,  as  contrary  both  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancients,  and  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
office. 

Thus,  till  the  twelfth  century,  this  prac- 
tice was  not  allowed  in  the  Roman  Church,  as 
it  is  to  this  day  excluded  from  every  other 
communion  in  the  world.  The  doctrines  of 
purgatory  and  transubstantiaton,  however,  in- 
troduced the  idea,  that  it  was  meritorious  to 
say  masses  for  other  persons,  whether  dead  or 
alive.  Hence  arose  the  trade  of  selling  masses 
fofr  a  small  piece  of  money,  thus  introducing 
the  most  profane  simony,  and  exposing  to  de- 
rision the  holiest  of  all  the  institutidns  of  the 
Christian  religion.  These  abuses  we  have  cor- 
rected, and  in  so  doing  have  bebn  guided  by 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  practice  of 
the  wbple  Church  for  the  first  ten  centuries. 


ARTICLE  XXXn. 

OP  THE  MAERIAGE  OB'  PRIESTS. 

BISHOPS,  PRIESTS,  AND  DEACONS,  ARE  NOT  COMMANDED 
BY  god's  law  either  TO  VOW  THE  ESTATE  OF 
SINGLE  LIFE,  OR  TO  ABSTAIN  FROM  MARRIAGE.^ 
THEREFORE  IT  IS  JAWFUL  FOR  THEM,  AS  WELL  AS 
FOR  ALL  CHRISTIAN  MEN,  TO  MARRY  AT  THEIR  OWN 
DISCRETION,  AS  THEY  SHALL  JUDGE  THE  SAME  T6 
SERVE  BETTER  TO   GODLINESS. 

jLH£  latter  paragraph  in  this  Article,  from  the 
word  **  therefore,"  was  not  puhlished  in  King 
Edward's  reign  ;  the  assertion  made  in  the  for- 
mer heing  conceived  sufficient,  and  the  reader 
being  left  to  deduce  the  inference.  The  doctrine 
here  laid  down  was  of  considerable  importance ; 
and  gave  rise  to  the  most  severe  debates  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  For  as  the  irregular 
practices  and  dii^solute  lives  of  both  seculars  and 
regulars  had  gpready  prejudiced  the  world 
against  the  celibate  of  the  Roman  clergy ;  so  on 
the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of  the  Reformers, 
and  of  those  of  both  sexes,  who  had  taken  vows, 
gave  great  offence;  they  being  represented  a^ 
persons  who  could  not  master  their  appetites. 
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and  become  involved  in  the  common  pleasures, 
concerns,  and  passiond  of  human  life. 

The  Article  asserts,  I.  It  is  not  incumbent 
upon  the  clergy  to  abstain  from  marriage  ;  II. 
Nor  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life, 

I.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  clergy  to  ab- 
stain from  marriage.^  This  question  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider,  1st.  unth  respect  to  the 
laws  of  Scripture ;  and  2dly,  with  respect  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church.^ 

1st.  With  respect  to  the  laws  of  Scripture. 
(1.)  By  the  law  of  Moses,  the  priests  were  not 
only  allowed  to  marry,  but  the  priesthood  was 
confined  as  a  hereditary  distinction  to  one  family. 

*  See  Wharton  on  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  in  Gibson's  Pre- 
aerv,  tit.  1.  c.  5.  Jewett  Apol,  par.  2.  c.  8.  div.  1.  and  HaWs  Works, 
T.  1 .  dec.  2.  Epist.  3. 

^  This  distinotion  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obviate  the  differeot 
opinions  held  by  the  members  of  the  Roman  Cbnrch  on  this  qoes- 
tion.  Of  these  there  are  foar.  ]  st.  That  celibacy  was  of  divine 
right,  having  been  instituted  by  God.  This  opinion  is  by  no  means 
geheraL  2nd.  That  it  is  not  properly  of  Divine,  bat  Apostolic  right, 
iiaving  beeti  instituted  by  the  Apostles,  and  invariably  Adopted  by 
the  Charch  since  their  times.  This  opinion  is  held  by  Bellarmine, 
Aquinas,  and  many  eminent  Rpman  Ciitholic  divines.  3rd,  That  all 
Divine  and  Apostolic  right  may  be  excluded  from  the  questioii,  and 
that  the  Church  has  power  to  impose  a  vow  of  continence  on  the 
clergy,  which  being  once  taken,  all  use  of  marriage  is  unlawful. 
This  is  held  by  many  of  the  canonists,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a<lopted  by  the  council  of  Trent,  (sess.  24.  can.  9.)  Lastly,  the  mo- 
derate divines  boldi  that  it  Jis  altogether  of  ecclesiastical  institu- 
<io|J. 
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And  even  the  High  Priest,  who  was  to  perforin 
the  great  duty  of  the  annual  atonement  which 
was  made  for  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people,  was 
ohliged  to  marry,  and  derived  to  his  descendants 
that  sacred  office.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it 
cannot  be  contrary  to  the  purity  of  God's  wor- 
ship that  married  persons  should  officiate  in  it. 
(2.)  When  Christ  chose  his  twelve  Apostles,  some 
of  them  were  (Peter  certainly  was)  married ;  so 
that  he  gave  no  preference  to  the  unmarried. 
He  never  charged  them  to  forsake  their  wives, 
nor  did  he  represent  celibacy  as  necessary  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     Nor  is  this  contradicted 
by  the  instance  he  adduces  of  some  "  who  had 
"  made  themselves  euniichs  for  the  kingdom  of 
"  heaven's  sake."    (Matt.  xix.  12.)    For  in  the 
first  place,  he  leaves  all  men  at  full  liberty  in 
this  respect,  by  saying,  "  he  that  is  able  to  receive 
*'  it,  let  him  receive  it."      Besides  it  is  recom- 
mended not  to  the  clergy  in  particular,  but  equal- 
ly to  all  ranks  of  men,  as  they  can  bear  it.  (3.) 
St.  Paul  says,  "  marriage  is  honourable  in  all ;" 
(Heb.  xiii.  4.)  and  to  avoid  uncleanness,  he  says, 
"  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn."   1  Cor.  vii. 
9. ;  and  therefore  desires  that  "  every  man  should 
"  have  his  own  wife."  (ver.  2.)     (4.)  Among  all 
the  rules  which  are  given  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  of  bishops  or  priests,  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  but  rather 
plain  intimations  against  it.     That  which*  de- 
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sires  a  dergymau  to  be  ^^  the  husband  of  one 
wife  "  is  frequently  repeated,  and  regulations  are 
given  concerning  their  wives  and  children.  (1 
Tim*  iii.  2, 4, 11, 12.)  Nor  is  it  insinuated  that 
this  liberty  is  allowed  only  during  the  infancy  of 
Christianity  and  was  afterwards  to  cease ;  on  the 
contrary  "  the  forbidding  to  marry  "  is  given 
as  a  mark  of  the  apostacy  of  the  latter  times, 
(iv.  S.)  (5.)  We  find  Aquila,  when  he  went 
about  preaching  the  Gospel,  was  not  only  mar- 
ried to  Priscilla,  but  she  accompanied  him  in 
bistravels;  and  St.  Paul  conceived  he  might 
have  claimed  the  right  ^^  to  lead  about  a  sister, 
a  wife,  as  well  as  the  other  Apostles."  (1  Cor. 
ix.  5.) 

2ndly.  IVe  must  consider  this  question  with 
respect  to  the  laws  of  t?ie  Church.  On  this 
subject  it  may  be  observed,  1.  grarUing  that  she 
has  the  power  to  pass  a  law  of  celibacy j  such  a 
iaw  is  not  necessarily  perpetual.  No  age  of  the 
Church  can  make  a  law  to  bind  future  ages,  for 
whatever  power  the  Church  has  at  one  time, 
she  has  at  another,  and  therefore  if  any  one  age 
should  enjoin  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  any  suc- 
ceeding age  may  repeal  and  alter  that  law. 
But  2.  The  Church  has  not  the  power  to  pass 
such  a  law.  For  (1)  the  exercise  of  such  apotcer 
is  unauthorized  by  our  Samour.  Christ  has  left 
all  men  free  on  this  subject.  To  restrain  the 
dergy  therefore  in  the  right  of  marriage,  is  a 
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pretence  to  a  degree  of  purity  beyond  the 
rules  set  us  in  the  Gospel,  and  is  plainly  lay- 
ing an  arbitrary  yoke  upon  them,  since  the 
Author  of  our  religion,  who  knew  best  what  hu- 
man nature  is  capable  of,  has  not  thought  fit  to 
impose  it  upon  those  ^\hom  he  sent  upon  a 
commission  requiring  much  greater  elevation 
of  soul,  and  more  freedom  from  the  embarrass- 
ments of  worldly  concerns,  than  can  be  pretend- 
ed to  be  necessary  for  the  settled  offices  of  the 
Church, 

(2)  It  produces  evil  results*    It  forms  combi- 
nations among  the  clergy;    it  prevents  them 
from  having  separate  interests  of  their  own,  and 
abstracts  them  from  civil  society,  in  which  they 
have  no  concern,  since  they  give  no  pledges  to 
it.    Hence  it  was,  that  in  ages  in  which  the 
papacy  intended  to  engage  the  priesthood  in 
its  interests  against  the  civil  powers,  as  their 
persons  were  preserved  by  the  immunity  and 
exemptions  of  the  clergy,  so  it  was  further  ne- 
cessary to  free  them  from  any  such  appendages 
as  would  leave  them  in   subjection  to  secular 
princes.    This,  combined  with  the  belief  of  their 
power  to  make  God,  and  forgive  sin,  rendered 
them  invulnerable,  and  capable  of  undertaking 
any  thing  that  was  committed  to  them.     But 
though  such  circumstances  may  recommend  this 
rule  to  a  crafty  body  of  men,  who  are  only  famous 
for  their  refined  policy,  yet  ^^  we  have  not  so 
learned  Christ,"  nor  ^^  to  handle  the  word  ef 
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God,**  or  the  anthority  that  he  has  trusted  to 
us,  "  deceitfbllj.*' 

Roman  Catholics,  howerer,  object  to  our  doc- 
trine that  it  produces  evil  conseqoences;  that  it 
imposes  no  restraint  upon  men's  passions,  and 
presents  them  with  temptations  to  coFetousness. 
Bat  though  some  inconveniences  may  attend  our 
doctrine,  yet  much  worse  results  attend  that  of 
oar  opponents  ;  and  if  it  be  undeniable  that  not 
only  common  irregularities,  but  even  unnatural 
lusts  have  been  the  visible  consequences  of  the 
law  of  celibacy,  we  think  it  better  to  trust  hu- 
man nature  with  the  lawful  use  of  that  in  which 
God  has  not  restrained  it,  than  to  adopt  that 
which  has  given  occasion  to  abominations,  that 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  horror.   As  for  the 
temptation  to  covetousness,  supposing  it  is  thus 
produced,  still  it  is  not  so  violent  nor  so  una- 
voidable on  the  one  hand,  as  those  we  have  al- 
luded to  are  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  certainly 
more  reasonable  to  expect '  divine  assistance  to 
preserve  men  from  temptation   when  they  are 
using  the  liberty  which  God  has  all^owed  them, 
than  when  by  pretending  to  a  higher  purity 
than  he  has  commanded,  they  involve  themselves 
in  greater  snares.    But  besides  it  is  evident  that 
CQvetousness  is  rather  an  effect  of  men's  tempers 
than  of  their  marriage,  since  the  instances  of  a 
ravenous  covetousness,  and  of  a  restless  ambi- 
tion in  behalf  of  their  kindred,  have  appeared  as 
often  in  the  unmarried  as  in  the  majned  ckxgy.. 
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3.  It  maybe  observed  that  the  law  of  celibacy 
ti^as  not  sanctioned  by  the  early  ages.  In  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  Basilides  and  Satuminus,* 
and  after  them  Montanus  and  Novatus,  and  the 
sect  of  the  Eneratites,  condemned  marriage  as  a 
state  of  libertinism,  unbecoming  the  purity  of 
Christians.  Against  these  we  find  the  Fathers 
asserted  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  to  all  persons, 
without  making  any  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  The  show  of  sanctity,  how- 
ever, that  appeared  in  Montanus  and  his  follow- 
ers, seems  to  have  excited  the  Christians  of  that 
time  to  emulate  them  in  those  things  which  had 
gained  reputation  for  them.  Thus  many  of 
TertuUian's  writings,  which  were  composed  after 
he  became  a  Montanist,^  exalt  celibacy  in  such 
high  terms  as  must,  from  the  character  he  had, 
have  rendered  succeeding  ages  favourable  to  it. 
Still  as  it  would  have  caused  great  and  just  pre- 
judices against  the  Christian  religion,  if  those 
who  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Church 

*  See  Mosheim*s  Hist,  cent.  ii.  c.  v.  "  Eocratites*'  was  a  name 
expressive  of  great  temperance. 

^  Tertallian  was  a  man  of  a  pecdiiarlj  austere  disposition,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  this  austerity,  without  any  other  proof,  led  many  to 
include  him  in  the  number  of  Montanus's  followers.  Under  this  im- 
pression he  was  excommunicated  from  the  Church,  which  instead  of 
humbling,  seems  to  have  excited  his  proud  spirit,  and  withdrawing 
bimjielf  from  the  communion  of  the  orthodox,  he  entered  in  reality 
into  the  sect  of  the  Montanists.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Br. 
Cave,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Prim.  Fath,  p.  209. 
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had  foriSaken  their  wives,  therefore  great  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  it.  Those  who  did  so  upon 
their  entering  into  orders,  were  severely  con- 
demned by  the  Apostolical  Canons,*  and  by  the 
councils  of  Gangra  and  TruUo,  in  the  fourth  and 
seventh  centuries.  There  are  a  few  instances  of 
bishops  and  priests  who  married  after  they  were 
ordained ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
unusual  for  men  once  in  orders  to  marry.  It 
is  however  certain,  that  many  bishops  in  the 
purest  ages  lived  §till  with  their  wives,  as  the 
Fathers  both  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St 
Basil;**  and  among  the  works  of  Hilary  of 
Poictiers,  there  is  a  letter^  written  by  him  in  his 

*  It  is  there  decreed,  tbat  "  do  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  shoQid 
tontke  his  wife  on  pretence  of  religion,  opon  pain  of  depositioo." 
Mee  Can.  Apost,  can.  5. — See  also  Cone.  Gang.  can.  1 .  and  Cone. 
Trull,  can.  3.  The  latter  council  was  held  A.  D.  692,  in  a  room  of 
<he  Emperor's  palace  at  Constantinople,  called  Trull  as,  whence  it 
^Jerived  its  name. 

^  Gregory  was  made  Bishop  of  Nazianzum,  soon  after  the  council 
«f  Nice,  and  subsequently  to  this  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  bom. — See 
4rreg.  Naz.  in  Carm,  de  vit.  Sua,  The  statement  made  in  the  text 
relative  to  St.  Basil,  does  not  seem  so  indisputable.  Dr.  Cayeaajrsi 
4hat  the  supposition  of  his  '  father  having  been  a  Bishop,  does  not 
derive  the  least  support  from  the  ancients. — See  Hist.  Lit.  p.  192. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  brother  Gregory  continued  to  live 
with  his  wife,^  though  he  was  bishop  of  Nyssa.— See  Niceph.  Hist. 
JSeci.  1.  1.  c.  19. 

^  This  letter  has  been  supposed  to  be  spurious  by  several  wri. 
ters.  The  fi^jt,  however,  which  Bishop  Burnet  desires  to  estaUisb, 
h  proved  from  other  sources. — See  Veiumt.  FortmitaiMM  m  Suw.  di 
jnvb.  Sanct,  Hist,  p*  264. 
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exile*  to  his  daughter  Abra,  in  which  he  refers 
her  to  her  mother's  instruction  in  those  things 
which,  in  consequence  of  her  age,  she  could  not 
then  understand;  which  shows  that  she  was 
then  very  young,  and  therefore  was  probably 
bom  after  he  was  a  bishop. 

In  the  Council  of  Nice^  it  was  proposed 
that  the  clergy  should  separate  from  their  wives, 
which  was  opposed  by  Paphnutius,  though  him- 
self unmarried,  as  laying  an  unreasonably  heavy 
yoke  upon  them.  Heliodorus,^  the  author  of  the 
first  romance,  having  been  on  that  account  ac- 
cused of  levity,  proposed,  in  order  to  remove  the 
imputation,  that  clergymen  should  be  obliged  to 
live  from  their  wives ;  an  obligation  which  the 
historians  tell  us,  had  never  been  imposed  upon 
them  before.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
those  days  the  married  state  was  not  thought 
unbecoming  the  purity  of  the  sacred  functions. 
A  single  marriage  was  never  considereil  an  ob- 
stacle to  a  person  being  made  a  bishop  or  priest. 
It  is  true  that  no  man  was  admitted  to  orders 
who  had  been  twice  married ;  yet  even  in  thi.s 

^  He  was  banished  into  Phijgia,  bj  the  Emperor  Coiistantias> 
en  •cconnt  of  his  opposition  to  the  Arians. — See  Cave's  Hist.  Lit* 
p.  164. 

^  See  Socrat,  Hist.  EccL  1.  1.  c.  11. 

'  Heliodoros  was  Bishop  of  Trica  in  Thessalj,  into  which 
piovince  be  endeavoared  to  introdace  celibaoj  at  the  latter  end  oT 
the  fourth  eeotarj. — See  Soerat,  1.  5.  c.  21« 
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case  there  was  a  distinction.  If  the  individual 
had  been  once  married  before  his  baptism,  and 
once  subsequent  to  it,  this  was  considered  as  a 
single  man'iage,  that  which  took  place  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  heathenism  being  overlooked ; 
and  Jerome,  speaking  of  such  persons,*  says, 
**  the  number  of  them  in  that  time  could  not  be 
**  reckoned,  as  more  such  bishops  might  be 
"  found  than  were  at  the  council  of  Arimini." 
In  process  of  time  canons  were  made  against 
the  marriage  of  persons  in  holy  orders,  but  they 
were  merely  provincial  laws,  passed  principally 
in  the  Roman  and  African  synods,^  the  constant 
renewal  of  which  plainly  proves  they  were  not 
much  attended  to.  Thus,  at  the  ordination  of 
Synesius,*^  he  declared  publicly  that  he  would 
continue  to  live  still  with  his  wife,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  might  have  a  large  family. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  priests  are  usually 
married  before  they  are  ordained,  and  continue 
to  live  with  their  wives  afterwards  without  any 
censure.**    In  the  Western  Church  we  find  men- 

*  See  UUron  adv.  Jovin.  1. 1 . 

^  See  Cone,  ToL  can,  1.  and  Cone.  Carth.  cao.  2. 

*^  Synesias  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  Egypt,  aboat  the 
.year.  410,  and  previously  to  his  consecration  he  wade  the  declara- 
tion alluded  to  in  the  text,  notwithstanding  which  he  was  ordained 
bj  Theophilns,  Patfiarch  of  Alexandria. — See  Ejnst.  105.  ad.  Evop, 

^  In  the  sixth  canon  of  the  sixth  general  ooancil,  it  is  decreed, 
that  **  if  aoj.  who  conies  to  be  ordained,  wishes  to  join  himself  to 
"  a  wife  with  the  bond  of  marriage*  let  bim  do  it  before  he  is  or* 
**  dained  deacon^  subdeacon,  or  priest,  and  then  receive  orders." 
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tion  made  in  the  Gallican  and  Spanish  synods 
of  Episcopae  and  Presbyterae,  the  wives  of  the 
bishops  and  priests."  In  England,  in  the  Saxon 
times,  the  clergy  in  most  of  the  cathedrals  were 
married,  and  when  Dunstan,  who  had  prevailed 
upon  King  Edgar  to  favour  the  monks  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  married  clergy,  pressed  them  to  for- 
sake their  wives,  they  preferred  being  turned  out 
of  their  benefices,  to  which  the  monks  succeed- 
ed.*^  In  fact,  celibacy  was  not  imposed  upon  all 
the  clergy  till  Gregory  Vllth's  time,  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.^  His  design  was  to 
bring  the  clergy  into  dependence  upon  the  papa- 
cy, and  in  order  to  effect  his  object,  he  called  the 
married  clergy  Nicolaitans,  being  well  aware  that 
an  odious  name  produces  great  effects  in  an  ig- 
norant age.  But  so  far  was  this  measure  from  be- 
ing approved  of,  or  submitted  to,  that  the  writers^ 
of  the  time  condemn  it  as  a  new  and  rash  step, 
and  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  Holy  Fathers.  In 
England  Lanfranc  imposed  celibacy  only  on  those 
who  lived  in  towns  or  at  cathedrals,  and  con- 
nived at  those  who  served  in  villages/    Apselm^ 

*  See  Cone,  Turon.  can.  13.  and  19 ;  Cone.  Rom.  can.  5.  aa. 
743. 

»»  See  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  1.  B.  3,  cent.  10.  p.  184. 

*  This  decree  was  passed  in  the  3rd  and  4tb  cantioK  of  a  synod 
lield  at  Rome,  A.  D.  1074. 

*  See  Hoveden.  Annal,  par.  1.  p.  262. 

'  This  decree  was  passed  in  the  sjaod  of  Winchester,  A.  D.  1076* 
^  See  Tien.  Huntindon  HisU  I.  7. 
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however,  extended  it  to  all,  yet  he  himself  i^ 
forced  to  lament  that  unnatural  lusts  were  quite 
common ;  a  complaint  which  had  likewise  been 
made  by  Petrus  Damiani,  in  Gregorj*s  time* 
The  same  consequences,  are  said  by  Bernard* 
to  have  prevailed  even  among  the  bishops  in 
France.  The  abbot  Panormitan**  was  led,  by  ob- 
serving them,  to  wish  that  the  clergy  had  been 
left  free  to  marry,  and  Pope  Pius  11.^  admitted, 
that  though  there  might  have  been  good  reasons 
for  imposing  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  there  were 
far  better  reasons  for  leaving  them  at  liberty; 
In  fine,  to  avoid  these  more  enormous  crimes, 
dispensations  for  <!oncubinage  became  so  com- 
mon, that  instead  of  offending  the  world,  they 
were  considered  as  marks  of  temperance  and 
modesty. 

These  dreadful  effects,  which  flowed  from  im- 
posing celibacy  on  the  clergy,  fully  warrant  us 
in  not  acquiescing  in  such  a  restriction.  It  is 
not  however  denied,  that  on  the  other  hand 
evil  effects  may  attend  an  unrestrained  freedom 
on  this  subject.  The  married  state  naturally  in- 
volves men  in  the  cares  of  life,  and  brings  with 
it  temptations  both  to  luxury  and  covetousness. 
Still,  as  these  effects  are  produced  by  the  gene- 
ral corruption  of  human  nature,  which  insi- 
nuates itself  even  into  our  best  actions,  we  must 

*  See  iSierm.  66.  in  Cantic,         ^  See  Panor,  dt  CUr,  Conjng, 
See  Platma  m  otto  ejus. 
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not  take  away  those  liberties  which  God  has  al* 
lowed,  and  impose  rules  upon  men  which  are 
unsanctioned  by  his  word,  more  particularly 
when  we  see  before  us  the  destructive  conse- 
quences which  have  attended  those  rules  in  past 
ages.  At  the  same  time,  as  ^^  he  who  marries 
does  well,  he  who  marries  not  does  better,*'  pro- 
vided he  lives  chastely,  and  unaffectedly  adopts  so 
strict  a  course  of  life,  in  order  that  "  he  may 
"  give  himself  wholly  to  the  ministry  of  the 
"  word  and  to  prayer,"  (Acts,  vi.  4.)  While,  on 
the  contrary,  he  who  gives  way  to  the  tempta- 
tions in  which  the  manied  state  involves  him, 
brings  a  scandal  on  the  Reformation  which  per- 
mitted this  liberty. 

II.  The  Article  states,  that  clergymen  are  not 
commanded  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life. 

To  illustrate  this  declaration  we  shall  consi- 
der the  question,  1st,  with  respect  to  the  making 
such  a  VOW;  and  2dly,  with  respect  to  keeping  it 
when  made. 

1st.  It  is  unlaicful  to  make  a  vow  of  single 
life.  This  appears,  (1.)  from  the  nature  of  a- 
vow.  No  vows  ought  to  be  made,  except  in 
cases  that  are  either  absolutely  in  our  power,  or 
in  which  we  may  procure  such  assistance  as  may 
enable  us  to  perform  them.  Now,  we  have  a 
foederal  claim  upon  the  promises  which  Christ 
has  made  us,  of  internal  assistance,  to  enable 
us  to  fulfil  the  conditions  he  has  imposed  upon 
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us,  and  consequently  we  may  vow  to  observe 
those  conditions  in  dependanee  upon  that  pro- 
mise. But  if  men  will  make  resolutions  which 
are  not  within  those  conditions,  they  can  .then 
have  no  reason  to  expect  God's  help ;  and  if  they 
are  not  so  absolutely  masters  of  themselves  as  to 
be  able  to  stand  without  it,  it  is  undeniable  that 
they  ought  not  to  make  a  vow,  which  they  can- 
not keep  by  their  own  natural  strength,  and  in 
which  God  has  not  promised  to  aid  them.  (2.) 
It  appears  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  exposes 
the  individtuil  who  makes  it.  Our  Saviour  has 
taught  us  to  pray  that  we  may  not  be  led  into 
temptation  ;  a  prayer  to  which  a  vow  of  a  single 
life  is  in  direct  opposition.  For  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent temptations  will  arise  from  it,  which  will 
even  be  increased  by  the  existence  of  that  vow, 
83  our  nature  generally  struggles  most  where  it 
is  most  restrained.  It  is  certain,  that  every  man 
who  dedicates  himself  to  the  service  of  God 
ought  to  endeavour  to  free  himself  from  the  em- 
barrassments of  life,  that  he  may  thus  be  en- 
abled to  labour*  more  eflfectually.  But  because 
both  his  temper  and  his  circumstances  may  so 
change,  that  what  is  an  advantage  to  him  at 
one  time  of  his  life  may  be  a  snare  to  him  at 
another,  he  ought  therefore  to  continue  in  that 
liberty  in  which  God  has  left  him  free,  that  he 
may  act  as  he  shall  find  it  to  be  most  expedient 
for  himself  and  for  the  work  of  the  GospeL 
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2dly.  With  respect  to  the  obligation  of  such  a 
vow  when  made^  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
individual  must  consider  whether  he  is  able  to 
fulfil  it  without  breaking  the  commandments  of 
God.  If  he  can,  then  his  vow  ought  certainly 
to  be  adhered  to.  But  if,  after  serious  endea- 
vours to  perform  it,  he  still  finds  that  he  cannot 
at  the  same  time  keep  it  and  the  commandments 
of  God,  then  the  former,  being  the  lesser  obli- 
gation, must  give  place  to  the  latter.  This  is 
evident  from  many  reasons:  1.  The  obligation 
to  keep  the  law  of  God  is  antecedent  to,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  annulled  by  any  vow  we 
may  make.  Thus,  though  Herod's  oath  was 
rashly  made,  yet  it  was  still  more  rashly  and 
wickedly  kept,  when,  in  order  to  fulfil  ic,  he 
ordered  John  the  Baptist's  head  to  be  cut  off. 
(Matt.  xiv.  9.)  2.  It  also  appears  from  Scrip- 
ture, where  we  find  our  Saviour  condemns  the 
Jewish  practice  of  vowing  to  the  treasury  that 
which  they  ought  to  have  given  to  their  pa- 
rents, and  refiites  the  idea  that  such  a  vow 
released  those  who  made  it,  from  the  duty  of 
supi^orting  them.  (Matt.  xv.  5.) 
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ARTICLE  XXXIII. 

OF  EXCOMMUNICATE  PERSONS,  HOW 
THEY  OUGHT  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

THAT  PERSON  WHICH  BY  OPEN  DENUNCIATION  OF  THE 
CHURCH  IS  RIGHTLY  CUT  OFF  FROM  THE  UNITY  OF 
THE  CHURCH,  AND  EXCOMMUNICATE,  OUGHT  TO  BE 
TAKEN  OF  THE  WHOLE  MULTITUDE  OF  THE  FAITHFUL 
AS  A  HEATHEN  AND  A  PUBLICAN,  UNTIL  HE  BE  OPEN- 
LY RECONCILED  BY  PENANCE,  AND  BE  RECEIVED  INTO 
THE  CHURCH  BY  A  JUDGE  THAT  HATH  AUTHORITY 
THEREUNTO. 

This  Article  asserts  that  the  Chwrch  is  rightly 
possessed  of  the  power  of  excommunication,^ 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  appears  from  the 
following  considerations:  1.  From  analogy.  All 
Christians  are  bound  to  observe  a  strict  purity 
and  holiness  of  life,  and  every  individual  ought 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  familiarity  with  profli- 
gate men,  both  because  he  may  insensibly  be 
corrupted  by  them,  and  because  the  world  will 
therefore  be  inclined  to  think  that  he  derives 
pleasure  from  such  characters  and  frpm  their 
vices.    Now  the  same  rule  which  any  individual 

*  See  Potter  on  Ch,  Gov,  c.  8.  sec.  8.  and  Wkitgift*s  Dff,  tract. 
IS. 
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Christian  ought  to  propose  to  himself,  should 
likewise  be  made  the  rule  of  all  Christians,  as 
they  are  constituted  in  a  body,  under  guides  and 
pastors. 

2.  From  the  Tiature  of  societies.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  society  implies  that  it  has  a  power  to 
maintain  itself  according  to  its  objects  and  its, 
rules,  and  therefore  to  exclude  from  its  number 
such  as  may  be  a  reproach  to  it,  or  whose  con- 
duct tends  to  destroy  it.  Thus  likewise  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church  to  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad,  and  ifexpel  from  among 
them  wicked  persons.  But  further,  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  practice,  in  order  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  society,  will  appear  more  particularly 
from  considering  the  e£Pects  of  its  exercise.  (1.) 
It  prevents  the»  contagion  of  bad  example. 
"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.'* 
(1  Cor.  XV.  33.)  And  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  those  who  are  not  yet  cor- 
rupted, it  is  necessary  to  note  the  disobedient 
and  "  have  no  company  with  them."  (2  Thess. 
iii.  14.)  (2.)  It  is  the  occasion  of  benefit  to  the 
individuals,  since  they  may  thus  be  "  pulled  out 
of  the  fire,"  (Jude,  23,)  by  the  terror  of  such  a 
proceeding.  For  this  purpose  we  find  the 
Apostles  made  use  of  the  powers  they  possessed. 
Thus  St.  Paul  >*  delivered  Hymeneus  and  Alex- 
*/  ander  unto  Satan,  that  they  mightleam  not  ta 
"  blaspheme ;"  (1  Tim.  i.  20.) ;  and  likewise  the 
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incestuous  person  "  for  the  destruction  of  the 
"  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  he  saved  in  the  day 
'^  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  (1  Cor.  v.  2—5.  and  2  Cor. 
ii.  3.)  (3.)  It  secures  the  peace  and  honour  of  so- 
ciety. St.  Paul  wished  that  "  they  were  cut  off 
that  troubled  the  Churches."  Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  we  give  no  occasion  to  the  ene- 
mies of  our  faith  to  blaspheme,  as  if  we  de- 
signed to  turn  religion  into  a  faction,  excusing 
those  that  adhere  to  us  in  other  things,  though 
they  break  out  into  the  most  scandalous  viola- 
tions of  God's  commandments.  Further,  such 
a  conduct  towards  excommunicate  persons,  as 
the  Article  prescribes,  would  give  great  autho- 
rity to  the  sentence,  and  impress  men's  minds 
with  respect  for  it,  which  must  be  lessened 
when  it  is  observed  that  Christians  converse  fa- 
miliarly with  those  on  whom  it  has  passed. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  question, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  1st.  The  degree 
in  which  the  power  should  be  exercised ;  and,  2. 
The  effects  of  that  exercise  upon  individuals, 

1.  With  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
power  should  be  exercised^  there  have  been  two 
opinions  :  1st.  Some  persons  *  conceive,  because 
the  Apostles  have,  in  general,  declared  those 
persons  accursed,  "  who  preach  another  Gospel," 
(Gal.  i.  9,)  and  "  those  who  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  be  Anathema,  Maranatha;"  (1  Cor.xvi. 

■  Sef  Belhr.  de  EccL  Mil,  1.  8.  c.  6. 
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^2;)  that  therefore  the  Church  may  still  put 
men  under  an  anathema  for  holding  such  un- 
sound doctrines  as  they  think  contradict  the 
Gospel,  and  may  deliver  them  over  unto  Satan, 
casting  them  out  of  the  protection  of  Christ,  and 
abandoning  them  to  the  devil ;  supposing  that 
the  cutting  them  oflf  from  the  body  of  Christ  is 
really  exposing  them  to  the  devil,  who  "  goes  "^^ 
**  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may 
*'  devour.''  But  this  opinion  is  liable  to  many 
objections  :  (1.)  There  can  be  no  ground  for  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Apostles  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  applying  a  power  which  they  used  so 
seldom  and  so  cautiously,  to  every  opinion  upon 
which  a  decision  has  been  made,  unless  it  be 
certain  that  the  Church  which  has  so  decreed 
cannot  err ;  and  if  this  be  not  the  case,  it  is  an 
unwarrantable  assumption  of  an  authority  to 
which  no  fallible  body  of  men  can  have  a-right. 
(2.)  The  actual  exercise  of  this  power  has  pro- 
duced the  most  fatal  eflfects;  having  laid  the 
foundation  for  much  uncharitableness  and  many 
animosities,  and  widening  breaches,  which  have 
thereby  been  rendered  incurable.  (3.)  "  The 
delivery  unto  Satan"  was  plainly  an  act  of  a 
miraculous  power  lodged  with  the  Apostles. 
For,  as  they  struck  some  blind  or  dead,  so  they 
had  an  authority  of  letting  loose  evil  spirits  on 
others,  to  terrify  and  punish  them,  that  a  des- 
perate evil  might  be  cured  by  an  extreme  re- 
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medj.  Thus  St.  Paul  pronounced  a  severe  sen-* 
tenee  upon  the  incestuous  person  at  Corinth^ 
yet  he  made  this  decision,  and  ordered  the  Co- 
rinthians to  publish  it  only  as  coming  from  him 
"  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
1  Cor.  V.  4.  And  hence  we  find  that  the  Apostles 
never  include  this  power  among  the  settled  func- 
tions of  the  Church,  nor  do  they  give  any  charge 
or  directions  about  it. 

2nd.  Others  have  conceived  this  power  to  ex- 
tend no  farther  than  the  preventing  apostates  or 
scandalous  persons  to  associate  with  the  rest  in 
the  sacrament,  or  in  the  other  parts  of  worship. 
This  opinion  may  be  supported  by  the  following 
arguments:  (1.)  It  conforms  with  the  practice  of 
the  Primitive  Church.  They  excluded  scandalous 
characters  from  their  communion,  and  on  a  pro- 
fession of  repentance  readmitted  them  to  share 
in  the  more  general  parts  of  the  worship,  in 
which  they  stood  at  a  distance  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  congregation,  and  having  passed 
through  several  degrees  in  that  state  of  mourn- 
ing, they  were  at  last  received  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church.^  (2)  It  is  consistent  with 
the  nature  and  ends  of  Church  power,  which 
was  given  "  for  edification  and  not  for  de- 
struction." (2  Cor.  X.  8.)  (3.)  It  agrees  with  the 
tenor  of  Scripture.  It  is  suitable  to  the  designs 
of  the  Gospel,  both  for  preserving  the  Society 

^  S<e  4rt.  xir.  p.  108.  note  b. 
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pare,  and  for  reclaiming  those  wha  might  other- 
wise be  carried  away  by  the  devil  in  his  snare ; 
and  by  its  exercise  admonishes  sinners  as  bxe- 
thren,  but  does  not  use  them  as  enemies. 

It  is  true,  that  the  form  of  denouncing  ana* 
themas  against  heresies  is  very  ancient.  But  its 
meaning  has  been  considerably  changed  from 
that  in  which  it  was  originally  used.  It  was  at 
first  understood  to  be  a  cutting  off  the  persons 
on  whom  the  sentence  was  passed,  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  was  applied  both  to 
the  living  and  to  the  dead.  If  the  persons  were 
still  alive,  they  were  not  admitted  to  any  act  of 
worship ;  and  if  they  were  dead,  their  names 
were  not  to  be  read  at  the  altar  among  those 
who  were  then  commemorated.  But  as  heat 
about  opinions  increased,  and  trifles  became 
more  valued  than  the  weightier  things  of  the 
xtxw  and  the  Gospel,  the  annexing  anathemas 
to  every  point  in  which  men  differed  became  a 
common  practice^  and  at  last,  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  a  body  of  divinity  was  put  into  ctmons, 
and  an  anathema  added  to  every  one  of  them. 

2.  We  shall  consider  the  effects  of  the  exercise 
of  this  power  upon  an  individual.  This  powef 
may  be  directed  either  against  his  opinions  x^nt 
his  conduct  With  respect  to  the  former,  a  man 
may  be  condemned  as  an  heretic  for  that  which 
is  no  heresy,  but  is  an  article  founded  upon  the 
word  of  God.    In  this  case  his  (K>nscience  is  not 
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affected  by  such  censure,  and  though  great  mo- 
desty  should  be  observed  by  private  persons  in 
opposing  public  decisions,  still,  unless  the  Church 
is  infallible,  none  can  be  bound  to  implicit  faith 
or  blind  submission.  Again,  if  the  doctrine 
upon  which  the  censures  of  the  Church  are 
grounded  be  true,  and  if  they  appear  so  to  him 
who  opposes  them,  he  who  thus  despises  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  despises  Christ,  in  whose 
name  and  by  whose  authority  they  are  acting. 
Lastly,  if  the  doctrine  which  the  Church  main* 
tains  be  true,  but  the  individual  is  convinced 
that  he  is  right  when  he  is  indeed  wrong,  then 
he  is  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  his  sins  are  sins  of 
ignorance,  and  will  be  judged  by  that  God 
who  knows  the  sincerity  of  all  men's  hearts, 
how  far  the  ignorance  is  affected,  and  how  far 
it  is  sincere. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  these  denuncia- 
tions, founded  upon  scandalous  conduct,  the 
person  on  whom  they  are  visited  must  know 
whether  he  is  guilty  or  not.  If  he  is  guilty,  he 
ought  to  consider  such  censures  as  the  medicinal 
provisions  of  the  Church  against  sin,  and  repair, 
by  a  public  confession,  the  scandal  he  has 
brought  upon  the  profession  of  Christianity,  thus 
"  obeying  those  that  have  the  rule  over  him,  and 
"  submitting  himself."  Heb.  xiii.  17.  But  if  on 
the  other  hand  he  is  innocent,  then  he  must 
submit    to   that  dispensation    of   God's   provi- 
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dence,  who  has  suffered  such  a  calamity  to  he- 
fal  him  for  some  good  purpose,  and  who  seeth 
not  as  man  sees,  but  judges  righteous  judgment. 

On  the  subject  of  Church  power,  another 
opinion  has  prevailed,  maintained  by  men  who 
being  indignant  at  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  have  denied  its  existence  altogether.  They 
conceive  that  the  ecclesiastical  order  is  a  body 
of  men  bound  by  its  office  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel and  administer  the  sacrament  to  all  Chris- 
tians ;  that  as  the  Gospel  is  a  doctrine  equally 
offered  to  all,  in  which  every  man  must  apply 
its  precepts  and  promises  to  himself  as  he  will 
answer  it  to  God,  the  sacraments  are  in  the 
same  promiscuous  manner  to  be  offered  to  all, 
and  that  the  clergy  have  no  authority  to  deny 
them  to  any  person,  or  put  marks  of  infamy 
upon  men.  And  as  to  the  ancient  discipline 
of  the  Church,  they  say  that  it  arose  merely  out 
of  a  mutual  compromise  among  Christians,  who 
in  times  of  misery  and  persecution  submitted 
to  such  i*ules  as  seemed  necessary  in  thai  state 
of  things,  but  that  now  all  the  authority  the 
Church  has,  is  founded  only  upon  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  is  subject  to  it. 

In  answer  to  this ;  1.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  degrees  and  extent  of  this  authority 
were  first  framed  by  common  consent.  In  tlit^ 
times  of  persecution  the  laity,  who  had  em- 
braced  the    Christian    religion,    were    to    the 
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Church  instead  of  the  magistrate.  The  whole, 
concerns  of  religion  were  supported  and  pro- 
tected by  them,  which  gave  them  a  natural 
right  to  be  consulted  in  all  the  decisions  of 
the  Church.  Thus  we  find  that  the  brethren , 
were  called  to  join  with  the  Apostles  and  elders 
in  that  great  debate  concerning  the  circumci- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  which  was  settled  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  such  practices  we  find  frequent 
mention  in  Cyprian's  Epistles.  But  when  the 
Church  came  under  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tian magistrates  and  princes,  then  the  patronage 
of  it  fell  to  them  upon  whom  the  peace  and  or- 
der of  the  world  depended.  But  though  all  this 
is  granted,  still  it  never  can  be  supposed  that  the 
authority  of  the  Church  is  no  more  than  that 
of  a  lawyer  or  physician  over  their  clients,  who 
are  in  no  degree  bound  to  follow  their  directions. 
For  if  in  a  disturbed  state  of  things  a  common 
consent  ought  to  be  sought  for,  this  is  still  more 
necessary  in  a  regular  and  settled  time  with  rela- 
tion to  the  civil  authority,  under  whom  the  whole 
society  is  placed.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  consideration  of  edification  and  unity,  and  of 
maintaining  peace  and  order,  are  such  sacred 
obligations  on  every  one  who  has  a  true  regard 
for  religion,  that  such  as  despise  it  may  properly 
be  considered  as  heathens  and  publicans. 

2.  It  is  further  evident  from  Scripture,  that 
there  is  in  the  Church  such  a  power  as  we  con- 
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tend  for.  We  find  several  rules  given  for  the 
government  and  order  of  the  Church.  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  appointed  ^^  to  ordain,  to  admo- 
nish, and  rebuke  before  all ; "  and  the  body  of 
the  Christians  is  required  to  submit  themselves 
to  them  and  obey  them:  and  though  that  com- 
mand of  our  Saviour,  "  tell  the  Church."  may  per^ 
haps  not  be  so  strictly  applicable  in  the  primary 
sense,  still  the  parity  of  reason  may  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  they  may  be  extended  to  all  those 
public  offences  which  are  injurious  to  the  whole 
body,  and  may  now  be  applied  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  its  pastors,  though  they  related  to 
the  synagogue  when  they  were  first  spoken. 

In  pronouncing  this  sentence  of  excommu- 
uication,  however,  great  caution  should  be  used. 
It  is  the  last  and  highest  act  of  Church  au^ 
thority,  and  should  therefore  be  proceeded  in 
with  such  care,  and  upon  such  gi*ounds,  as  may 
justify  the  rigour  of  it.  Thus  a  wilful  contempt 
of  order  carries  in  it  every  other  irriegularity, 
because  it  dissolves  the  union  of  the  body,  an^ 
destroys  that  respect  by  which  all  the  other* 
ends  of  religion  are  to  be  attained;  and  whi&n 
therefore  this  contempt  is  deliberate,  there  is  no 
other  way  left  but  to  cut  off  those  who  are  so  re- 
fractory and  set  so  bad  an  example  to  others. 

If  the  execution  of  this  power  should  fall 
into  great  disorders,  so  that  many  scandalous 
persons  are  not  censured,  and  a  promiscuous 
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multitude  is  suflFered  to  break  in  upon  the  most 
sacred  performances,  still  this  will  not  justify 
private  persons  for  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  since  the  divine  precept 
is,  that  eveiy  man  should  try  and  examine  him- 
self, and  not  try  and  censure  others.  The  occa- 
sion of  the  irregularities  which  at  present  exist 
on  this  subject  is  this :  Private  Confession  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  quite  destroyed  Church 
government,  and  superseded  most  of  the  ancient 
penitentiary  canons,  while  the  few  that  remain- 
ed were  evaded  by  artifice.  The  encroachments 
which  the  temporal  and  spiritual  courts  were 
making  upon  each  other  occasioned  many  dis- 
putes, which  were  introduced  into  the  latter,  and 
being  conducted  by  such  subtle  men  as  the  ci- 
vilians and  canonists,  produced  considerable  dis- 
orders in  the  proceedings  of  those  courts,  from 
which  the  Christian  world  have  long  desired  to 
be  free.  A  thorough  revision*  of  them  was  de- 
signed at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  draught  of  it  is  still  extant.  But  though  this 
alteration  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  the  tares 
therefore  are  allowed  to  grow  up  with  the  wheat, 
we  must  let  them  grow  together  till  a  proper 
harvest  may  be  given  to  the  Church  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God. 

*  An  act  passed  for  this  purpose  in  the  35th  jear  of  Henrj 
Vinth's  reign — See  BumeVs  Hist  of  Ref,  t.  I.  p.  598.  Ed.  Ox- 
ford, 18 IC. 


ARTICLE  XXXIV. 

OP  THE  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  CHUKCH. 

IT  IS  NOT  KECESSARY  THAT  TRADITION  AND   CEREMONIES 
BE    IN  ALL    PLACES  ONE   OR  UTTERLY    LIKE,  FOR    AT 
ALL  TIMES  THEY  HAVE    BEEN    DIVERSE,    AND    MAY  BE 
CHANGED    ACCORDING   TO    THE   DIVERSITY    OF    COUN- 
TRIES AND  men's  MANNERS,  SO  THAT  NOTHLNG  BE  OR- 
DAINED AGAINST  god's  WORD.     WHOSOEVER  THROUGH 
HIS  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT    WILLINGLY    AND     PURPOSELY 
DOTH  OPENLY  BREAK  THE  TRADITIONS    AND    CEREMO- 
NIES  OF  THE  CHURCH,  WHICH  BE  NOT  REPUGNANT  TO 
THE  WORD   OF  GOD,  AND  BE  ORDAINED  AND  APPROVED 
BY     COMMON     AUTHORITY,    OUGHT    TO     BE    REBUKED 
OPENLY,  THAT  OTHERS    MAY  FEAR  TO   DO  THE    LIKE 
AS   ONE  THAT  OFFENDETH  AGAINST  THE  COMMON  OR- 
DER   OF  THE   CHURCH,  AND  HURTETH  THE  AUTHORITY 
OF    THE     MAGISTRATE,     AND     WO0NDETH    THE    CON- 
SCIENCES  OF   WEAK    BRETHREN. 
EVERY    PARTICULAR      OR    NATIONAL    CHURCH    HATH    AU- 
THORITY TO  ORDER,   CHANGE,  AND   ABOUSH  CEREMO- 
NIES OR   RITES   OF  THE   CHURCH,   ORDAINED  ONLY   BY 
men's   AUTHORITY;   SO   THAT    ALL  THINGS    BE     DONE 
TO    EDIFYING. 

1  HIS  Article  consists  of  three  parts :  *  I.  It  as- 
serts that  the  Church  has  power  to  appoint  such 

*  See  Hooker's  Eccks.  Pot,  1.  3.  and  I.  4.  Sec,  13.  aod    Whit- 
5  »/<'*!>«/.  tract.  2. 
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rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God  ;  'II.  That  private  persons  have  no 
right  to  oppose  such  ceremonies  ;  and  III.  T?uit  this 
power  is  lodged  in  every  national  Church. 

I.  The  power  of  the  Church  in  indifferent 
matters  having  been  already  established  in  the 
exposition  of  the  twentieth  Article,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  prove, 

II.  That  private  persons  have  no  right  to  oppose 
such  ceremonies.  * 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  the  Article  as- 
signs three  reasons:  1.  That  this  opposition  vio- 
lates the  unity  of  the  Church  ;  2.  It  hurts  the  au- 
thority  of  the  magistrate ;  and  3.  It  wounds  the 
consciences  of  weak  brethren, 

1.  This  opposition  violates  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  There  is  no  precept  in  Scripture  so 
frequently  repeated,  or  so  strongly  enforced,  as 

*  Lest  an  J  misapprehensioD  should  arise  on  this  subject,  it  maj 
be  necessarj  to  remind  the  reader  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  tra> 
ditions  acknowledged  as  anthoritative  in  the  Roman  Church;  the  tra- 
dition of  doctrine,  and  the  tradition  of  ceremonies.       Now  in  both 
these  cases  the  Charch  of  England  disclaims  the  anthoritj  of  tradi- 
taoB,  though  in  different  degrees.      With  respect  to  doctrines  she 
requires  one  test,  that  thej  be  founded  upon  Scripture  ;  therebj  to- 
tallj  rejecting  tradition  as  a  ground  of  faith.  With  respect  to  ceremo- 
nies, she  requires  two  tests ;  negatively,  that  they  be  not  repngntnt 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  positiTelj,  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifj- 
iBf  •     If  any  ceremony  posaesses  these  qualifications,  it  is  receiTed, 
whatber  it  be  sanctioned  by  traditioD  or  not.— See  Marsh's  Compar, 
Ftm.€«7. 
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that  which  inculcates  brotherly  love  among' 
Christians.  Our  Saviour  has  so  enlarged  thie 
obligation  to  it,  as  to  make  it  "  a  great  and  new 
'*  commandment,"  by  which  the  world  may  be 
able  to  distinguish  his  followers  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  In  order  to  the  maintaining  this 
mutual  love  he  intended  that  his  disciples 
should  be  associated  into  one  body,  and  there- 
fore he  delivered  his  prayer  to  them  all ;  he  ap- 
pointed baptism  as  the  mean  of  receiving  men 
into  it,  and  the  Eucharist  as  a  memorial  which 
they  were  to  observe  of  his  death.  For  this  pur- 
pose too,  he  appointed  pastors  to  teach  and  keep 
his  followers  in  a  body,  and  in  his  last  pray- 
er to  his  Father,  he  repeats  this  petition,  **  that 
they  might  be  one,"  in  fiife  different  modes  of 
expression,  thereby  showing  not  only  the  import- 
ance of  thfe  command,  but  also  evincing,  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  intercession,  the  danger  of 
their  departing  from  it ;  and  the  tendemesis  of 
this  union  he  further  explains  by  praying  that  it 
might  be  such  as  existed  between  the  Father  and" 
himself.  In  like  manner,  we  find  the  Apostles 
urging  this  command.  They  frequently  use  the 
figure  of  a  body  to  express  the  nature  of  the 
union,  thus  showing  the  closeness  with  which 
the  parts  should  be  knit  together;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  St.  John,  who  wrote  the  last,  has 
dwelt  more  fully  upon  that  duty  than  upon  any 
other.    Now  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of 
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observing  this  command,  must  be  the  danger 
and  the  criminality  of  violating  it.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  from  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, that  it  is  one  of  greatest  of  sins  to  create 
needless  disturbances  in  a  Church,  and  thereby 
give  occasion  to  all  that  alienation  of  mind 
which  arises  from  such  divisions.  In  fact, 
there  is  but  one  justifiable  ground  for  such 
a  separation,  and  that  is,  the  Church's  imposing 
on  men  unlawful  terms  of  communion.  This 
case  is  excepted  by  the  Article  from  its  condem- 
nation, as  it  is  certain  that  we  are  bound  "  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man."     (Acts,  v.  29.) 

2.  This  opposition  to  the  Church  hurts  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  we  ought  to  obey  the  civil  govenior  in  all 
his  lawful  commands,  "  not  only  for  wrath,  but 
for  conscience  sake."  (Rom.xiii.  5.)  Now  things 
are  either  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God,  or 
they  are  left  indifferent.  With  respect  to  the  for- 
mer, the  magistrate  has  only  the  execution  of 
them  in  his  hands  ;  his  laws  being  in  this  case 
only  the  sanctions  and  penalties  of  the  laws  of 
God.  But  the  subject  matter  of  his  authority 
is  about  things  that  are  in  their  own  nature 
indifferent,  but  that  may  be  made  fit  means 
for  maintaining  order,  union,  and  decency  in  the 
Society.  The  laws,  therefore,  made  by  him  in 
those  things  bind  the  conscience,  and  oblige  the 
subjects  to  obedience.  , 
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3d.  It  wounds  the  consciences  of  weak  brethren. 
The  meaning  of  scandal  *  as  it  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  a  block  or  trap  laid  in  the  way  of  an- 
other, by  which  he  is  made  to  stumble  or  fall ; 
and  hence  it  is  applied  to  our  doing  such  actions 
as  may  prove  the  occasions  of  sins  to  others. 
Every  man,  in  proportion  to  the  influence  his 
example  and  authority  may  have  upon  others, 
becomes  thereby  more  capable  of  being  a  "  scap- 
dal"  to  them,  that  is,  of  drawing  them  after  him 
to  commit  sins.  Now  men's  criminality  varies 
according  to  the  persuasions  they  have  of  cer- 
tain actions.  He  who  thinks  a  thing  sinful, 
sins  if  he  does  it,  because  he  deliberately  com- 
mits that  which  he  thinks  offends  God;  as 
St.  Paul  says,  "  he  that  doubteth"  (or  maketh 
a  distinction  between  meats)  "  is  damned"  (that 
is  self-condemned,  as  acting  against  his  own 
sense  of  things)  "  if  he  eat."  (Rom.  xiv.  23.) 
On  the  contrary,  another  man,  who  has  more 
extended  ideas  upon  the  subject,  may  see  that 
there  is  no  sin  in  an  action  about  which  the  for- 
mer may  doubt,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  regards 
himself,  he  may  certainly  do  it.  But  if  he  has 
reason  lo  believe  that  his  doing  that  may  in- 
duce others,  who  have  not  such  clear  notions,  to 
follow  his  example,  while  they  are  still  in  doubt 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  it,  then  he  lays  a  stumb- 
ling-block in  their  way,  if  he  does  that  action. 

*  See  SchUusner  in  voc.  fficavdaXov, 
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(That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  ^*  scandal*'  in 
Scripture  is  evident.  Several  doubts  had  been 
raised  in  the  Primitive  Church  concerning  the 
obligation  to  observe  the  Mosaical  law,  and  the 
lawfulness  of  eating  meats  offered  to  idols.  On 
these  questions  no  general  decision  was  made  by 
the  Apostles,  who  decreed  merely  that  the  Mo- 
saical law  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles, at  the  same  time  not  condemning  those 
who  might  of  their  own  accord  observe  some 
parts  of  it ;  thus  evincing  their  caution  against 
laying  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their 
brethren.  To  apply  this  to  the  present  case  :)  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  preceding  expla* 
nation,  that  the  fear  of  giving  scandal  only  takes 
place  in  things  which  are  indifferent.  In  these 
an  individual,  as  he  may  do  or  not  do  them 
with  propriety,  is  only  tt)  consider  which  line  of 
acting  will  produce  the  worse  consequences  upon 
others,  or  will  throw  a  stumbling-block  in  their 
Way,  which  he  is  bound  to  avoid.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  civil  governor,  it  is 
plain  that  disobedience  must  produce  those  con- 
sequences, since  others  may  be  led  to  imitate 
his  example,  and  thus  violate  their  duty  to  the 
magistrate.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  private 
persons  can  have  no  right  to  oppose  *'  the  cere- 
"  monies  of  the  Church  which  are  not  repug- 
^^  nant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  are  ordained 
"  and  approved  by  common  authority." 
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III.  The  Article  asserts  that  this  power  U 
lodged  in  every  national  Church. 

In  general  it  it  evident  that  the  laws  of  one 
age  may  be  repealed  by  another,  since  all.  le- 
gislature remains  entire  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  bear  it.  The  laws  of  God  bind  all  men 
at  all  times,  but  the  laws  of  the  Church,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  state,  are  only  provisions  made  in 
consequence  of  the  present  situation  of  things, 
for  the  great  ends  of  religion,  or  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  To  adhere  therefore  to  certain  regu- 
lations only  because  they  are  ancient,  when  all 
the  reasons  for  which  they  have  been  introduced 
have  ceased,  would  be  to  act  in  contradiction  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in^  the  Gospel,  to  "  do  all 
things  to  edification,"  and  "  decently  and  in  or- 
der."    On  this  subject  there  is  no  controversy. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  laws  which 
have  been  made  by  greater  bodies  (by  general 
councils,  for  instance,  or  by  synods  whose  canons 
were  received  into  the  body  of  the  canons  of  the 
Catholic  Church)  may  be  altered  by  national 
Churches ;  or,  whether  Christians  so  constitute 
one  body,  that  all  the  parts  of  it  are  bound  to 
submit,  in  indifferent  things,  to  the  decrees  of 
the  body  in  general  ?  In  answer  to  this,  it  may 
be  observed,  1.  that  there  is  an  important  differ- 
ence between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion ;  that  the  latter  was  confined  to  one  nation 
and  to  one  place,  whereas  the  former  is  to  be 
spread  among  all  nations,  among  people  of  di 
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ferent  climates  and  languages,  and  of  different 
customs  and  tempers.  Since  therefore  the  power 
with  which  the  Church  is  invested,  is  given  in 
order  to  edification,  it  is  plain  that  every  nation 
must  be  the  proper  judge  of  that  which  concerns 
itself.     2.  The  Primitive  Church  did  not  require 
such  a  conformity.    As  to  the  councils  which 
were  held  while  the  Roman  empire   subsisted, 
they  are  only  to  be  considered  as  national  synods, 
since  the  empire,  though  extensive,  was  under 
one  government.     It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  Christians  of  Persia,  India,  or  Ethiopia,  were 
not  subject  to  the  canons  made  by  them,  hut 
were  allowed  to  form  rules  for  themselves.    The 
early  ages  were  so  far  from  imposing  general 
laws  upon  all,  that  they  left  the  Churches  at 
full  liberty.    Thus   even  the   Council   of  Nice 
made  very  few  rules.    Those  of  Constantinople 
and  Ephesus  still  fewer ;  and  though  the  abuses 
that  were  growing  in  the  fifth  century  occa- 
sioned the   Council  of  Chalcedon    to   make  a 
greater  number  of  canons,  yet  even  that  is  small. 
These  instances  prove  that  the  tyranny  of  sub- 
jecting particular  Churches  to  laws  that  might 
be  inconvenient  for  them,  had  not  as  yet  been 
introduced.     The  corruptions  which  afterwards 
overspread  Christianity,  together  with  the  Papal 
usurpations  and  the  new  canon  law,  *  which  the 

*  Bishop  Barnet  alludes  to  the  decretal  of  Gratian,  which  wu 
composed  in  the  twelfth  centnrj. — See  Moshjitns  Hisi,  cent,  lii* 
par.  li.  c.  i. 
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Popes  sanctioned,  had,  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, quite  obliterated  the  remembrance  of 
the  ancient  canons,  so  that  they  were  little  at- 
tended to.  'The  same  disregard  was  justly  ob- 
served with  respect  to  the  subordination  of 
Churches  and  sees,  together  with  their  privi- 
leges and  exemptions.  For  as  these  originated 
in  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  dio- 
ceses and  provinces,  and  as  all  laws  which  were 
thus  made  are  at  an  end,  together  with  the  au- 
thority that  framed  them,  it  would  be  vain  to 
pretend  to  keep  up  the  ancient  dignity  of  those 
sees. 

3.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  notion  of  an 
empire  or  state  implies,  that  it  is  an  entire  body 
within  itself.  The  magistrate  possesses  such  an 
authority  over  his  subjects,  that  he  may  prevent 
them  from  entering  into  any  combination  which 
is  not  under  his  own  direction.  He  may  require 
the  pastors  of  the  Church  under  him  to  consult 
about  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on  the  ends 
of  religion,  but  neither  he  nor  they  can  be  bound 
to  wait  for  the  concurrence  of  other  Churches. 
For,  in  the  mode  of  conducting  such  a  consulta- 
tion, every  body  of  men  has  some  peculiar  cus- 
toms, and  the  pastors  of  that  body  are  the  fittest 
judges  under  such  circumstances.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  several  Churches,  even  while  under 
one  empire,  had  great  varieties  in  their  forms, 
as  is  evident  from  the  different  practices  of  the 


Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which  increased 
when  that  empire  was  dissolved.  The  Gallicin 
Churches  had  their  Missals  different  from  the 
Roman,  and  some  Churches  in  Italj  followed 
the  Ambrosian.  Charles  the  Great,*  towever, 
persuaded  the  former  to  accept  the  Roman  Mis- 
sal ;  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  design 
of  raising  a  new  empire,  to  which  a  conformity 
of  rites  might  have  been  a  great  step.  In  the 
English  Church,  too,  there  was  a  great  variety 
of  usages,  which  probably  began  under  the 
Heptarchy,  when  the  nation  was  [subdivided 
into  several  kingdoms. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that 
every  Church  should  act  within  herself  as  an 
entire  and  independent  body.  All  Churches 
owe  to  each  other  a  brotherly  correspondence, 
but  are  by  no  means  bound  to  submit  to  one 
another's  decisions,  or  to  reqeive  ancient  canons, 
except  the  same  reason  still  exists  for  continuing 
them  which  was  at  first  for  making  them. 

^  Though  Charleraagne  was  geoeraHj  snccessfal  in  has  attempt, 
jet  some  Charches  proved  refractory,  particolu-lj  those  of  Miian 
and  Corbetta. — See  Eginard  d«  ViU  Car,  Mag.  c.  26.  p.  94. 


ARTICLE  XXXV. 

OF  HOMILIES. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  HOMILIES,  THE  SEVERAL  TITLES 
WHEREOF  WE  HAVE  JOINED  INTO  THIS  ARTICLE, 
DOTH  CONTAIN  A  GODLY  AND  WHOLESOME  DOCTRINE, 
AND  NECESSARY  FOR  THESE  TIMS8;  AS  DOTH  THE 
FORMER  BOOK  OF  HOMILIES,  WHICH  WERE  SET  FORTH 
IN  THE  TIME  OF  EDWARD  THE  SIXTB( ;  AND  THERE- 
FORE WE  JUDGE  THEM  TO  BE  READ  IN  CHURCHES  BY 
THE  MINISTERS  DILIGENTLY  AND  DISTINCTLY,  THAT 
THEY  MAY  BE  UNDERSTANDED  OF  THldjIhSOPLE. 

The  Names  of  the  Homilies. 

1  Of   the    right    Use    of    the      10  Of  the  reverend  estimation  of 

Chorch.  6od*s  Word. 

2  Against  peril  of  Idolatry.  1 1  Of  Alms-doing. 

3  Of   repairing    and     keeping     12  Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 

clean  of  Churches.  13  Of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

4  Of  good   Works:    first,   of     14  Ofthe  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Fasting.  15  Of  the  worthy  receiving  of 

5  Against  Gluttony  and  Drunk-  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body 

enness.  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

6  Against  Excess  of  Apparel.       16  Of    the   Gifto  of  the    Holy 

7  Of  Prayer.  Ghost. 

S  Of  the  Place  and  Time  of  17  For  the  Rogation-days. 

Prayer.  18  Of  the  state  of  Matrimony. 

9  That   Common  Prayers  and  19  Of  Repentance. 

Sacraments  ought   to    be  20  Against  Idleness. 

ministered     in    a   known  21  Against  Rebellion. 

tongue. 
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This  Article  expresses  its  apprciation  of  the  two 
books  of  Hotnilies^ 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  there 
could  not  be  found  a  Jiufficient  number  of 
preachers  to  instruct  the  whole  nation,  so  those  ' 
who  complied  with  the  changes  that  were  then 
made,  were  not  universally  well  affected  to  them; 
SO  that  it  was  not  |afe  to  commit  so  important 
a  trust  to  the  Opacity  of  th^  one,  or  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  tlie  other.  To  obviate  these  difficul- 
ties, the  two^ooks  of  Homuies  wei;e  prepared ; 
the  first  was  published  in  King  Edward's,  the 
second  in  Qaeen  Elizabettffi  reign.  The  design 
of  them  WOT  to  combin6i<'<loctrinal  instruction 
with  practical  benefit,  and  by  placing  the  purity 
of  the  Gospel  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  re- 
form them  from  the  gross  abuses  which  Popery 
had  introduced. 

With  respect  to  the  approbation  expressed 
in  this  Article,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  hm 
far  it  extends.  We  profess  that  the  books  of 
Homilies  "  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doc- 
trine." This  profession  relates  to  the  main  de- 
sign and  purport  of  them,  but  does  not  extend 
to  every  passage  which  may  be  found  in  them. 
Several  texts  of  Scripture  are  explained  in  them, 
according  to  the  received  interpretation  of  the 
times,  on  which  succeeding  ages  have  thrown  a 

*  See  Hooktr's  EccU  Pol  1.  5.  sec.  20. 
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greater  degree  o^^light.  We  are  not  therefore 
bound  to  state  tttfet  e^ery  such  passage  or  argu- 
ment is  convincing,-  Wt  he  il^  subscribes  the 
Article  should  certainlwM^  inese  homilies,  and 
be  persuaded  of  the  ttmk  of  the  general  doc- 
trine contained  in  them.  For  example,  many 
of  them  charge  the  Chiirch  of  Bfime  with  idol- 
atry upon  different  grounds.  ,  N^Sterson-  there- 
fore who  thinks  that  Churcjt^isMjtf  guilty  of 
idolatry,  can  coiA|ie4tious^'subsc^Hbtf|^  Arti- 
cle, since  he  .  i^^pl^^gad^^^  that  t||||^snarge  is 
false  and  nncHaritaM 

Further,  the  ArticKbates,  that  ibis  '^  doc- 
trine was  necessary  foHOfse  time9.*f.  By  these 
words  it  is  not  meant  that  the  books,  alluded  to 
were  only  fit  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  but 
that  they  were  necessary  at  that  time  to  instruct 
the  nation,  and  were  particularly  useful  under 
existing  circumstances.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  though  the  doctrine,  if  once  true, 
must  be  always  true,  yet  it  will  not  be  always  of 
the  same  necessity  to  the  people.  For  instance, 
there  are  many  discourses  in  the  Epistles,  that 
relate  to  the  controversies  then  subsisting  with 
the  Judaising  Christians,  and  other  corrupters  of 
religion,  who  lived  in  tlHJjp  days.  Those  doc- 
trines were  necessary  for  Sft^  time ;  but  though 
they  are  as  true-now  as  th^were  then,  yet  as  we 
have  no  commerce  either  with  Jews  or  Hea- 
thens, it  cannot  be  so  necessary  to  enforce  them. 

E  £ 


ARTICLE  XXXVI. 

OP  CONSECRATIONS  OF  BISHOPS  AND 

MINISTERS. 

THE  BOOK  or  CONSECRATION  OF  ARCHBI8HOPS  AND  M- 
SBOP%  AlTD  otDERINO  OF  FR^BSTS  AND  OEAC088, 
LATBLT  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  TIME  OF  EDWARD  TBE 
SIXTB,  AND  CONFIRMED  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  BY  AU- 
THORITY  OF  PARLIAMENT,  DOTH  CONTAIN  ALL  THINGS 
NECESSARY  TO  SUCH  CONSECRATION  AMD  ORDERING; 
NEITHER  HATH  IT  ANY  THING  THAT  OF  ITSELF  » 
SUPERSTITIOUS    AND    UHGODLY.  AND     THEREFOftK 

WHOSOEVER  ARE  CONSECRATED  AND  ORDERED  AC- 
C0RDIM6  TO  THE  RULES  OF  THAT  BOOK  Sflia 
THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  AFORENAMED  KHSG 
EDWARD  UNTO  THIS  TIME,  OR  HEREAITBR  SHUI* 
BE  CONSECRATED  OR  ORDERED  ACCORDING  TO  TBI 
SAME  BITES,  WE  DECREE  ALL  SUCH  TO  BE  RIGBT- 
LY,  ORDERLY,  AND  LAWFULLY  CONSECRATED  II^ 
.  ORDERED. 

JLH£  most  important  parts  of  this  Article  hare 
already  been  considered  in  the  examinatioB  of 
the  pretended  Sacrament  of  Orders ;  wheie  i 
was  proved  that  pravr  and  imposition  of  luuMb 
alone  were  essential  to  the  giving  of  orden,' 

^  See  Mason  dt  MinUU  Anglic.  1.  2.  c.   16 ;   Btdtts  AU'  '* 
Waddesortfiyc,  11  j  and  Hooker* $  EccU  PoL  1.  5.  sec.  77. 
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and  that  the  fonns  added  in  the  Roman  Pontifi- 
cal are  new  and  unnecessary,  since  the  Church 
had  subsisted  for  many  ages  without  them.  It 
only  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  some  objec- 
tions that  have  been  made  upon  this  subject. 

1st  The  Article  ratifies  orders  that  had  been 
given  before  it  was  made,  which  being  done  ex 
post  fojcio^  implies  that  those  orders  were  un 
lawful  when  thus  given.  This  objection,  however, 
will  be  removed  by  referring  to  the  history  of 
the  times.    In  the  third  year  of  King  Edward's 
reign  a  new  form  of  ordination  was  agreed  on 
by  the  Bishops ;  and  when  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  with  the  last  corrections  of  it  was 
authorized  by  Act  of   Parliament  in   the  fifth 
year  of  that  reign,  the  new  form   of  ordination 
was  also  approved,  and  appointed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Common  Prayer  Book.    In  Queen  Mary's 
time  these  acts   were  repealed,  and  the  books 
condemned  by  name.      When  Queen  Elizabeth 
c^me   to  the  throne.  King  Edwatd's   Common 
Prayer  Book  was  confirmed,  and  Queen  Mary's 
act  repealed  without  expressly  mentioning  the 
Book  of  Ordination,  this  being  considered  as  part 
of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  to  which  it  had 
been  previously  annexed.    On  this  omission  Bi- 
shop Bonner  founded  a  distinction,  that  since 
the  Book  of  Ordination  had  been  by  name  con- 
demned in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  was  not  by 
name  received  in    Queen    Elizabeth's,  it  was 

£  £  2 
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• 

still  therefore  condemned  by  law,  and  conse- 
quently ordinations  performed  according  to  it, 
were  illegal.  This  objection,  however,  whatever 
force  it  may  derive  from  the  technicalities  of  the 
law,  has  no  relation  to  the  validity  of  ordina- 
tions, considered  as  sacred  performances,  but 
only  as  they  regard  our  constitution.  A  decla- 
ration was  therefore  made  in  a  subsequent  Par- 
liament,'that  the  Book  of  Ordination  was  consi- 
dered as  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
and  to  remove  every  doubt  on  the  subject,  they 
declared  all  ordinations  conferred  by  it  to  be  va- 
lid ;  from  which  retrospect  in  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, h  similar  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Article. 

2ndly.  An  objection  is  made  against  the 
form  of  giving  orders  in  these  words :  "  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  form  is  by  no 
means  of  primitive  use,  being  little  more  than 
six  hundred  years  old,  and  is  derived  from  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  which  the  early  writers  did 
not  think  applicable  to  this  subject.  Thougk 
therefore  it  was  proper  in  him  to  use  them  who 
had  "  the  spirit  without  measure'*  to  bestow  it 
at  his  pleasure,  yet  it  appears  an  act  of  presump- 
tion in  us,  as  if  we  could  convey  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  answer  to  this  objection  it  may  be 
observed,  1.  that  since  the  Churc^hes  of  the 
East  and  West  have  changed  their  forms  so 
frequently,  we   ^re  at  liberty    to   exercise  the 
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same  power.  2.  Since  the  several  functions  that 
are  in  the  Church,  are  said  by  the  Apostle  to 
flow  from  "  one  and  the  same  8piri,t"  1  Cor. 
xii.  4.,  we  may  infer  that  the  Holy  Ghost, 
though  in  a  much  lower  degree,  is  given  to  those 
who  are  inwardly  moved  hy  God  to  undertake 
that  holy  office.  The  words  therefore  may 
either  express  a  wish,  as  if  it  were  said,  "  may 
thou  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  agrees 
with  the  following  sentence:  "  and  he  thou  a 
faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  and  Sacrament."' 
Or  thus :  in  those  missions  the  Church  considers 
herself  as  acting  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  as  in 
baptism  it  is  said,  "  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name 
*'  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
**  Ghost;"  and  in  the  Eucharist  we  repeat  the 
•words  of  Christ,  and  apply  them  to  the  ele- 
ments. Thus  too  we  consider  such  persons  as  de- 
serve to  be  admitted  to  those  holy  functions,  to 
be  called  of  God,  and  therefore  the  Church,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  sends  them,  and  because  he 
gives  a  portion  of  his  spirit  to  those  whom  he 
sends,  therefore  the  Church,  in  his  name,  says, 
"  receive  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  this  sense  the 
use  of  the  words  may  be  fully  justified. 


ARTICLE  XXXVIL 

OF  CIVIL  MAGISTRATES. 

THE  aUEEN'S  MAJESTY  HATH  THE  CHIEF  POWER  l»  TttS 
REALM  OF  ENGLAND  AND  OTHER  HER  DOB1INI0N8,  UH* 
DER  WHOM  THE  CHIEF  GOYERNMENT  OF  ALL  EgTAtSS 
OF  THIS  REALM,  WHETHER  THEY  BE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
OR  CIYIL,  IN  ALL  CAUSES  DOTH  APPERTAIN,  AND  18 
NOT,  NOR  OUG&T  TO  BE  SUBJECT,  TQ  ANY  FOBSiGll 
JURISDICTION. 

WHERE  WE  ATTRIBUTB  TO  THE  QUEEN^S  MAJE&TY  THt 
CHIEF  GOYERNMENT,  BY  WHICH  TITLES  WE  UND£ft- 
STAND  THE  MINDS  OF  SOME  SLANDEROUS  FOLKS  TO 
BE  OFFENDED,  WE  GIYE  NOT  TO  OUR  PRINCES  IfB 
MINISTERING  EITHER  OF  GOp'S  WORD  OR  OF  lU 
SACRAMENTS,  THE  WHICH  THING  THE  INJUNCTKW$. 
ALSO  LATELY  SET  FORTH  BY  EUZABSTH  OUR  OCnSBlC 
DO  MOST  PLAINLY  TESTIFY  ;  BUT  THAT  ONLY  FU- 
ROOATIYE  WHICH  WE  SEE  TO  HAVE  BEEN  6IYBK 
ALWAYS  TO  ALL  GODLY  PRINCES  IN  HOLY  SCRIFTDBtS 
BY  GOD  HIMSELF,  THAT  IS,  THAT  THEY  SHOULD 
RULE  ALL  ESTATES  AND  DEGREES  COMMITTED  TO 
THEIR  CHARGE  BY  GOD,  WHETHER  THEY  BE  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL OR  TEMPORAL,  AND  RESTRAIN  WITH  TV 
CIYIL  SWORD  THE   STUBBORN  AND  EVIL  DOERS. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  ROME  BATH  KO  JURISDICTION  IN  THIS 
REALM   OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  LAWS  OF  THE  REALM  MAY  PUNISH  CHRISTIAN  MEN 
WITH  DEATH  FOR  HEINOUS  AND   GRIEVOUS  OFFENCES. 

rr  IS  LAWFUL  FOR  CHRISTIAN  MEN,  AT  THE  COMMAND- 
MBNT  OF  THE  MAGISTRATE,  TO  WEAR  WEAPONS  AXD 
SERVE  IN  THE  WARS. 
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X  HIS  Article  was  much  shorter^as  it  was  pub- 
lished in  King  Edward's  reign,  and  was  express- 
ed thus :  ^^  The  King  of  England  is  supreme 
'^  head  in  earth,  next  under  Christ,  of  the 
"  Church  of  England  and  Ireland."  Then  fol- 
lowed the  paragraph,  against  the  Pope's  juris- 
diction, to  which  these  words  were  added :  **  The 
^^  civil  magistrate  is  ordained  and  allowed  of 
**  God;  wherefore  we  must  obey  him,  not  only 
"  for  fear  of  punishment,  but  also  for  conscience 
**  sake."  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  it  was  con- 
sidered prudent  to  remove  the  occasion  of  the 
prejudices  which  the  Papists  were  infusing  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  term 
"head,"  and  instead  of  it  the  words  "chief 
power  and  government"  were  inserted.  The 
Queen  also,  by  her  injunctions,  entered  into  an 
explanation  on  this  subject:  "  For  whereas  it 
**  was  given  out  by  those  who  complied  with 
'^  every  thing  that  had  been  done  in  her  father's, 
'^  and  in  her  brother's  time,  but  that  resolved 
*^  now  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  her, 
^'  that  she  was  assuming  a  much  greater  authority 
*^  than  they  had  pretended  to,  she  upon  that 
"  ordered  that  explanation  which  is  referred  to 
*^  in  the  Article,  and  is  in  these  words :  For 
certainly  her  Majesty  neither  doth,  nor  ever 
will  challenge  any  authority  other  than  that 
was  challenged  and  lately  used  by  the  said 
*'  noble  kings  of  famous  memory.  King  Henry 
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''  the  eighth,  and  King  Edward  the  sixth,  which 
^'  is,  and  was  of  ancient  time  due  to  the  impe- 
"  rial  crown  of  this  realm,  that  is,  under  God,  to 
"  have  the  sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner 
"  of  persons  born  within  these  her  realms,  domi- 
"  nions  and  countries,  of  what  estate,  either  ec- 
"  clesiastieal  or  temporal,  soever  they  be ;  so  as 
"  no  other  foreign  power  shall,  or  ought  to  have 
"  any  authority  over  them.     And  if  any  person 
"  that  hath  conceived  any  other  sense  of  the 
^^  said  oath,  shall  accept  of  the  same  oath  with 
*^  this   interpretation,   sense,  or  meaniiag,    her 
"  Majesty  is  well  pleased  to  accept  every  such  in 
'^  that  behalf,  as  her  good  and  obedient  subjects ; 
^'  and  shall  acquit  them  of  all  manner  of  penal- 
'^  ties  contained  in  the  said  act    against  such 
"  as  shall  peremptorily  and  obstinately  refuse 
"  to  take  the  same  oath." 

This  Article  asserts :  I.  That  ike  Bishop  of 
Rome  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land. II.  Our  Sovereign  lias  that  jurisdiction* 
III.  It  declares  the  lawfulness  of  capital  ptmish- 
ments  :   and  IV.  the  lawftdness  of  tear. 

I.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  has  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  realm  of  England.^ 

The  Pope's  supremacy,  though  now  connect- 
ed with  infallibility,  was  yet  advanced  before  the 
latter  was  contemplated,  and  was  much  more 

■  See  Jewets  Def.  of  Apol  par.  4.  c.l4.  Div.  1 ;  JBiAm  on 
CkrUt  Sub;*,  par.  1 ;  and  Mmom^s  VuuUe,  1.  4.  o.  S^  4,  15,  l€k 
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universally  received  in  the  West.  They  exercised 
it  in  various  ways ;  they  sent  legates  and  bulls 
to  almost  every  part  of  the  Christian  world ; 
^ey  granted  exemptions  from  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction, and  received  from  the  bishops  oaths 
expressed  in  terms  of  fealty  and  homage.  Our 
Reformers,  therefore,  began  with  this  point,  and 
in  order  to  remove  the  obstacle  it  presented  to 
any  progress  in  the  cause,  they  laid  it  down  as 
a  fundamental  principle  that  all  bishops  were, 
by  their  character  and  office,  equal,  and  conse- 
quently, that  any  supremacy  possessed  by  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  arose  merely  from  the  dignity 
of  their  city  and  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

The  truth  of  our  statement  will  appear  from 
the  following  argument :  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
See  of  Rome  in  England  must  be  derived  either 
from  the  words  of  Scripture,  from  the  practice 
of  antiquity,  from  the  latter  receiving  the  faith 
by  her  ministry,  or  from  patriarchal  authority ; 
but  it  cannot  be  derived  from  any  of  these 
sources.    No  such  jurisdiction,  therefore,  exists. 

1st.  It  cannot  be  derived  from  Scripture,  The 
Popes  claim  their  supremacy,  as  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  whereas  it  is  plain,  that  no  superiority  was 
ietdmitted  in  him  above  the  other  Apostles.  (1 .)  They 
did  not  understand  our  Saviour's  words  (Matt. 
xvi.  13.)  as  conveying  that  authority,  since  they 
continued  to  the  last  disputing  ^'  which  of  them; 
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should  be  accounted  the  greatest."  (Luke  apdi. 
24.)  (2.)  The  same  inference  may  be  made  &om 
the  proposal  of  the  mother  of  James  and  John, 
in  which  it  is  evident  that  they  concurred  with 
her,  and  from  our  Lord^s  answer  to  her,  since  if 
he  had  transferred  any  peculiar  authority  to  St. 
Peter  on  the  former  occasion,  he  would  doubtr 
less  have  referred  them  to  what  he  had  then 
said.  (Matt  xx.  21.)  (3.)  The  history  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  proves  that  they  consulted 
in  common,  without  considering  St.  Peter  as 
possessing  any  superiority  over  them.  Thus  h^ 
was  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  his  bapti^ 
sing  Cornelius,  and  he  delivered  his  opinion  at 
the  council  of  Jerusalem  as  an  ordinary  in- 
dividual^ (Acts  xi.  2.  XV.  7.)  (4.)  St.  Paul  says, 
that  ^'  the  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision  was 
*^  committed  unt;o  him,  as  that  of  the  circum- 
"  cision  was  unto  Peter ;"  (Gal.  ii.  7 ;)  by  which 
he  rather  claims  an  advantage  over  him,  since 
his  was  certainly  the  much  wider  province. 
He  "  withstood  Peter  to  the  face"  (v.  11.)  when 
ibe  thought  he  was  in  error;  and  by  saying  that 
^^  he  did  not  stretch  himself  beyond  his  mea- 
sure," (2  Cor.  X.  14,)  he  plainly  intimates 
that  within  his  own  province  he  was  account: 
able  only   to  him  that  had  called  and   sent 

2dly.  It  cannot  Jw  derived  from  the  practice 
of  antiquity.     (1.)  'Ih^  primitive  Church  held 
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that  all  bishops  were  brethren  and  colleagnes ; 
and  tjboagh  the  dignity  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  was  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  the  opi* 
nion  that  the  Church  in  it  had  been  founded  by 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,,  created  a  great  respect 
to  the  bishops  of  that  see,  which  was  increased 
by  their  eminent  worth  and  not  unfrequent  mar- 
tyrdoms; yet  St  Cyprian*  was  strongly  opposed 
to  causes  being  brought  to  Rome  for  decision,  and 
plainly  says,  that  '^  all  the  Apostles  were  equal  in 
*^  power,  and  that  all  bishops  were  also  equal/ 
since  the  whole  office  and  episcopate  was  one 
entire  thing,  of  which  every  bishop  had  a 
complete  and  equal  share.''  It  is  true,  that 
he  speaks  of  the  unity  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  of  other  Churches  with  it,  but  those  words 
were  occasioned  by  a  schism  which  the  election 
of  Novatian,  in  opposition  to  the  rightful  bishop, 
had  created  at  Rome,  and  merely  refer  to  the 
communion  which  other  Churches  held  with 
that  bishop*  His  opinion  further  appears  from 
his  Epistles,  in  which  he  every  where  treats  the' 
bishop  of  Rome  as  his  equal,  with  the  titles  of 
brother  and  colleague.  (2.)  In  the  first  general 
council  ^  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  the  great 
sees  over  the  Churches  respectively  subordinate 
to  them,  is  stated  as  equal.  This  authority  is 
pretended  to  be  derived  only  from  custom,  and  is 

*  See  fb  Unit^  EetUt.  ^  See  Cone.  2iU,  oto.  6. 
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considered  as  under  the  limitations  and  decisions 
of  a  general  council.    (3.)  Soon  after  this  time 
the  Arian  controversy  spread  over  the  East  to 
such  an  extent,  that  tho^e  who  adhered  to  the 
Nicene  faith  were  not  safe  in  consequence  of  the 
great  numbers  of  their  adversaries,  while  the 
Latin  Churches  were  preserved  free  from  that 
contagion;  (though  St.  Basil ^  laments  that  they 
neither  understood,  nor  were  much  concemcfd 
about  their  duties,  but  were  swelled  up  with 
pride.)    This  induced  Athanasius  and  other  op- 
pressed bishops  to  fly  to  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
and  of  other  places  in  the  West,  and  thus  ap- 
peals were  begun,  which  were  authorized  by  the 
council  of  Sardica.**     The  evil  effects,  however, 
of  such  a  precedent  were  apprehended  by  the  se- 
cond general  council,*^  which  decreed  that  every 
province  should  be  governed  by  its  own  sjnodj 
and  that  all  bishops  should  at  first  be  juilged  by 
the  bishops  of  their  own  province,  from  whom  an 
appeal  was  allowed  to  the  bishops  of  the  diocese. 
And  though  in  authorizing  this  appeal  they  de- 
parted from  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
still  there  is  an  express  prohibition  of  any  faither 
appeal,  which  is  an  evident  repealing  of  the  ca- 
nbn  of  Sardica.     {4,)  It  appears  also  from  this 

•  See  Ep.  10.  ad  Greg, 

^  See  Cone.  Sard.  can.  3  and  7.     This  coancil  was  suoimoBcd 
hj  (be  emperors  Constantias  an4  ConstaDS,  A.  D.  347. 
^  See  C011C.  Constant,  cao.  3. 
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council  upon  what  ground  the  dignity  of  the 
see  of  Eome  was  admitted;  for  Constantinople 
being  made  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and  called 
New  Rome,  the  bishops  of  that  city  had  the 
same  privileges  conferred  upon  them  that  were 
possessed  by  the  bishops  of  Old  Rome,  with  the 
exception  of  the  point  of  rank,  which  was  pre- 
served to  the  latter.  This  decree  was  confirmed 
by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.*  Now  these  facts 
prove  that  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
arose  merely  from  the  dignity  of  their  city,  and 
that  their  privileges  were  subject  to  the  decisions 
of  a  general  council.  (5.)  The  African  Churches  ** 
at  this  time  disclaimed  any  superiority  in  the 
See  of  Rome,  and  decreed  that  any  persons  that 
made  appeals  to  it  should  be  excommunicated. 
In  opposition  to  this  decree  the  Popes  made  no 
claim  to  an  universal  jurisdiction  founded  upon 
divine  right ;  they  merely  pleaded  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  which  was,  upon  examination, 
proved  to  be  forged.*^  (6.)  In  the  sixth  century, 
when  the  Emperor  Mauritius  gave  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop^ 
Pelagius,  and  particularly  Gregory  the  Great, 
expressed  the  highest  indignation  against  the 

*  See  Cone,  Chalced,  can.  28. 

^  See  Cone.  Afrie,  cap.  101  and  106  :  and  E^ist*  ad  Bonif.  ei 

'^  See  Art,  xi^,  p.  293,  sole. 
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assumption  of  the  name.  The  latter^  eompared 
it  to  the  pride  of  Lucifer,  and  said  that  *^  he 
*^  who  assumed  it  was  the  forerunner  of  Anti- 
^^  Christ ;"  and  as  he  renounced  all  claim  to  it, 
so  he  affirmed  that  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  aspired  to  such  a  power.  This  circumstance 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Saxons 
being  converted  under  this  Pope's  direction^^  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  doctrine  was  at 
the  same  time  declared  to  the  British  Churches. 
(7.)  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  the  suc- 
ceeding Pope  had  no  hesitation  in  assuming 
the  title^  against  which  his  predecessor  had  de- 
claimed so  violently.  Several  circumstances  con- 
curred at  that  time  to  enlarge  their  privileges. 
The  convulsions  which  took  place  in  Italy  had 
this  effect,  since  it  was  a  great  accession  of 
strength  to  any  party  to  have  them  on  their  side. 

'  See  Greg.  Ep.  1.  4.  Ep.  32.  34.  3C.  38.  39.  1.  6.  Ep.  24. 2S. 
30.  31.  ].  7.  Ep.  70. 

^  It  is  generally  sapposed  that  Cbristianity  was  introdoced 
among  the  English  Saxons  by  a  number  of  monks  sent  over  for  that 
purpose  by  Gregory  the  Great — See  Mosheim's  JRist^  ceot.Ti.p.  i.e.  i. 
and  CoUier*s  EccU  Hi$i,  eent.  Ti.  B.  ii.  p.  64.  It  is  howeTer  certaioi 
that  some  time  (perhaps  thirty  years)  belbre  their  arrival,  the  C^ospel 
had  been  professed  by  Qaeen  Bertha,  daagbter  of  Cherebert,  kins; 
of  Paris,  and  preached  by  her  bishop,  who  attended  her  from  France, 
and  whose  name  was  Liadhardos. — See  Stillmgfiett*8  Works,  r.  iii. 
p.  673. 

"  This  title  was  assumed  by  Pope  Boniface  UI.-~See  Mothem'i 
Hiit,  oent«  ?ii.  par.  ii.  c.  ii.  and  StURt^jiftitfi  Works,  r,  ir.  p.  406. 
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The  kings  of  the  Lombards,  however,  restrained 
them,  and  in  opposition  to  them  they  procured 
the  aid  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne,  who  hav^ 
ing  subsequently  obtained  the  nomination  of 
the  Popes,  naturally  advanced  the  greatness  of 
those  who  were  to  be  their  creatures.     About 
this  time  the  decretal  epistles  of  the  early  Popes 
made  their  appearance,  by  which  they  were  re- 
presented as  governing  the  world  with  an  uni- 
versal  authority.    At  first  this  forgery  was  dis- 
puted, but  being  received  after  a  little  time,  the 
Popes  made  use  of  it  to  advance  new  pretensions. 
They  claimed  a  power  over  princes  and  their  do- 
minions, which  was  at  first  confined  to  spiritual 
matters,  and  deposed  them  for  heresy.    From 
deposing,  they  advanced  to  transferring  their 
dominions  to  others,  and  at  last  Boniface  VIII. 
completed  their  claim,  for  he  decreed  that  "  it 
^^  was  necessary  for  every  man  to  be  subject  to  the 
^  Pope's  authority,"  and  declared  that  all  princes 
held  their  dominions  under  him,  and  at  his 
courtesy.    The  jurisdiction  which  they  claimed 
over  the  spiritualty  was  conducted  with  equal 
violence,  and  thus  were  men  led  to  inquire  into 
the  grounds  of  that  authority  which  was  managed 
with  so  much  tyranny  and  corruption. 

Srdly.  The  jurisdicHon  of  the  See  of  Rome  in 
England  cannot  he  derived  from  tlie  latter  receiv- 
ing the  faith  by  her  ministry.  For,  (1.)  if  it  were 
true,  that  a  nation's  reioeivipg.  the  faith  by  the 
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ministry  of  men  sent  from  any  see,  subjected 
them  to  that  see,  then  all  must  be  subject  to  Jeru- 
salem, since  the  Gospel  came  to  all  the  Churches 
from  thence.  (2.)  The  Cypriotic  Churches  *  de- 
clared before  the  third  general  council  that  thej 
had  always  been  independent  Churches,  and  on 
this  grounded  a  claim  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
Patriarchal  See.  The  council  decided  in  theii 
favour.  In  like  manner,  since  the  Britannic 
Churches  were  converted  ^  long  before  they  had 
any  commerce  with  Rome,  they  were  origiuallj 
independent  ;^  which  could  not  be  lost  by  any 

*  The  bishop  of  Antioch  had  pretended  to  a  right  to  consecrate 
the  metropolitao  of  the  Charches  of  Cjpros,  of  which  the  latter  com- 
plained as  a  violation  of  the  canons  of  the  Nicene  cooncil.  Tbe 
council,  therefore,  not  only  decided  in  their  favour,  but  made  a  ge- 
neral role,  which  *<  forbad  any  bishops  from  presuming  to  invsd* 
another's  provioce." — See  Cone.  Eph,  can.  S. ' 

*  The  conversion  of  the  Britons  is  supposed  to  have  been  ef- 
fected in  consequence  of  an  embassy  seat  from  King  Locias  to  Pope 
Eieoiberins  for  that  purpose,  A.  D.  176.  This  account,  however,  is 
given  only  by  Bede,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  faboloas. 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  they  were  converted 
by  the  ministry  of  St.  Paul. — Sec  hts  Antiquititt  of  tk*  British 
Churches,  m  his  Works,  t.  iii.  p.  24.  See  also  Bower* s  Lives  cftkt 
Popes,  V.  1.  p.  33.  and  MasovCs  Vindic,  B.  iv.  c.  16. 

^  The  independency  of  the  British  Cborobes  on  the  See  of  Roae 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  when  St.  Augustine,  who  bad  beei 
sent  by  Gregory  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Eogtand,  and  wbo 
had  been  furnished  by  him  with  full  authority  over  the  bishops^ 
summoned  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  submit  to 
tiie  Pope,  they  peremptorily  refused  submisiioD  to  tbe  Chorcb  of 
|lome.'«-See  Be«k*$  Hist.  .1. 2.  o.  9. 
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subsequent  ministry  of  men  sent  from  Rome 
among  the  Saxons. 

4thlj.  It  cannot  be  derived  from  patriarchal 
authority.  For  that  authority  which  the  See  of 
Rome  had  once  over  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  • 
empire  arose  merely  from  its  peculiar  constitution, 
and  as  this  is  now  dissolved  into  many  different 
sovereignties  the  new  princes  are  not  bound  ta 
have  any  regard  to  that  authority. 

From  these  considerations  it  plainly  follows* 
that  ^^  the  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  - 
in  this  realm  of  England." 

II.  The  Article  asserts  that  our  Sovereign  has 
an  autJiority  over  his  subjects  in  ecclesJMStical  mat- ; 
ters. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  appear,  I.  from 
Scripture ;  2.  from  the  practice  of  a»tiquiiy, ; 
and  3.  from  reason, 

1.  From  Scripture.  (1.)  In  the  Old  Testament,, 
the  kings  of  Israel  interfered  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion. Samuel  ackixowledged  Saul's  authority,, 
and  said  that  '^  he  was  made  the  head  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel;  (1  Sam.  xv.  17;)  one  of  which 
was  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Abimelech,  too,  the  High 
Priest,  when  called  before  him,  appeared,  and- 
answered  some  charges  that  were  brought  against 
him,  relating  to  the  service  of  God.  (xxii.  14.) 
(2.)  David  made  several  laws  about  sacred  things, 
such  as  the  orders  of  the  courses  of  the  priests, 
and  the  time  of  their  attendance  at  public  wor«^ 
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ship ;  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  6 ;)  and  when,  at  his  death,  he 
informed  Solomon  of  the  extent  of  his  authority, 
he  told  him  that  ^^  the  courses  of  the  priests  and 
"  Levites  should  be  with  him  for  all  the  service 
of  the  house  of  God,  and  the  princes  and  all 
the  people  should  be  wholly  at  his  command- 
•^  ment."  (xxviii.  21.)  Accordingly  we  find  So- 
lomon appointed  them  theic  charges  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  "  they  departed  not  from 
^^  the  commandment  of  the  king  unto  the  priea!^ 
"  and  Levites  concerning  any  matter."  (2  Chron. 
viii.  14,  15.)  He  deprived  Abiathar  of  the  High 
Priest's  office,  and  no  complaint  was  made,  as  if 
he  had  assumed  an  unwarrantable  authority.  It 
is  true,  that  David  and  Solomon  were  inspired 
persons.  But  these  were  merely  acts  of  regal 
I)ower,  in  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  guided  by  any  such  inspiration.  (3 )  In  like 
manner  the  subsequent  kings,  Jehosephat,  He- 
zekiah  and  Josiah  made  many  rules  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8.)  And  though  the 
priests  opposed  Uzziah  when  he  was  going  to 
oflFer  incense  at  the  Holy  Place,  still  they  never 
claimed  to  be  exempted  from  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  their  kings,  (xxvi.  16.)  (4.)  In  the 
same  way,  Mordecai  appointed  the  feast  of  Purim, 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  that  king  Ahaseurus 
gave  him,  and  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by 
their  commission  from  the  kings  of  Persia,  made 
several  regulations  in  sacred  things,    (6.)  In  tlie 
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New  Testament  tKe  same  doctrine  is  inculcated. 
Our  Saviour  desired  the  Jews  to  "  render  unto 
^'  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  un- 
"  to  God  the  things  which  are  God's,"  (Matt, 
xxii.  21,)  thus  showing  that  the  laws  of  his  dis- 
pensation were  not  intended  to  lessen  the  tempo- 
ral authority.  The  Apostles  desired  the  Churches 
to  '^  ohey  magistrates,  to  suhmit  to  them,  and  to 
pay  tribute;"  and  charged  "every  soul  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  powers."  (Rom.  xiii.  1,  6, 
and  1  Pet.  ii.  13.) 

2.  The  truth  of  our  assertion  appears  from 
the  practice  of  antiquity,  (1.)  The  early  writers 
interpret  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  we 
have  quoted  as  including  the  clergy  as  well  as 
others.  (2.)  Previous  to  the  time  of  Constantine 
this  question  was  not  attended  to,  for  before  hiib 
the  emperors  looked  on  the  Christians  scarcely 
in  any  other  light  than  as  enemies ;  and  though 
the  case  *  of  Paul  of  Samosata  is  an  exception, 
in  which  they  obtained  a  feivourable  answer  to 
their  address  from  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Constantine  that  any 
legislative  enactments  were  made  regarding  reli* 

*  Paol  bad  been  degraded  from  tbe  See  of  Antiocb  bj  a  ooaooil 
beld  in  that  oitj  A.  D.  270.  He  however  still  continned  to  Iceep 
posaeMion  of  the  office  for  foor  jears  after  the  decree  bad  passed* 
when,  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism,  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
JBmperor  Anrelian,  who  con6nned  the  decision  of  the  sjnod. — See 
£iiw6.  HiiU  EccL  I.  vii.  o.  30. 
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gion.  He,  however,  and  his  successors,  made 
many  laws  *  in  ecclesiastical  matters  concerning 
the  age,  the  qualifications,  and  the  duties  of  the 
clergy,  which  may  hp  found  in  Theodosius'  and 
Justinian's  code.  Appeals  were  made  to  the 
emperors  against  the  injustice  of  synods,  which 
they  received  and  tried  by  means  of  bishops, 
whom  they  appointed  to  sit  for  that  purpose.'* 
In  the  coimcil  of  Nice  many  complaints  were 
given  to  the  emperor  by  the  bishops  against 
each  other.  The  emperors  called  general  coun- 
cils,*^ and  presided  there,  and  confirmed  their 
decisions,  and  afterwards,  when  the  Church  was 
scattered,  under  several  small  sovereignties,  the 
princes  still  continued  to  make  whatever  laws 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  appeared  necessary  to 
them.  (3.)  When  Charlemagne  was  correct- 
ing the  abuses  which  had  accumulated  in  a 
course  of  some  ignorant  ages,  he  published  many 
capitulars,  several  of  which  related  to  eccle- 
siastical afifairs.  And  in  the  synods  which 
were  held  at  that  time,  the  spiritualty  and  tem- 
poralty  sat  together,  and  deci<}ed  in  common  on 

*  See  Mosheim*s  Hist.  cent.  iv.  par.  2.  c.  2. 

^  An  instance  ^(  this  ocparred  in  the  case  of  the  Dooatists,  wbo 
referred  their  caase  to  Cpnstantine  the  Great ;  in  conseqaence  of 
which  he  appointed  Melchiades,  Bishop  of  Rome,  assisted  bj  three, 
bishops  of  Gaal,  to  examine  into  the  appeal. — $ee  Mosh§im'$  But, 
cent.  4.  par.  2.  c.  5. 

'  See  Art,  21.  p.  $17. 
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all  questions  that  came  before  them,  like  the 
Sanhedrim  among  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
days.  (4.)  In  England  our  kings  began  early, 
and  continued  long  to  maintain  this  part  of  their 
authority.  The  letters  that  are  said  to  have 
passed  between  King  Lucius  and  Pope  Eleuthe- 
rius  are  very  probably  forgeries,  but  they  are 
at  least  ancient,  and  were  for  many  ages  re- 
ceived as  true.  Now  a  forgery  is  generally  cal- 
culated to  the  sense  of  the  time  in  which  it  is 
made ;  and  in  the  pope's  letter  the  king  is 
called  "  God's  Vicar  in  his  kingdoms,"  and  it  is 
said  "  to  belong  to  his  oflBce  to  bring  his  sub- 
"  jects  to  the  holy  Church,  and*  to  maintain,  pro- 
"  tect,  and  govern  them  in  it."  Subsequently 
we  find  the  Saxon  and  Danish  kings  making 
several  rules  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  after 
the  conquest,  when  the  constitution  became  more 
settled,  many  laws  were  passed,  particularly  in 
opposition  to  the  practices  which  favoured  the 
views  of  the  Pope,  such  as  appeals  to  Rome, 
and  bishops  leaving  th^  Kingdom  without  the 
king's  permission.*  Alfred's  laws,  too,  which 
were  held  in  such  high  esteem,  contain  many 
regulations     relating    to    this    subject.**      The 

*  Thas  William  the  conqueror  would  not  allow  Lanfranc  to 
l^ave  the  kingdom,  thoagh  Gregory  VII.  had  sent  several  letter* 
In  him  desiring  him   to  come  to  Rome. — See  Greg.   Ep,  I.  9.  Ep* 

'•  See  Henrt/'s  Uut.  of  England,  v.  2.  p.  158.  Ed.  Dabliai  1789 


exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  at 
first  a  privilege  granted  by  our  sovereigns* 
Thus  William  the  Conqueror,*  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  his  victory  over  Harold,  and  to 
endear  himself  to  the  clergy,  founded  an  abbey 
in  the  field  where  the  battle  was  fought,  called 
Battle-Abbey.  And  in  the  charter  of  the  foun- 
dtfdon,  this  clause  was  inserted :  ^^  It  shall  also 
'*  be  free  and  quiet  for  ever  from  all  subjection 
"  to  bishops  or  dominion  of  any  other  person." 
Can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  directly  affect- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Church  ?  The  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon**  likewise,  which  relate  to 
the  clergy,  were  asserted  by  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment as  ^^  the  ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom,'* 
and  submitted  to  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
not  even  excepting  Becket  himself,  though  he 
soon  changed  his  mind.  (5.)  In  the  ages  imme- 
diately  succeeding,  the  papacy  became  superior 
to  the  temporal  authority.  But  at  last,  owing  to 
the  long  residence  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon^  and 
the  schism  which  ensued  upon  their  return  to 
Rome,  they  began  to  lose  ground.     Then  the 

^  See  Spelman  Condi,  t.  2.  p.  53. 

^  These  constitations  were  made  at  Clarendon,    A.D.  1I64> 
and  were  calculated  to  set  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Se 
of  Rome. — See  Cullier^s  Eccl,  Hist.  rol.  1 .  cent.  xii. 

^  This  removal  took  place  ondor  the  pontificate  of  Clement  V* 
at  the  request  of  Philip  the  Fail. — See  Motheim'*  Hitt.  cent,  xir* 
par.  ii.  c.  ii. 
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councils  took  courage,*  and  resolved  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  from  the  papal  tjrranny. 
Pragmatic  sanctions^  were  made  in  several  na- 
tions to  maintain  their  lihertj,  in  which  the 
bishops  not  only  asserted  their  independency  on 
the  papacy,  but  endeavoured  to  throw  oflF  the 
civil  authority,  particularly  in  the  point  of  elec- 
tions. This  disposed  princes  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Popes,  by  which  they  divided 
the  rights  and  pretensions  of.  the  Church  be- 
tween them,  and  the  former  yielded  a  great  deal 
to  the  latter  in  order  to  be  protected  in  that 
which  they  reserved  to  themselves.  Great  re- 
straints, however,  were  laid  on  the  See  of  Rome 
and  the  clergy  by  the  appeals  that  were  intro- 
duced into  the  secular  courts  from  the  ordinary 
judgments  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  the 
bulls  and  legates  brought  with  them.  In  or- 
der to  this,  a  distinction  was  invented,  which 
seemed  not  to  interfere  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  at  the  same  time  that  the  secular 
court  was  made  the  judge  of  it.  The  appeal 
lay   upon   the  pretence  that  the  ecclesiastical 

*  Tbe  coancils  of  Pisa  aad  Constance  were  summoned  A.  D. 
1409,  and  1414,  which  declared  the  aathoritj  of  tbe  Pope  infe- 
rior to  that  of  a  general  council. — See  Mosheim*s  Hist*  cent.  XT. 
par.  ii.  c.  ii.    . 

*>  Bjr  the  pra;j^atic  sanction  of  France,  each  Cbarch  cboso 
it«  Bishop,  and  everjr  Monastery  its  own  Abbot,  bat  by  the  coil- 
cordate  made  between  Francis  1.  and  Leo  X.  the  nomination  of 
these  was  rested  in  the  crown. 
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judge  had  committed  some  abuse  in  the  way  of 
proceeding,  or  in  his  sentence.  This  abuse  was 
to  be  examined  by  the  secular  court  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Church  only,  but  they  always 
either  confirmed  or  reversed  the  sentence.  This 
example  has  likewise  been  followed  even  by 
those  princes  that  acknowledge  the  papal  autho- 
rity, who  have  invented  distinctions  to  impose 
such  checks  upon  it  as  are  necessary. 

3,  The  truth  of  our  assertion  appears  from 
reason.  For  if  any  rank  of  men  were  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  princes,  they 
would  cease  to  be  subjects  ;  and  if  any  kind  of 
causes,  spiritual  ones  particularly,  were  ex- 
cluded from  their  cognisance,  it  would  be  easy 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  such  a  relation  to 
these,  that  their  authority  would  be  very  pre- 
carious and  feeble;  nor  could  any  thing  tend 
more  to  prejudice  governors  against  Christia- 
nity, than  if  they  found  that  the  condition  of 
receiving  it  was  a  renouncing  of  their  natural 
power. 

Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  this  au- 
thority, it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  claimed j  and  the  degree 
to  which  it  extends.  1.  As  to  the  foi-mer^  it  is 
plain  that  this  power  is  independent  of  the 
Prince's  religion,  whether  he  be  a  Christian  or 
not,  whether  he  be  a  good  or  a  bad  character ;  by 
the  same  tenure  that  he  holds  his  sovereignty,  he 
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holds  this  also.  Thus  Artaxerxes  possessed  it  as 
well  as  David  or  Solomon,  when  the  Jews  were 
once  lawfully  his  subjects ;  and  the  Christians 
owed  the  same  duty  to  the  Emperors  while 
Heathen  that  they  paid  them  when  Christian. 
As  the  relations  of  nature,  of  parent  and  child 
for  instance,  continue  the  same  whatsoever  men's 
persuasion  in  religion  be ;  so  likewise  civil  rela- 
tions, as  prince  and  subject,  are  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  by  the  truth  of  their  sentiments 
concerning  religion. 

2.  As  to  tfte  degree  to  which  this  power  extends, 
it  must  be  regarded,  (1.)  As  to  persons.  All 
persons  without  exception  are  subject  to  the 
prince's  authority ;  "  every  soul  is  subject  to 
the  higher  powers ;"  and  so  far  from  the  office 
of  a  clergyman  exempting  him  from  that  au- 
thority, a  crime  committed  by  him  is  attended 
even  with  worse  consequences  than  if  committed 
by  an  ordinary  individual.  Thus  treason,  spoken 
from  the  pulpit,  is  rendered  more  criminal  by  its 
publicity  and  the  effect  it  is  likely  to  produce. 
(2.)  As  to  causes.  With  respect  to  those  things 
which  are  either  directly  commanded  or  forbidden 
by  God,  the  magistrate  has  no  other  authority 
than  of  executing  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  using 
his  utmost  industry  to  procure  obedience  to 
them.  His  authority  only  extends  to  indiffer- 
ent things,  and  in  these  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  obeyed.    A  distinction,   however,  ought 
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here  to  be  observed  between  two  cases  which 
may  occni*.    The  one  is,  when  the  magistrate 
acts  as  if  he  intended  to  preserve  religion,  but 
commits  errors  in  his  management.    The  other 
is,  when  he  acts  as  if  he  intended  to  destroy  re- 
ligion, and  divide  and  distract  those  who  profess 
it.    In  the  former  case,  every  thing  that  is  not 
sinful  in  itself  ought  to  be  done  in  compliance 
with  his  authority.     But  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  plain  his  design  is  to  destroy  the 
Faith,  then  less  regaixi  is    to  be  paid  to  his 
office,  and  the  people  may  adhere  to  their  pastors 
in  defence  of  religion,  and  in  opposition  to  bis 
attacks.    In  fine,  the  power  of  the  king  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  is  here  stated  with  great  mo- 
deration.    And  though   the  term    "  head"  is 
omitted,  even  that  has  a  foundation  in  an  ex- 
pression of  Samuel   to  Saul,  (1.  Sam.  xv.  17.) 
In  the  strictest  sense,  as  the  head  communicates 
vital  influence  to  the  whole  body,  Christ  is  the 
only  head  of  the  Church,  but  as  it  may  figura- 
tively stand  for  the  fountain  of  order  and  go- 
vernment, the  sovereign  may  with  propriety  be 
called  "  The  Head  of  the  Church." 

III.  The  Article  asserts  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishments^ 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  appears  (1.)  frorn 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In  thiis  we  find  that 
God  appointed  many  capital  punishments,  even 
for  offences  against  positive  precepts.    Sincei 
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then,  God  is  unalterable  in  his  perfections,  it 
follows  that  such  punishments  cannot  be  con- 
trary to  justice  or  true  goodness.  (2.)  From  tlie 
directions  of  the  New  Testament.  The  magistrate 
has  the  sword  placed  in  his  hand,  which  '^  he 
*^  beareth  not  in  vain,  for  he  is  the  minister 
"  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
*^  that  doeth  evil."  (Rom.  xiii.  4.)  Now  the  na.. 
tural  signification  of  his  carrying  the  sword  is, 
that  he  has  an  authority  for  punishing  capitally, 
since  it  is  upon  those  occasions  only  that  he  can 
be  said  to  use  it  as  a  revenger.  (3.)  From  the 
good  effects  they  are  calculated  to  prodiice.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  as  nothing  but  a  proceed- 
ing of  this  kind  could  stop  the  progress  of  injus- 
tice and  wickedness,  so  nothing  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  individual  to  re- 
pent of  his  sins  than  to  condemn  him  to  die  for 
his  crimes.  Capital  punishments,  therefore,  are 
not  only  necessary  to  human  society,  but  often 
real  blessings  to  him  upon  whom  they  fall,  for  a 
man  who  can  harden  himself  against  the  terrors 
of  death  when  they  come  upon  him  so  solemnly, 
so  slowly,  and  so  certainly,  while  he  is  in  full 
health,  and  therefore  capable  of  reflecting  on  its 
consequences,  is  not  likely  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  a  longer  continuance  of  life.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  such  punishments  ai*e  opposed  to 
Christian  charity.  The  charity  which  the  Gos- 
pel requires  does  not  annul  the  rules  of  equity 
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and  justice,  by  which  we  may  maintain  our  pos- 
sessions,  or  recover  them   out  of  the  hands  of 
violent  aggressors;  it  only  obliges  to  do  that  in 
a  gentle  manner,  without  rigour  or  resentment. 
We  owe  to  human  society,  and  to  the  safety  and 
order  of  the  world,  our  endeavours  to  check  the 
wickedness  of  men,  which  a  good  Christian  may 
do  with  great  internal  tenderness.    When,  there- 
fore, a  man  is  called  upon  by  the  constitution 
under   which  he   lives,    to    act    as  the  aven- 
ger of  blood,  or  of  other  crimes,  he  cannot  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  such  a  demand.     He  can 
only  forgive  that  of  which  he  is  master,  and 
the  private  pardoning  of  the  wrong  done   to 
himself  cannot   reach  to  that  obligation  which 
he  owes   society,  and  which    it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  give  away. 

It  is  not"  easy  to  fix  rules  by  which  ca- 
pital punishments  ought  to  be  inflicted.  It  is 
certain  that  in  strictness  life  can  only  be  given 
for  life;  but  there  may  be  many  other  crimes, 
that  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  society,  and  in 
the  dissolution  of  all  order  and  the  commerce 
that  ought  to  be  among  men,  if  they  are  left 
unpunished.  In  this  all  princes  and  states 
must  judge  according  to  the  real  necessity  of 
the  case,  ever  recollecting  that  since  man  was 
made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  since  his  life 
is  precious,  great  caution  should  be  observed  in 
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disposing  of  it,  and  that  it  should  never  be  taken 

except  when  the  safety  of  society  demands  it* 

IV.    The  Article  asserts   the  lawfulness    of 

WCMTS, 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  appears  from  the 
following  circumstances:  (1.)  God  allowed  of 
wars  in  that  government  which  he  himself  con- 
stituted. And  here  we  should  distinguish  be- 
tween those  things  that  were  permitted  by 
reason  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and 
those  which  were  expressly  commanded  by  God, 
and  which  cannot  therefore  be  immoral.  (2.) 
When  the  soldiers  came  to  be  baptise4  by  St. 
John,  he  did  not  charge  them  to  relinquish 
that  course  of  life,  but  only  ^*  to  do  violence  to 
"  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  to 
"  be  content  with  their  wages/'  (Luke  iii.  14.) 
In  like  manner  St.  Peter  did  not  desire  Corne- 
lius to  forsake  his  post  when  he  baptised 
him.  (Acts  x.)  (3.)  The  Primitive  Christians 
conceived  they  might  continue  in  military  em- 
ployments, in  which  they  still  preserved  the  pu- 
rity of  their  characters,  as  appears  from  the  works 
of  Tertullian  and  the  history  of  Julian's  reign. 

Against  this  assertion,  however,  an  objec- 
tion has  been  raised,  founded  upon  our  Lord's 
words :  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not 
"  evil,  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the 
"  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also." 
(Matt.   V.  39.)    From  which  it  is  inferred  by 
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analogy  that  societies  should  be  bound  by  the 
same  rules  of  non-resistance  which  a£Pect  indi- 
viduals.   Now  though  this  objection  is  certainly 
plausible,  and  apparently  well  founded,  yet  in 
answer  to  it  we  may  observe:  (1.)  it  is  evident 
that  these  words  cannot  be  understood  literally, 
since  such  a  command  would  cast   the  world 
loose,  and  expose  it  to  the  injustice  and  inso- 
lence of  wicked  persons,  who  would  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  such  a  submission.     It  is  to 
be  considered  therefore  that  these  words  are  ad- 
dressed to  private  persons,  that  they  relate  to 
smaller  injuries,    which   can    more   easily    be 
borne,  and  that  they  are  figures  of  speech  which 
are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  fullest  sense.    The 
true  meaning  therefore  is,  that  private  persons 
ought  to  be  so  far  from  pursuing  injuries  to  the 
equal  retaliation  of  an  "  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,"  that  they  ought  in  many 
cases  to  bear  them,,  when  the  oflFence  is  slight 
and  the  wrong  tolerable.    And  such  patience 
under  insults  ought  particularly  to  be  exerted 
when  by  it  we  hope  to  "  overcome  evil  with 
good,"  or  to  show  to  the  world  the  power  that 
Christianity  has  over  us  in  checking  our  pas- 
sions.   In  this  case  we  ought  certainly  to  sacri- 
fice our  just  rights,  either  of  defence  or  reparation, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  of  his  religion.    (2.) 
St.  Paul  gives  us  a  clear  commentary  on  our 
Saviour's  words.     He  reproves  the  Corinthians 
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for  "  going  to  law  with  one  another,  and  that 
with  unhelievers,"  (1  Cor.  vi.  6,)  when  it  was 
so  great  a  scandal  to  the  Christian  religion  in 
its  infancy.  He  says,  "  Why  do  ye  not  rather 
take  wrong ;  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  defrauded  ?"  (v.  7.)  Yet  he 
does  not  deny  that  they  might  claim  their 
rights,  and  seek  for  redress,  and  accordingly  he 
proposes  their  doing  so  by  arbitration  among 
themselves ;  so  that  his  reproof  does  not  fall  on 
their  suing  one  another,  but  only  the  scan- 
dalous manner  of  doing  it.  Men,  therefore, 
are  not  prevented  by  the  Gospel  from  seeking 
relief  before  a  Christian  judge,  and  conse- 
quently our  Saviour's  words  are  not  to  be  urged 
to  the  full  extent  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Hence  it  follows  by  analogy,  that  if  private 
persons  may  seek  reparation  of  one  another,  they 
may  also  seek  reparation  for  the  wrongs  done  by 
those  who  are  subjects  to  a  different  power.  In 
such  cases  the  prince  owes  a  protection  to  his 
people,  for  "  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain." 
He  may  demand  satisfaction  by  such  forms  as 
are  agreed  on  amongst  nations,  and  if  not  granted, 
he  may  take  it  by  force.  Much  more  may  he  use 
the  sword  to  protect  his  people,  if  another  comes 
to  invade  them ;  and  further,  as  a  private  man 
owes  assistance  to  another,  whom  he  sees  in 
the  hands  of  thieves  and  robbers,  so  kings  may 
assist  other  kings  who  are  unjustly  attacked, 
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and  thereby  defend  their  own  country  from  the 
effects  of  success  in  such  unlawful  contests. 
Thus,  then,  wars,  which,  as  to  the  first  occa- 
sion of  them,  are  defensive,  though  in  the  pro- 
gress of  them  they  must  often  be  offensive,  may 
be  lawful. 

In  thus  asserting  the  lawfulness  of  wars,  the 
Article  does  not  mean  to  justify  those  which 
are  undertaken  to  gratify  views  of  ambition  or 
worldly  aggrandizement;  nor  is  any  cause  of 
war  more  unjust  than  the  propagation  of  the 
true  religion,  or  the  destroying  a  false  one. 
This  must  be  left  to  the  Providence  of  God, 
whose  plans  are  not  to  be  carried  on  by  carnal 
motives,  for  "  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God." 


ARTICLE  XXXVIII. 

OF  CHRISTIAN  MEN'S  GOODS  WHICH  ARE 

NOT  COMMON. 

THE  RICHES  AND  GOODS  OF  CHRISTIANS  ARE  NOT  COM- 
MON, AS  TOUCHING  THE  RIGHT,  TITLE,  AND  POSSES- 
SION OF  THE  SAME  ;  AS  CERTAIN  ANABAPTISTS  *  DO 
FALSELY  BOAST.  NOTWITHSTANDING,  EVERY  MAN 
OUGHT,  OF  SUCH  THINGS  AS  HE  POSSESSETH,  LIBE- 
RALLY TO  GIVE  TO  THE  POOR,  ACCORDING  TO  HIS 
ABILITY. 

This  Article  asserts,  I.  that  the  goods  of  Chris^ 
Hans  are  not  common  ;  and  II.  tJiat  all  men  oieght 
to  give  alms  liberally, 

I.  The  goods  of  Christians  are  not  common. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  appears,  1st. /ro»t 
Scripture,  (1.)  The  many  directions  that  are 
stated  in  Scripture  for  charity  and  alms-giving, 
all  the  rules  that  are  given  to  the  rich  and  to 
masters,  to  whom  their  servants  were  then  a 
part  of  their  property,  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  Gospel  was  not  designed  to  introduce  a  com- 
munity of  goods ;  and  even  that  community 
which  was  practised  in  its  infancy  was  the  effect 
of  particular  men's  charity,  and  not  of  any  law 

*  See  Sleidans  Comment.  I.  5. 
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that  was  imposed  upon  them.  Thus  "  Barnabas 
"  having  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the  money, 
"  and  laid  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet."  (Acts,  iv.  37.) 
(2.)  When  St.  Peter  chid  Ananias  for  having 
vowed  to  give  in  the  whole  price  of  his  land, 
and  then  withdrawing  a  part  of  it,  he  affirmed, 
that  he  had  still  had  the  right  to  it,  till  by  a  vow 
he  put  it  out  of  his  power.  (3.)  When  God 
fed  his  people  by  a  miracle  with  the  manna, 
there  was  an  equal  distribution  made,  yet  when 
he  brought  them  into  the  promised  land,  every 
man  had  his  property,  which  he  might  improve 
or  increase  by  his  own  industry. 

2nd.  It  is  evident  from  reason.  For  it  can 
never  be  supposed  just  or  equitable  that  the  so- 
ber and  industrious  should  share  the  fruits  of 
their  labour  with  the  idle  and  luxurious.  Such 
a  law  would  discourage  those  who  deserve  en- 
couragement, ana  encourage  those  who  ought 
to  be  discountenanced.  Both  the  rich  and  poor 
have  rules  given  them,  and  there  are  virtues 
suitable  to  each  state  of  life.  The  former  ought 
to  be  humble,  thankful,  and  charitable,  and  the 
latter  patient  and  resigned  to  the  dispensations 
of  Providence. 

II.  7%^  Article  asserts  that  all  men  ottght  to 
give  alms  liberally. 

This  is  evident  from  Scripture.  (1.)  In  thi^ 
Old  Testament  we  see  what  particular  care  wa^^s 
taken  of  the  poor,  and  what  variety  of  provisioi? 
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was  made  for  them.  Aud  these  rules  ought  to 
be  observed  more  strictly  now,  in  proportion  to 
the  higher  degree  in  which  the  li^ws  of  love  and 
charity  are  inculcated  in  the  Gospel.  (2.)  In  the 
New  Testament,  our  Saviour  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  day  of  judgment,  shows  the  peculiar 
necessity  of  this  virtue,  by  representing  what  is 
given  to  the  poor  as  if  given  to  himself. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  a  precise  sum  to  be 
allotted  to  this  purpose,  as  was  done  under  the 
law,  in  which  every  family  had  their  peculiar 
portion,  on  which  a  certain  charge  was  fixed. 
Our  Saviour's  words,  however,  may  guide  us  on 
this  point:  •'  These  have  of  their  abundance  cast 
"  in  unto  the  offerings  of  God,  but  she  of  her 
"  poverty  [hath  cast  in  all  the  living  that  she 
"  had."  (Luke,  xxi.  4.)  The  original  for  the 
word  '*  abundance"  signifies  "  superfluity,"  which 
means  over  and  above  "  the  food  that  is  conve- 
nient." (Prov.  XXX.  8.)  Now  our  Saviour's  words 
plainly  prove,  that  this  is  a  low  degree  of  charity, 
when  men  merely  give  from  that  superfluity, 
whereas  that  which  is  particularly  acceptable 
to  God  is,  vrhen  they  give  out  of  their  penury, 
that  is,  out  of  what  is  necessary  for  them. 


ARTICLE  XXXIX. 

OF  A  CHRISTIAN  MAN'S  OATH. 

AS  WE  CONFESS  THAT  VAIN  AND  RASH  SWEARING  IS  FOR- 
BIDDKN  CHRISTIAN  MEN  BY  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST, 
AND  JAMES  HIS  APOSTLE,  SO  WE  JUDGE  THAT  CHRIS- 
TUN  REUGION  DOTH  NOT  PROHIBIT^  BUT  THAT  A  MAN 
MAY  SWEAR,  WHEN  THE  MAGISTRATE  REQUIRETH,  TO 
A  CAOSE  OF  FAITH  AND  CHARITY,  SO  IT  BE  ACCORD- 
ING TO  THE  prophets'  TEACHING,  IN  JUSTICE,  JUDG- 
MENT, AND  TRUTH. 

This  Article  asserts,  that  Christians  are  justifi- 
able in  swearing f  when  called  an  by  a  competent 
auihority^ 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  appears,  1st, /row 
reason^  and  2dly,  from  Scripture. 

1st.  From  reason.  An  oath  is  an  appeal  to 
God,  either  upon  a  testimony  that  is  given,  or  a 
promise  that  is  made,  confirming  the  truth  of 
the  one,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other.  It  is  an 
act  acknowledging  the  omniscience  and  super- 
intendence of  God,  and  committing  the  matter 
to  his  judgment.  A  false  oath,  therefore,  is  an 
act  of  open  defiance,  implying  either  a  denial  of 
his  existence  or  of  his  providence,  or  finally,  it  is 

*  See  Sanderson  de  oblig,juram,  Praltc.  I. 
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a  presumptuous  venturing  on  the  justice  and 
wrath  of  God,  to  serve  some  present  end ;  in 
any  of  which  cases  the  individual  committing 
the  action,  will,  if  unrepentant,  bring  down  ter 
rible  judgments  on  his  head.  Now,  as  all  deci- 
sions must  be  founded  upon  evidence,  the  greater 
awe  that  is  impressed  upon  men's  minds,  when 
they  give  their  testimony,  the  greater  caution 
will  they  use  in  the  declarations  they  male. 
And  since  tnith  and  fidelity  are  so  necessary  to 
the  security  and  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
since  an  appeal  to  God  is  the  most  effectual  mean 
that  can  be  conceived  to  bind  men  to  a'strictness 
in  every  thing  with  which  that  appeal  is  con- 
nected, it  foUows  that  the  use  of  an  oath  is  fully 
justifiable  upon  the  ground  of  reason  or  of  na- 
tural religion. 

2ndly.  The  truth  of  the  assertion  appears  from 
Scripture. 

1.  From  the  Old  Testament.  We  find  the  use 
of  oaths  prevailed  among  the  Patriarchs.  Thus 
Abimelech  made  Abraham  swear  that  he  would 
not  deal  falsely  with  him.  (Gen.  xxii.  23,  24.) 
A  king  of  the  same  name  desired  that  [an  oath 
might  be  between  Isaac  and  him,  and  they 
sware  to  one  another,  (xxvi.  28.)  In  like  manner 
Jacob  sware  to  Laban.  (xxxi.  53.)  In  the  pro- 
phecy  to  which  the  Article  aUndes,  it  is  said, 
"  thou  shalt  swear  the  Lord  liveth,  in  truth, 
^^  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness,  and  the 
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'^  nations  shall  bless  themselves  in  him,  and 
"  in  him  shall  they  glory."  (Jer.  iv.  2.)     These 
words  plainly  relate  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah, 
and  represent  an  oath  religiously  taken  as  a  part 
of  that  worship  which  all  nations  shall  oflFer  up 
to  God  under  the  New  Dispensation.  Again,  un- 
der the  law  we  find  many  covenants  sealed  by  an 
oath,  and  there  was  even  a  particular  regulation 
on.  this  subject :  "  If  a  soul  sin,  aud  hear  the 
"  voice  of  swearing,  and  is  a  witness  whether 
"  he  hath  seen  or  known  it,  if  he  do  not  utter 
"  it,  then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity  ;"  that  is,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  perjury.  (Lev.  v.  1.)     This  al- 
ludes  to   the  custom  which   then  existed,  by 
which  the  judge  adjured  all  persons  by  an  oath 
or  curse  to  declare  their  knowledge  of  any  fact ; 
and   they  were  bound  by  that  oath  to  tell  the 
the  truth.    Thus  Micah  confessed  that  he  had 
the  eleven   hundred  shekels   about  which  his 
mother  had  cursed.  (Jud.  xvii.  2.)     Saul,  when 
he  was  pursuing  the  Philistines,  put  the  people 
under  a  curse  not  to  eat  any  food  till  night; 
which  was  considered  so  obligatory,  that  the 
violation  of  it  was  capital,  and  endangered  Jo- 
nathan's life.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  44.)  This  likewise 
was  the  form  in  which  the  High  Priest  adjui'ed 
our  Saviour  to  answer  whether  he  was  the  Mes- 
sias  or  not,  and  though  he  had  remained  silent 
before,  yet  he  then  conceived  himself  bound  to 
reply,  and  accordingly  declared  his  character. 
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Such  was  the  ancient  mode  of  swearing ;  hut 
if  by  experience  it  be  found  that  the  individual's 
pronouncing  the  words  of  the  oath  himself,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  were  calculated  to 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  merely 
the  judge's  adjuring  him,  it  is  plainly  in  the 
power  of  human  authority  to  alter  those  exter- 
nal circumstances. 

2.  In  the  New  Testament ;  St.  Paul  speaks 
of   the  oath  which   God  sware    to    Abraham, 
*^  who,  because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater, 
sware  by  himself;"  (Heb.  vi.  13,)  and  (in  v.  16,) 
he  adds  "  an  oath,  for  confirmation,  is  an  end  of 
all  strife ;"  plainly  showing  that  he  did  not  con- 
ceive an  oath  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God.^    Again,  in  St.  John's  visions  an  angel  is 
represented  as  **  lifting  up  his  hand  to  heaven, 
*^  and  swearing  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
"  ever."  (Rev.  x.  6.)     St.  Paul  too,  frequently 
appeals  to  God  in  these  and  similar  expressions, 
"  God  is  my  witness ;"  (Rom.  i.  9.  Gal.  i.  20 ;) 
and  even  more  strongly  thus :  "  I  call  God  for 
a  record  upon  my  soul.  (2  Cor.  i.  23.) 

In  opposition  to  these  arguments,  however, 
it  is  urged,  that  when  Christ  is  correcting  the 
erroneous  ideas  the  Pharisees  had  introduced 
relative  to  the  law,  "  teaching  that  men  should 
*^  not  forswear  themselves,  but  should  perform 
"  unto  the  Lord  their  vow."  Our  Saviour  says, 
*^  Swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven,  nor  by 
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^*  earth,  nor  by  Jerusalem,  nor  by  thy  he^ ; 
^^  but  let  youx  communicatioxi  be,  yea,  yea,  nay, 
^^  nay,    for    whatsoever  is    more    than    these, 
''  Cometh  of  evU."  (Matt.  v.  33—37.)    And  St. 
James,  speaking  of  the  aiduring  ajBUetions  and 
of  the  patience  of  Job,  adds>  ^^  But  above  all 
"  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not,  neither  by 
"  heaven,  neither  by  the  earth*  neither  by  any 
"  other  oath,  but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your 
"  nay,   nay,  lest  ye   fall  into   condemnation.'' 
(James,  v.  12.)     On  these  texts  it  may  be  ob- 
served :  1.  The  term  "  communication"  shows, 
that  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  ordinary  conversation  which  passes  among 
men.     2.  It  is  evident  that  they  cannot  refer  to 
the  judiciary  oaths   which  were   used  among* 
the  Jews,  for,  as  in  these  the  party  was  quite 
passive,  and  could  not  avoid  being  called  upon 
to  swear  (as  we  have   before  mentioned)  he 
should  thereby  have  annulled  that  part  of  the 
authority  of  magistrates  and  parents.    It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  they  refer  (as  the  preceding 
words  imply)   to  the  periforming  of  vows,  and 
the  meaning  of  them  may  be  this :  Be  not  ready, 
as  the  Jews  are,  to  make  vows  upon  all  occa- 
sions, to  devote  themselves  or  others,  but  observe 
a  greater  simplicity  in  your  communications.'' 
St.  James's  words;,  too,  may  also  allude  to  this, 
since  men  in  their  affliction  are  apt  to  make 
very  indisqreet  vows,  without  considering  either 
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whether  they  can  or  will  pay  them,  as  if  they 
could  in  this  way  overcome  or  corrupt  God. 

The  Article  adds,  "  in  a  cause  of  faith  and 
charity ;"  for  certainly  in  trifling  matters,  such 
reverence  is  due  to  the  Holy  Name  of  God,  that 
swearing  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  when  it  is 
necessary  it  ought  to  be  performed  with  serious- 
ness and  caution. 


THE  END. 
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